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NYAYA-MANJARf 

XIX 

•I \niki\*u.liiiii i Hii\i i V'liwtYVA, M A., Pii.D., Siliiikhyaltrtha 

The HnddliM* aay We diM-crti no «!infinciion between verbal 
knou ledge and inferential jiiil;*in<*tit. Therefore tin* definition of 
inti it mi* i«> in In* .i|i|.lnd in •'.ilida Hence, nu (lintinol definition 
uf Aih la i. in li*» siii h: fni Tln» following argument* »fmug then 
oiu til--I-* II >lli mf.-i.’iiiul judgment .uni v« > rlml knowledge have 
nu i!iiin>*ilt»(i > nliji'i | in icti'al \t Imili uf thiMit dcjiend upon aniiie 
retain in in enlighten mi oliji* t mi they indicate only the general 
fea*uie of .in nbjeH. If tin* relation n» not dmeovered, both of fliatn 
fail to linin' limit t'i**:r iiit<*n lc] n -ml. As the (urliculuie arc 
innumerable mi it in veil ilitliculi lodiM'uver lledr mint ion. Aa we 
infer fin 1 , jn-ii eiving ..runlv*, -n wo make nut Hi** meaning of a word, 
hearing it. As them m jm-itiiu and ne/aluo relation betwoen e 
reason anil a (•iiisei|ii(>n< e mi them la jmotive and negative relation 
lietween a word ind the *.hje.'i meant by it If a word ia applied 
In convey til** kn>iiili'd." 1 of .m nlijei t then it denotea the object. 
V> in the infiMfiiee of fire -niuk ■ play* I bn pail of the hiibjert of 
infcr -nci- an a word lieconi' « the miIijitl of inference aiiim the 
object, denoted b\ it, belong*. In it. In the former example ainoko* 
nesh i- the r-a-nii. In ttie litt-r »a-e the nniveraal, belonging to 
the word, will diachari'i? the fmriion of a reason. Ah the eonditiona 
and objectK of verb tl knowledge aud inferential judgment are aimihir 
m verbal knowledge i> identical with tbc inferential judgment. 
Hence, we idioeld not differentiate one from another in view of 
minor differences. 
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(Some of these differences ere as follows). The impressions, 
left by the previous experience of alphabets, are the accessory 
condition of verbal knowledge. Moreover, the truth of the verbal 
knowledge is ascertained when we learn that the sentence, the 
source of the said knowlegde, has been uttered by a trustworthy 
person. Again, we are also to read the intention of the speaker of 
the sentence in order to make out its real sense. These are the 
distinctive ptureases which invariably precede a piece of verbal 
knowledge unlike an inferential judgment. On the score of these 
peculiar condition* we cannot hold that sabda i» a distinct type of 
proof. As the knowledge of the relation between the reason and 
the ronsquence is the special cause of an inferential judgment so is 
not the verbal knowledge determined by the knowlege of the relation 
between a word and the object denoted ? It may be argued that 
as a sentence has a directive force so tfabda being not distinct from 
inference, which proof will enjoin u* to take a iour.se of action ? 
Such an argument is not tenable since though the reason in the 
shape of the waving of the hand etc. is the cause of inferential 
knowledge yet it possesses a driving force. 

In case of an inference when a very familiar object is to be 
established no reference to an example is required as no major 
premiss is presented to consciousness in case of verbal knowledge 
when a very familiar object is communicated by a word. No 
reference to an example is necessary. But in lioth the cases a 
reference to an example is a necessity when an unfamiliar subject is 
touched upon. As inference is an inceptive to the unfolding of 
creative imagination so in some cases the? coinage of new words such 
as 'aitva* etc. illustrates the work of irentive imagination. 

As a defective reason, being adduced, does not help us to know 
an object correctly so when a word, having multiple senses, is 
applied, it does not convey a definite sense. 

Moreover, when verbal knowledge is produced by a sentence, 
it does not carry along with itself the conviction that it is correct. 
But we do not know it to be true unless and until we ascertain 
that the sentence has been uttered by an apta (a trustworthy person). 

Therefore, the learned scholars bold that verbal knowledge is 
inferential because it it known to be valid if it corresponds to the 
utterance of validity of a trustworthy person. 

Moreover, a word can only convey the intention of a speaker 
aright but not an external object because there is no absolute 
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certainty of the faithful representation of an externa] object by it. 
We correctly infer that the speaker intends to communicate such 
and such objects because be utters such and such words like me. A 
word serves the purpose of a true reason if the consequence is the 
intention of a speaker. 


Distinction ustwbbn Aabda anu Insbiirnok 

A reply to the above objections is as follows: 

Sabda admits of two kinds viz., a word and a sentence. Rut a 
sentence reveals its meaning without depending upon the knowledge 
of the relation between a sentence and its meaning. We have 
learnt from experience that those who are conversant with words 
and their meaning make out the general sense of the entire verse, 
newly composed, whenever they listen to it. But an inference 
necessarily presupposes the knowledge of the relation between the 
reason and the consequence. How can we imagine that dabds bears 
a very close resemblance to an inference ? But though a word 
depends upon the knowledge of significance tu order to communicate 
its meaning >et it differs from inference since the conditions, of these 
two types of knowledge and theii contents are different. The object 
which is denoted by a word is different from that which is estab¬ 
lished by inference. The word ‘fiery’conveys only the locus of fire 
and this point will be proved later on. But the proposition that 
the hill is fiery signifies the concludon of an inferential process, 
The very conclusion constitutes the subject-matter of an inference. 
The inferential process results in establishing the conclusion that 
the hill is fiery. We come to know that here is fire or that the hill 
is the locus of tire. It has been stated in the second chapter of this 
work that the consequence of an inference is the subject of inference u 
qualified by the major term. 

Is it not possible to contend that there arc words which express 
the sense of a sentence? The words such as 4 goman ’ (a man who 
is possessed of cows), aupegsvah (a man who is a son of upago) and 
kumbhakara (a man who makes pots) illustrate the above point. 
It may be admitted that there is much truth tn this contention. 
Still, they do not produce such knowledge as is absolutely complete 
in itself. Take the word 'goman'. It does not satisfy our inquisi¬ 
tive mind. We still bold enquiry viz. who is gomin? (A sentence 
is complete in itself. It hae syntactical relation with no word which 
>a not included in it. But it expresses a complete idea. It is the 
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unit of our thought. A word implies syntactical relation with some 
other word which is not its constituent in order to express a complete 
idea. Hence, under no circumstances, a word can rise to the status 
of a sentence.) 

(An objector may contend that the knowledge of the meaning of 
a word may not be inferential but the knowledge of the meaning of a 
sentence is surely inferential. Jayanta proves the hollowness of each 
a contention). 

Moreover, the conclusion which is drawn from the premises is a 
judgment. As it is a judgment ho it bus a subject and a predicate. 
The subject of the judgment is cognised at first and the awareness of 
the predicate succeeds it. The resulting judgment of an inferential 
process is that the hill jh fiery. The lull, the subject of this judg¬ 
ment, is known at first and the predicate, fire, is known afterwards. 
But the verbal knowledge which arises from a sentence* is also a 
judgment. The predicate of it is known at first and the knowledge 
of the subject and that of the predicate in a verbal judgment take 
pluce in a reverse order. Thus, the contents of verbal and inferential 
judgments are different. Hence, ilabda is not included in inference. 

Now it may be contended that ns tin* subject of inference, as 
qualified by the consequence, is established in an mfererue so let a 
word, as qualified by the object, denoted b> it, be established in a 
verbal judgment. Such u contention is not tenable. A word is the 
■pecial cause of the verbal knowledge. If it is assumed that verbal 
knowledge is inferential then a word, being the sjieeial cause of it, is 
the reason. In that ease, the reason cannot be the subject of 
inference. 

Now, the objector may plead his cause, citing examples from the 
works of his critics. Kutrmrila establishes fire by means of a peculiar 
syllogistic argument. It is this that smoke is fiery because it has 
smokeuess like smoke in a kitchen. Borne logicians hold that the 
place which contains fine is the consequence. Some other logicians 
hold that smoke is the consequence. Similarly, the meaning of a 
a word is inferred. The syllogistic process is as follows. The word 
* cow * contains the object, deuoted by it because it has cowness, i.e. 
the universal, which belongs to the word * cow This is the defence 
of the objector in a nut-shell. 

Such a defence is hardly tenable. The objector intends to 
establish a consequence; assuming a word as the subject of inference. 
Let the character of this consequence be determined at the out-set. 
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Do you establish that the word is qualified by the object denoted by 
it or that the word has the [rawer of conveying its meaning or that 
the word is qualified by the knowledge of its meaning? It is 
impossible to prove the first alternative. There is no bar to hold that 
the hill contains fire. But we cannot hold in a similar manner that 
a word contains the object signified by it. It may be argued 41 As 
an object is conveyed by a word so a word, having denoted it, contains 
it by means of the relation ot denotation." Such an argument is not 
tenable. An object is not denoted by a word so long as we do not 
know that it is presented to our consciou.stieps by the word itself. 
If the object is not denoted then it cannot stand upon the word which 
is its locus. When the knowledge of an object is produced by a 
word, the object only stands as denoted by the wmd. In that esse 
is there any necessity of assuming that the object is located upon a 
word? If it is held that an object finds its locua in a word because 
it is denoted by the word? If it is held that, an object finds its locus 
in a word because it is denoted by the word. In this way the object 
which is located upon a wort! is made known by the word. The 
object the knowledge of which is produced by a word is denoted only 
by the word. 8ucb an aigninent is an instance of circular reasoning. 
Therefore it cannot be established that a word is qualified by an 
object to be denoted by it. The second alternative that a word is 
qualified by a power of conveying a sense cannot he established. No 
body employs a word to this effect. A person does neither utter a 
word nor listen to it to determine its power of expression. Everybody 
either listens to a word to know an object definitely or utters a word 
to communicate the definite knowledge of an object. A word*in- 
itself iB not to lie assumed as the subject of inference. A word, aa 
qualified by a predicate mentioned above, is not also to be assumed 
as the subject of inference. But the contender of the view that 
&ibda is not other than an inference may plead his case in a slightly 
diflerent manner. He contends that even though it is admitted that 
the above two alternatives are not tenable yet there is no bar to hold 
that a word, as qualified by the knowledge of an object, is the subject 
of inference. Such a contention dot's not hold water. A word, as 
qualified by the knowledge of an object, cannot be the subject of 
inference because there is a great controversy over the issue whether 
or not the knowledge of an object is an established fact when the 
word is merely beard and the conclusion of the said inference is 
not drawn. 
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When the word is only heard the knowledge of an object being 
conspicuous by its absence, how is it possible that a word is 
qualified by the knowledge of an object? It may be held that the 
knowledge of an object is possible even before the drawing of the 
conclusion of the said inference and the word is qualified by the 
knowledge of an object. Such a hypothesis does not stand a scrutiny. 
If the knowledge of an object takes place before the operation of the 
inferential process then is not the syllogistic process redundant? 

The contender defends himself that Mich a criticism is applicable 
to all accepted types of infetenre r.ij the inference of fire. (He 
means to say that such a criticism does not affect our j>oint of view). 
Huch a defence is not tenable. Bmoke does not produce fire but 
merely indicates it. lint in the pr. sent case a word produces the 
knowledge of an object. Hence, there is scope for controversy over 
the matter whether or not the knowledge of an object is an accompli* 
abed fact when the word is only heard. Hut in the case of a regular 
inference, there is no room for the said controversy. Therefore 
the above three alternatives which have been suggested to prove that 
u word is the subject of inference do not hold good. In fine, a word 
cannot he the subject of inference. 

Moreover, if the word ‘cow* is the subject of inference, the 
reason in the shape of cowiicsh (the universal belonging to all words 
‘cow’) is to be cognised as belonging to the subject of inference. 
Then, the relation of invariable concomitance holding between the 
reason and the consequence is to he remembered. Then, tie reason 
is to be cognised as possessed of the relation of concomitance. Then, 
the object which is denoted by the word is inferred. As it takes a 
long interval of time to complete Ihe inferential process so the word 
‘cow* the essence of which i* sound—the subject of inference should 
pass away by this time. Sound is not a durable object like a hill 
but it lasts only for two moments. An unsophisticated person does 
not know that the word has the object (i.<. the word is intimately 
related to the object). l)ut he realises that there is no perceptible 
relation between the word and the object. Hence, by no means 
the word can constitute the subject of inference. As there is no 
possibility of establishing the subject of inference as qualified by 
an object located upon it so there is a gulf of difference between 
verbal knowledge and inferential knowledge as to the objects of 
knowledge revealed by them. 

The conditions that determine inferential knowledge and those 
that determine verbal knowledge are not the same. Inferential 
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knowledge depends upon five conditions such as the belonging of 
the reason to the subject of inference etc, The conditions of it 
have been stated before. Rut verbal knowledge does not require 
them for its coming into existence. If it be so then &a the word 
cannot be the subject of inference so the universal of cow ness that 
belongs to the word cannot constitute the reason. The object, 
denoted by the word 'cow' cannot be the subject of inference because 
whenever the word 'cow* is uttered the dilemma whether the object 
‘cow’, denoted by the word Vow’, i* presented to our consciousness 
or not goes to controvert the above assumption. We cannot also 
bold that the object ‘cow’ being qualified by the word ‘cow* is to be 
established since the word ’cow’ does uoi belong to the object ‘cow*. 
Again if it is held that the word ‘cow* belongs to the object ‘cow* 
by mean-, of the lelation of the sigmfiablo to the significant, then 
such an assumption is open to the charge of involving circular re¬ 
asoning. If we hold that the object, denoted by a word, is an 
inference then the knowledge of the object takes place only when 
the live antecedent conditions are fulfilled such as the presence of 
the reason in the subject of inference etc. Hut if the object is not 
known before then the fivi conditions which determine its knowledge 
arc not available. Therefore, the hypothesis that, the object which 
is said to he signified by a word is an inference. Moreover, if it ia 
urged that as a word qualifies an object so the former belongs to the 
latter then the object should lx* treated us the subject of inference 
and the word as belonging to it. But a man in the street who is 
innocent of the relation of caiir-ality between smoke and fire sees with 
his own eyes that smoko belongs to tin* subject of inference. Hunil- 
arly, a person who i- ignorant of the relu(ion of significance should 
have known that a word belongs to an object. But it is a truism 
that such an ignorant jierson does not do it. Therefore, a word 
cannot belong to an object Again, it is not possible to demonstrate 
tbit wherever there is a word there is an object and wherever 
there is no object, theie is no word since such positive and negative 
aspects of a relation presuppose space and time but in no space and 
in no time they are related. An object, does not exist in that part 
of space where a word belongs. The Mimausakas hold that a word 
is beard in the mouth and the object is cognised on the ground. But 
the Naiyayikaa hold that a word is beard in the sky, confined within 
the ear-bole. Let this new point be set aside When a word 
exists the object denoted by it does not necessarily exist. Now, 
it may be argued that though when the word 'Vudhi^hira* is 
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pronounced, the object, meant by it, doe* not exist yet the very word 
is inseparably connected with the meaning of it. Now, a question 
may be put to the opponents of the Nyaya-school. It is as follows • 
“Does a word relate itself with the object to be meant by it prior 
to the knowledge of the object or posterior to it?" If they answer 
the first alternative in the affirmative then it may be pointed out 
that such a relation is not possible since the object, beiog not present 
before our mind, is as good as a non-entity. Again, if tbey answer 
the second alternative in the affirmative then it may be pointed out 
that if the knowledge of the object arises from the word without 
knowing the relation of significance then there is no need of grasping 
the relation. Therefore, such a relation of significance is insignifi¬ 
cant Again, if it i# held that the knowledge of the object presup¬ 
pose the knowledge of the relation of significance and the knowledge 
of the latter presupposes that of the former then it is a case of circular 
reasoning. The absurdity of the negative aspect of the relation is 
also evident Irom the trend of the above argument. 

When an experience.] person asks another experienced person 
to do something he utters two sentences In one sentence a particular 
word finds a place. In the oiler sentence ii is conspicuous by its 
absence. An inexperienced learner who listens to these two sentences 
notes the presence of a particular word in one of the two sentence# and 
its absence trout the other one. Ilo watche.s the morement of the 
junior poison, By the methods ol agreement and difference he makes 
out the meaning of tho words contained in the sentences. Thus, 
we see that tho methods of agreement and difference help us tc 
determine the relation of a word to an object. Hence, the positive 
and negative aspects of a relation have a sjieeial service to ascertain 
the relation of significance. Kumiinla has stated that if a word is 
related to an object then that object is only denoted by that word. 
The contention of Kumarilu is true. But it will also be pointed out 
m this connection that the knowledge of an object arises from a word 
because of the convention. The methods of agreement and difference 
establish tho connection of a word with a particular (invention. 

Moreover, in order to find out the relation between a word and a 

convention by means of the methods of agreement and difference, 

we shall proceed from the side of a word ti.e., wo are to depend 

mueh more upon a word). By the joint method of agreement and 
difference we discover the relation of concomitance holding between 
smoke and fire. We infer fire from smoke. But we do not likewise 
know an object if we hear a word. 
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Moreover, when we infer fire from smoke wv do not know 

" 'i 

definitely that they coexist in the above focus. Bet when we know 
an object to he here from a word we know the object to be here even 
before the verbal knowledge baa taken place. Let os illustrate the 
point. v When a boy who it ignorant of a word and of its meaning 
he sees an object and subsequently understands that it is denoted 
by tbia word from the action of an experienced person who carried 
out the explicit order of another exjierieneed person. 

When a convention is set up to the effect that this particular 
object should be denoted by this particular word the relation of 
significance is undoubtedly different from that of concomitance The 
relation of significance the invariable condition of the verbal 
knowledge of an object signified by a word. In fine, it is to be noted 
that the relation of universal concomitance obtains only between the 
reason and the consequence but the relation of significance is distinot 
from it and is one of the accessory conditions of verbal knowledge. 
Thus, the verbal knowledge is distinct from the inferential one like 
perception since the conditions which determine these two types of 
knowledge are separate and the objects referred to by them are not 
one and the same. Some logicians hold that s&bda is a distinct source 
of valid knowledge because one is to remember the order of succession 
of the letters that constitute a word in order to know the object 
denoted by it. The critics have subjected this hypothesis to a severe 
criticism and remarked that tbedistinctivc character of £abda cannot 
rest ujion this inadequate ground. We are not in the least inclined 
to hold brief for the same hypothesis since it is absolutely unsound. 
The critics have shown that nabda is included in inference because 
sabda and the utterance of a reliable person deserve the same treat¬ 
ment as they c!obc1> resemble each other. Such a critical remark 
is not fair since the results, strived at by them, are different. A 
sentence which is uttered by a lehable pewon does not produce know¬ 
ledge because it hat been uttered by a reliable person. But the 
knowledge, produced by Mich a sentence, is asserted to be true because 
it has been spoken of by a t nut wot thy person. 

Kumarila also endorses the above conclusion. The knowledge 
produced by a word, reveals an object. The reason that the sentence 
baa been asserted by a trustworthy person points to the consequence 
that the knowledge, produced by such a sentence, is true. Thus, the 
consequence is different from the object of the verbal knowledge. 
The object signified by the word, is known prior to the ascertainment 
a—ia»r—iv 
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of the troth of such knowledge. The object of knowledge is sorely 
distinct from the troth of its knowledge. Thus fobda is distinct from 
inference. We, at first, know the meaning of a sentence and then 
infer that it iB true because it has been uttered by a trustworthy 
person. If this is the case then how will fobda be included in 
inference ? 

When we hear a sentence which is uttered either by a trust¬ 
worthy person or by a non-trust worthy person it uniformly com¬ 
municates its sense. A reason which fulfills the three specific con¬ 
ditions leads to the inferential knowledge but does not produce verbal 
knowledge. 

It is unfair to hold that if the validity of verbal knowledge 
is not established then such knowledge merely refers to an imaginary 
object since it is universally experienced that words produce the know¬ 
ledge of an object. 

Thus we refute the hypothesis that words convey only the 
intentiou of the speaker. The intention of a speaker is not signified 
by a word but an object is denoted by it. A word serves the purpose 
of a reason from which the intention of the speaker is signified. 
We infer the existence of the sky from a word which as a »ound is its 
effect. Hut any and every word being denotative does not signify the 
sky. When a word is uttered it first communicates its meaning hut it 
may afterwards point to the intention of its speaker l T nder these 
circumstances it is to be admitted that when an intention arises in the 
mind of a person it has no connection with the object denoted by a word 
since no word is uttered at that stage. If the object as denoted by 
a word remains unknown at tin time of the appearance of an intention 
then it cannot he held that an intention is qualified by the meaning 
of a word. (The drift of this argument is that an intention is never 
signified by a word). 

A CRITICAL UR VIP. W OP THR IJYrOTHP.StS THAT ftsBDA la A 
SOUROB OP VALID KSOWLKDQ8 

If it is established thet Snbds is a source of valid knowledge then 
We should discuss either ftabda is a distinct proof or it is included in 
some other recognised proof. 

A proof is that which produces true knowledge. But words, being 
a product of imagination, do not produce the true knowledge of the real 
objects. The meaning of a word may be. somehow, made out but it 
CRD be identified neither with a universal, nor with a particular, oar 
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with a concrete universal. There is no eternal relation of significance 
bolding between a word and an object. If it exist* at all then how 
can such a relation as obtaining between a word and a transcendental 
object be comprehended? The meaning of a Vedic sentence in tbe 
subjunctive mood cannot be grasped, it is held that the activity, 
which causes the action, denoted by tbe given verb to be done, and 
the command demoted by the injunction stand to each other, as a noon 
relates itself with its adjective, by means of the relation of identity 
or souieother relation. We cannot follow that either words or their 
meanings or sentences which are held to communicate the interrelated 
meanings of words or the subtle power of a word which is supposed 
to reveal its meaning cannot produce the knowledge of a real object. 

It is not reasonable to hold that when the knowledge of an object 
is produced by a sentence the validity of it is assured if the sentence 
is known as being uttered by a reliable person or as being eternal. 

Even if it is admitted that the words are eternal then it is to be 
established that either the Vedic sentences are composed by an author 
or they are eternal. If it i» held that they are composed by an author 
it is impossible to lind out the author. 

Even if it is a^umed that they are composed by a single author 
then it is difficult to comprehend that he hsiB no enemy and is one, 
omniscient and compassionate. 

There are many iigamas (scriptures) which involve contradictions. 
Now it ib difficult for us to ascertain that which books of them have 
been composed by God and which ones have not been composed 

by Him. 

There are many defects which are noticed in the Vedaa which 
are assumed to be the work or God. They are as follows viz. 
(1) contradiction, <2) rejietitioo of the same idea, (<!) non-obtainment 
of the result assured by tbe Vedas and (4)- the arising of the contrary 
result. 

Tf God were tbe author of the Vedas then the Artha-vida section 
of tbe Vedas (tbe section which contains recommendation, praise, 
condemnation, a reference to history etc.) would not have contained 
material contradiction, mutual contradiction and tbe names of 
ephemeral objects. 

Tbe Vedas inform os of tbe eternal objects and instruct us to do 
some actions by which some results are accomplished. Now, a doubt 
arises in our mind viz. either do the Vedas initiate us into the eternal 
objects or do they teach us to do some actions or do they intend to do 
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the both? Id fine, the authority of the Vedas cannot be rationally 
established. You may admit the authority of the Vedas because 
either they furnisb you with the means to your livelihood or they 
command your unconditional reverence. 

The justification ok the authouity ok speech 

The review of the above criticism is as follows. All the defects, 
pointed above, will be remedied in the proper order. Hence the 
objector should not live in the fool’s paradise that his criticisms are 
unanswerable. Oh long lived one ! he assured of the hypothesis that 
the truth of the Vedas stands above hodile criticisms. 

Now, how can the objection that, a word does not relate itself 
with a real object be answered? It has been asserted that words do 
not produce the knowledge of the real external objects. The words 
are produced by such imagination as bolds out false hopes that they 
are related to the real objects. They, by their own nature, produce 
such imaginative judgments as do not refer to the real external 
objects. Let us cite an example to illustrate our point, a sentence 
like ‘ a hundred elephants .simuhamounlv '(and on the finger-end* 
is a classical one. Thus the woidi, .by tlmr very nature are m no 
way related to the objects. 

It may be argued against the aU>\e conclusion that tin* sources 
of perception such as eyes etc. also product* illusory experience. A 
bundle of hairs is mistaken for a peacock-tail. Tims, the sense- 
organs do not come in contact with the real objects in order to produce 
knowledge. 8uch an argument does not hold good since only the 
diseased sense-organs c.</ eyes, suffering from the detachment of 
retina, produce illusion. But they do not by their intrinsic nature 
produce illusion. Regarding the false verbal knowledge it may be 
stated that such knowledge is only due to the defect in the speaker 
and that a word is not its source. Such an argument is not tenable. 
If a man who has rJefeets, is dumb then be who cannot utter a word 
cannot produce illusion in others. Tf a defectless person utters the 
sentence that there stand a hundred elephants on the tip of a finger 
then the sentence is sure to produce illusion. Hence, the conclusion 
follow} from the above observation that it is in the nature of words 
to produce illusion but the defect in the speaker does not produce 
illusion. Moreover, whenever a true judgment exerts its counter¬ 
acting influence the sense-organs such as eyes etc, desist from produc¬ 
ing illusory judgments. If we know that the yonder object is not 
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silver then the object cannot produce the illusory experience that it is 
silver (i.e. we see the object with our eyes and do not mistake it for 
silver). But if we truly know a hundred times the knowledge 
arising from the sentence that there stand a hundred elephants on 
the tip of a finger to be inoorrect and to be cancelled by a true 
judgment even then the sentence that there stand a hundred 
elephants on the tip of a finger again produces a false imaginary 
judgment. As words are the creature of imagination so they 
produce illusion in the face of a real counteracting contradic¬ 
tory judgment. This is what is called the dissociation of words with 
the real objects. It has been stated in the Buddhist logic thus: 
“ Imagination begets words and words beget imagination and they 
are inseparably connected with each other. Bo (lie discordance of 
words with the real objects constantly follows from the very nature of 
words. This is the sum and substance of the argument of the Bud¬ 
dhist logicians against the validity of verbal knowledge. 

A reply to this objection is as follows. The contender might have 
subscribed to the hypothesis of the objector if no sentence bad pro¬ 
duced the true knowledge of a real object. Bo far as we understand 
the nature of a word we know for certain that there is a perfect 
agreement between a word and a real object denoted by it. If the 
sentence that there are fruits on the banks of a riser is uttered by a 
trustworthy person then it produces a true judgment in the mind of 
a listener and there is no material contradiction of it. A person who 
hearing this sentence moves for the fruits gets them. Now, the 
objector may contend that a false judgment, in some cases, leads to a 
successful result. He cites an example to corroborate bis statement. 
A man who mistakes the ray of * gem for a gem proceeds to obtain 
it and gets hold of it. Similarly, the false judgment, arising from 
the above sentence, is crowned with success Thus, a false judgment 
does not stand on the way of obtaining a good result. Such a conten¬ 
tion is not tenable. This matter will be thoroughly discussed later on. 

Now, let us soe whether or not the sentence that there stand a 
hundred elephants uttered by a trust worthy person, produces a true 
judgment. Such a conjecture is absurd since a good man, possessed 
of excellent merits, is not so fickle as to utter such a sentence. 

A trust-worthy person advises people not to utter an incoherent 

sentence like the sentence that a hundred herds of elephants stand 

* 

on the finger-tip. Even if it is admitted that such a person utters 
an incoherent sentence like the above one then he does so with the 
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intention of denying something and uses it as a mere symbol of 
contradiction. The sentence consists of empty words and its literal 
meaning is not insisted upon. If the sentence in question would 
have been used by him to convey a meaning then he had not prohibi¬ 
ted people to uso it. Thus the sentence which is uttered by a 
reliable person does never produce a false judgment. Hence, the 
hypothesis that a sentence does never represent the real objects is 
not tenable. Whenever a sentence misrepresents a fact or an object 
the speaker, i.c., the author of the sentence, is to blame. 

Now, a fresh doubt about the negative relation between a sentence 
and the knowledge of an object arises in our mind. It is stated 
thus:—Wither au erroneous judgment does not take place if a sentence 
does not precede it, or, it does not arise if the speaker has no defect 
in him. No such doubt arises iri our mind. 

A knave who doeB not utter a word deceives others, having 
recourse to the other methods such as a gesture, etc. 

It may bo argued that in the above case words are inferred 
from such gestures and it is the inferred words which produce 

illusory knowledge But such an argument does not hold good 

since it does not get the support of experience. A man who listens 
to the sentence that there .ire fruits on the banks of a river goes 
there but becomes disappointed as his experience contradicts the 
truth of the above sentence. Then he heaps contumely on the 
person hut not on the words with the remark, “1 have been deceived 

by the wicked fellow - Fie upon him”, If he i-> crowned with 

success then he praises the sjieaker of the sentence with the 
remark “fie m a great man n* he is a sooth sayer. 1 ’ Thus we 
see by the method of agreement and diffeienee that the defect in 
the speaker is causally connected with the falsehood of the judgment 
conveyed by his sentence. If a reliable pei-on keeps silence then 
there is no defect. In that ca<e no false knowledge arises. There¬ 
fore it is not at all dpubtful to hold that if there is no defect then 
there is no false knowledge. If an unreliable person advises some¬ 
thing, a person who listens to it has illusory experience. Hence 
auy and every word is not the source of illusion. 

How do the defects in a speaker condition an illusion.’ Because 
a person who has either merits or defects does simply utter a word. 
When a word is uttered it dot's every thing to convey its sense in¬ 
dependently of the defects or otherwise in the person. An illusion 
which is produced in a listener is only du* to the word o f a speaker. 

A word, assumes no corrupt form to produce it. The Naiyayikas are 
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re.lly glad at thin suggestion. Tito implieatioo of this suggestion 
it that if the speaker is a meritorious person then the sentence 
“There are fruits on the hanks of a river”, uttered by him, produces 
true knowledge and that his words are capable of producing it. 
It follows from the above hypothesis that a person plays only the 
part of a speaker, and that a word presupposes no relation with the 
object to be denoted by it. But it is not reasonable to hold that a 
word expresses its meaning, being independent of its relation with 
the object. On the contrary, it is reasonable to hold that it is the 
essence of a word that it reveals an object like a lamp. It should 
also be noted that correct or incoirect repiesentation of an object 
does not constitute the essence of a word. A lamp reveals an object 
hut it does uot imply that a lamp always correctly reveals 
an object since the illusoiy perception of an object is also 
produced by a lamp-light. Words are also different from a 
lump in some respects. A lamp reveals an object independently 
of any conventional rule. But woids depend ujion the relation of 
sigmlicauce in order to reveal an object. The truth or otherwise 
of word* which communicate the knowledge of an object, respectively 
depends uj*>n the perfection or defect of the speaker. When the 
sentences such us the sentence “There are a hundred elephants on 
the tinger-tip” ute lepeatedly uttered, they produce illusory knowledge 
in the mind of a listener since words which misrepresent facts 
possess the common chataclei of revealing un object. Words are 
not to blame for this. 

If a speaker repeatedly utters a sentence without considering 
whether or n«>t the meanings of the component words are well- 
oonnected then he is only to blame for his inadvertence hut not 
bis words. 

Some earlier logicians have held that ihe truth of the previous 
perception of the speaker—the peiccjitidn which is at the root of the 
above verbal nfalcmeiit i* negated hut not the syntactical relation 
of the words in the sentence‘‘There are a hundred elephants, etc.”. 
A person communicates hi* direct knowledge through the medium of 
words to the other persons, if his basic perceptual knowledge is 
illusory then the verbal knowledge which is communicated by him 
is wrong. But if the basic perception is correct then the verba) 
knowledge is also right. If a person without preceiving an object 
instructs others then his power of judgement is not surely op to the 
mark, ».c., defective. Thus the truth or uutrutb of verbal knowledge 
respectively depends upon the perfection or upon the imperfection 
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of a person, i.e., the speaker. Sahara Bvamin baa also subscribed 
to this view. He holds that verbal knowledge ia, in some cases, true 
and it also turns out to be faise, in some other cases. 

The invalidity of verbal knowledge >b due to the shortcomings 
of the speaker. It is not true to hold that words, by themselves, 
are never related to the real objects. The Buddhists have tried to 
prove by means of destructive criticism that words remain alwayB 
unrelated to the real objects because existence has been denied to 
universal* and such other objects which are denoted by words. Their 
negative thesis will be refuted later on. 

An Introduction to the Discussion about the Intrinsic or 

Extrinsic Validity ok All Forms of Valid Knowledge 

When a question regarding the validity of verbal knowledge is 
raised the followers of Jaimini hold that verbal knowledge is valid. 

Let us, at the outset, discuss whether all knowledge is valid 
or not. 1 jet u.n also decide whether knowledge cairics along with 
itself the stamp of validity on the face of it or not. If it does not 
carry along with itself the stamp of validity on the face of it 
then does it derive it from an external source and do we know it 
from some source? 

Why do you introduce a broader issue, m., the problem of the 
validity of all knowledge, leaving aside the point at issue, viz., the 
validity of verbal knowledge. It is a truism that the problem of 
the validity of verbal knowledge has not been singled out to be treated 
separately. Hut we have taken up the broader issue in order to solve 
the problem under discussion because the key to the solution of both 
the problems is one and the same. 

As the validity of all other forms of knowledge is either intrinsic 
or extrinsic, so that of verbal knowledge will olso obey the same rule. 
It is not reasonable to hold that verbal knowledge, being a class by 
itself, its validity ha* a unique character. Thus the question of 
validity or invalidity of all forms of knowledge should be uniformly 
treated. 

(1) Do we recognise a piece of knowledge to be either true or 
untrue when we are aware of it ? (2) Or, do we know it to be so 
after testing it by some external standard ? (8) Or, do we know a 
piece of knowledge to be untrue whenever we are aware of it ? But 
do we know it to be true only when it is tested by an external 
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standard? (4) Or, do we know a piece of knowledge to be true 
without testing it ? But do we know it to be untrue only after testing 
it by an external standard ? 

(We shall also remember in this connection that the problem of 
validity or invalidity has another distinct aspect which invites our 
attention : (1) Do the condition* which produce a piece of knowledge 

contribute towards its validity? 02) Or, does a piece of valid 
knowledge require an extra factor for its coming into being? (3) Does 
a piece of erroueous knowledge require an extra factor for its coming 
into being? *4) Or, do the conditions which produce a piece of 
knowledge determine its invalidity?) 


(To hr continued) 
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VAISHNAVISM AND VAISHNAVA LYRICS 

Du. Matilal Dab, M.A., LL.U., Ph.D. 

Vaiahnava lyrics are the highest triumps of medieval Vaishnava 
literature, which is a glorious chapter in tlie history of Bengal and 
Bengali Literature. 

These lyrics, known as Padavalis the most glorious expression of 
sheer ecstasy and rapture of passion, apart from their mystic sugges¬ 
tion and spiritual meaning, conjure to our fancy, visions of a dream¬ 
land, where the fairest damsels, play and dance in evergreen proves, 
where the tide of the dark-watered Yamuna turns back to keep tune 
to the flute of Krishna, a land of bliss and perfect joy, which is 
consecrated with the touch of the feet of Hadha, whose infinite love, 
with its divine fervour and glow, was a tiling so pure and so sweet, 
that even Krishna longed to experience the same raptures in his 
own person. 

These superb lyrics are particularly a pioduct of the Bengali 
mind. No doubt, the s[X)rts of Krishna with the milk-maids can he 
traced to Vishnu Puranu and Bhagavata Purana, but Badlia, the soul 
of love, the einlrodiinent of the highest mn-eptinn of spiritual love 
is most probably a creation of the Bengali genius. The artistic sense 
of Joyadeva, t'handidas and others gave eloquent expression to the 
splendour and rapture of these love-legends The fervour and glow 
of human passion was finely wedded to transcendental and spiritual 
ecstasy. The mystic sweetness that dings round the love of Hadha 
and Krishna is a unique gift of the imaginative and delicate fancy of 
the Bengali race. 

Chaitanya, the founder of Vaishnavi-mi in Bengal, the incarna* 
tion of love and grace, was an ardent lover of these exquisite lyrics, 
His intimate consciousness of the divine love and his direct and 
immediate awareness of the divine presence found expression in the 
moods of love which Hadha, the beloved of Krishna, felt for the 
latter. The love-ecstasies of Cbuitanya. the passionate yearnings of 
his soul, suffused these lyrics with the warmth of mystic passion and 
spiritual love and for a true understanding of the same we should not 
only look upon their imaginative power and beauty but also study 
them in the light of Vaiahnava mysticism. 

We must therefore pause to take a bird’s eye view of Vaishnav- 
Ura. / In India, religion has ever been the-most important factor in 
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shaping and moulding Indian life aud character. All that we can 
boast of, in our culture, is the product of religious' inspiration. 
Vaishnavism, the religion of rich and glowing faith, the religion of 
love and devotion has a unique place in Indian culture-history because 
of its great (told and power, as well us for its remarkable range and 
variety. 

Vaishnavism is still a living religion of great power and force, 
which counts among its votaries millions of people, who live scattered 
from the Himalayas on the north, down to Cape Comorin on the 
south. But in the chequered history of Vaishnavism and in its 
making, is to be traced the simple naturalism of the Vedic hymns, 
the rituals of the Brahmans, which produced a natural reaction 
towards a religion of faith, the profound metaphysical enquiries of 
the Bpanishadas, the deep influences of the Bhagavata religion, 
which assimilated the Sun-tiod Vishnu with the Kiishna cult. 

In the hymns, addressed to Varuna, craving for mercy and 
favour, we get the first insight in the origin of that form of theistic 
love and prayer, winch is the essence of Vaishnavism. But Vishnu, 
one <>f the manifestations of tlie sun, far below the leading gods of 
the Vedas, came to prominence as protector of the universe. 

But Vishnu-worship hud hardly anything in it of that character¬ 
isin' Vaishnava attitude of worship and prayer. Bhakti-marga—the 
path of deuitioti and faith is a later development. From the sacrifices 
of the Vedas we come to the pantheistic monism of the IJpanishadas, 
which is incompatible with faith, which requires a personal god and 
a monotheistic god. 

Krishna Vasudeva. a wion of the Brishni family of Mathura is 
the founder of thi.- monotheistic Bhagavata religion. Krishna is a 
historical peisonnge of cxtinotdinury {towers and jiolentialities, round 
whose marvellous hie and character, myths and legends grew up as 
time passed, so as to obscure his wonderful personality m mist and 
darkness. 

But still it is certain that he proclaimed the massage of love and 
devotion and preached it in his time. The Bhagavat (lita—the song 
divine is the monumental work of his genius aud is the Bible of 
Vaishnavism. 

With the processor time, Krishna was deified and whh identified 
with Vishnu. The religion of Krishna wa< known as Bhagavatjsm, 
the worship of the adorable one. Bbagavatism, otherwise called 
Satwata religion, adopted some of the doctrines of the Sankbya and 
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Yoga systems and developed by assimilating tbe Vyuba doctrine and 
the doctrine of Avatara or incarnation. 

Thus, in course of time, Krishna became to the Vaishnavas, the 
emblem and manifestation of the Divinity on earth. He, it is said, 
is the most perfect incarnation of the Godhead on earth, while others 
are much partial manifestations of the Supreme Lord. 

The Great Guptas were followers of this Bhagavat religion and 
through their efforts, Vaishnavism became the prevalent religion of 
India. During the Gupta era the Puranas were written to glorify 
the doings of Vishnu who came to be the supreme deity, of which 
Krishna was the most perfect Incarnation. 

The Hankhya doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti gave rise to the 
worship of Lakshmi and Narayana in the Gupta period. 

With tbe fall of the Guptas, Vaishnavism lost its stronghold in 
Upper India, and migrated to the south, where it was kept alive by 
the Alwars and the Sri Vaishnava Acharyas. 

When Sankara, the intellectual giant, flourished with his epoch- 
making theory of absolute monism, the south gave birth to Ramanuja, 
who soliditied Vaishnavism and made it a living theistic faith, after 
refuting the arguments of Sankara in his famous Sri Bhasya. 

There are |>opularIy four churches of Vaishnavism, which 
separated itself into four sects after the great revival of Ramanuja 
bocause of different interpretations of tho Vedanta. Ramanuja is the 
expounder of the school of qualified monism kuown as the Bree school. 
The people of Iiih ago who staggered before the conception of the 
formless, colourless absolute and hankered after a personal God whom 
they could love and worship found a new light in the doctrines of 
Prapaiti and Bhakti, love and surrender preached by Ramanuja. 

Ramanamla is an apostolic successor of Ramanuja who founded 
a new cult of dispensation, which did away with caste distinctions 
and made it a religion for all Hindus. Kavir, a disciple of Ramananda 
broadened the idea of his master and took both Hindus and 
Mahomedans as his disciples* 

Maddhacharya is the founder of Maddhvi sect. His commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra is the standard book of his sect. Next to the 
Sree Vaishnavas, the followers of Maddhacharya are of importance. 
The Gaudiya Vaishnava school, though a distinct development, accepts 
tbe Maddhi church as their own. 

Nimbaditya is a reputed name of the Sanaka school, which has 
little hold. Vallavacharya is the distinguished exponent of tbe Kodra 
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school and is the author of the famous Vallava Bhasya. Both these 
schools give stress on devotion through emotional ecstasies. 

These four dispensations wore evolved between the 11th and 
the loth centuries. But Vaishnavism came to its acme with ChaitaQya 
in Bengal who flourished towards the end of the 15th ceutury. 

Chaitanya is oue of the greatest seers of India, to whose vision 
was revealed a paradise of mystic love and devotion. The outstanding 
characteristic of Chaitanya is that he was able to concentrate in bis 
personal character, the deepest and the most sublime ecstasies of 
spiritual love. He opened the flood-gates of the ocean of spiritual 
love and inundated the country as it were and brought to the doors 
of all and sundry the glorious bliss of divine love. 

A profound mystic as lie is, his attainments in human measures 
may not seem very great : but to all who sec deep, it cannot but 
appear that his gift to humanity is a rich heritage, which has a bright 
future for it, for he preached a religion which tries to remake our 
whole life and character on high levels of transcendental love. 

Chaitainya, the Vaishnava apostle of Bengal showed an attach¬ 
ment for God which is hardly to be met with in any other religious 
teacher. This ardent love, this passionate attachment is that of a 
bride for the bride-groom, of a maid for her lover. We all know 
that the love between a man and a woman has the highest appeal 
in our life. It is the sweetest relation that gives hrilh to the sweetest 
emotions. The sweetest emotions of sex-love were transmuted by 
the example and teaching of Chailannya into the pure gold of divine 
love. 

The essence of Vaishnavism is in thin mystic outlook, in this 
mystic passion and love. We are to sublimate our sex feelings and 
yearnings and elevate the same to the plane of divine Jove. We are 
to make ourselves in tune with the infinite not by asceticism, not by 
rites and ceremonies, not by work, nor knowledge but through the 
most profound ecstasies of love. The romance and passion of sex-love 
is to be purified and exalted and when we do so by strict moral 
discipline, we can, then and then alone rise into the blessedness and 
joy of divine life. We are to detach ourselves from ail that is not 
God and lie in the contemplation of God and nothing but it, in the 
transports of divine love. 

Chaitanya found in the iyrics of Joydeva, Vidyapati and 
Chandidas the highest embodiment of the infinite passion for which 
the finite hearts yearn. He would spend whole nights singing these 
lyrics of love, which inspired him with boundless joy. His love 
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for them made them popular and there can a move for new songs 
and lyrics. 

New poets appeared on the scene and new songs poured in with 
the warmth and freshness of a new love, just like the carols of the 
songsters. Many of them have died a natural death, others unnatn* 
ral, hut still many remain to delight our hearts and souls. 

These lyrics delineate a million phases of love in a graceful 
style and with melodic beauty. Even if we forget their elusive 
mystic suggestion they cannot but delight us with their note of 
human passion, their tender and wistful atmosphere. 

At times no doubt their amorous intensity may shock a puritan, 
hut the sweet and delicate graces of most of them make them cheri¬ 
shed treasure.-, of our life. Their melody, their rhythmic swing, 
and their range cannot hut make them songs for all times and for 
all ages. For the beauty of workmanship, for the loveliness of 
rhythmic cadence for their compelling appeal and for the sweetness 
of the themes, the best of them stand unrivalled jn the whole litera¬ 
ture of the world, 

Jaydcva, the earliest of Hus glorious band of singers is the first 
to sing in mellifluous Haiislait the love ecstasies of Krishna and Badha. 
Had ha is the incarnation of the hunger for the absolute in man and 
as such she has no place in the older and the more important Puranas. 
Jaydeva got his materials from the Brahmuuuvarta Purana hut the 
fire of his genius fused them with a new splendour all his own. The 
Gita-(rovmda is an unrivalled hook, both for its marvellous beauty 
and music and is the procurer of the movement which gave impetus 
to the willing of Ivadha-Krislma songs. 

After Jaydeva comes Vidyapati. Yidyapati is a Alaithil jioet 
and he wrote in the Muithil dialect which is akin to the old Bengali 
language. But his lyrics have been made our own and we reckon 
him as one of our own poets. Yidyapati and Chandidas are the 
twin starB who shine with resplendence in our early literature but 
we know very little of their lives and times. 

Vidyapati lias a vitalised scholarship, while Chandidas excels 
in simplicity and sincerity. The superb rush of music, the crysta¬ 
lline clearness of his pictures, the vividness of his imagery mark 
Yidyapati as a great genius. He excels in portraying things with 
a richness of style and complexity, which be seldom found in 
Chandidas. 

But there is a compelling appeal io the pure lyrics of Chandidas. 
In their simple intensity of feeling and expression, his love lyrics 
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contain the inmost heart of sex-romance. Ease, passion and sincer¬ 
ity, these three mark bis genius. 

A poignant intensity runs through all his utterances and the 
vibrant heart-appeal lifts the readers from the work-a-day world 
to a dream land of love and poesy. Chandidas expresses in inimitable 
language a thousand and one mood of love, which at times, raises 
the hunger for the Infinite for their mystic tone. 

In fine, Chandidas is a better poet than Vidyapati. Chandidas is 
the unsurpassed lyric {>oet of Bengal, who has sung ihe most superb 
songs in Bengal, which can outvie in their normal dignity and subtle 
charms the exquisite utterance of any other lyric poet of the world. 

Coming to the age of Chaitnnya we find two poets, Govindadas 
and Jnanadas who stand as compeers just as Chandidas and Vidyapati 
were. Govindadas is learned like Vidyapati and wrote in the strain of 
Vidyapati, while Jnanadas accepted Chandidas as his master, 
(iovindadas was recognised as a master-poet by bis contemporaries. 
His lyrics an* resplendent with a bright light which take the reader to 
a world of music. The harmonic flow of his songs takes us through 
the different worlds of rich music. 

Jnanadas is less musical hut excels in imaginative fervour and 
simplicity. As an artist as well as a poet Govindadas ranks superior 
to Jnanadas, whose genius is clouded by the more resplendent light of 
Chandidas, whom be copied and imitated. 

It is difficult to select names from the lesser lights. Among 
their works, Narottam's prayers arc the best m our literature. Their 
devotional ardour has not in any way interfered with their poetic 
beauty and emotional ap{*eal. 

♦ 

Balaramdas has written a few lyrics which are on a par with the 
best of Chandidas’s and delight us with their freshness and sincerity. 

Among the rest, whose number is over two hundred, I would 
select the names of Vasudeva Ghosha, Prcmdas, Narahari Sircer and 
Jadunandan for special mention. 

Vaishnava lyrics are poems of love, which show an exquisite 
response to manifestations of the different phases of love in all its 
elusive graces and mysterious charms. It is a world of tears where the 
beloved weeps in the bliss of union as well as in the throes of separa¬ 
tion. Their pensive sweetness is their unique charm which stirs our 
feelings to their depths. Elemental in their appeal just like a sunset 
or like the full moon upon the dark waters, these vividly passionate 
songs are never-failing sources of wonder and delight to us all. 
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Matchless lyrics they are, in their flood of superb imagery, in 
their bewitching delineation of the emotional experiences and their 
power of mystic suggestions. These mystic poets and singers sang 
in spontaneous joy and sang with their whole heart. 

To call them nice, to call them fine would simply be a profane 
utterance. Sweet, lovely sensuous they are, but they are something 
more. Through these sings the living human roul and sings the 
hankering human heart. These contain something heavenly, 
something divine, which transmutes their passionate charms into 
the wistful hunger of the human heart for the ultimate love and 
beauty. 

They speak of a joy, they sing of a bliss, which at times only 
touches the horizon of human sensibility. 

Those lyrics therefore have a universal appeal and I am sure 
people all over the world, would find in them an abiding joy. In 
the midst of the fever and fret, the heal and dust of modern life, 
these will bring an atmosphere of pguce and love. Their vital influ¬ 
ences will enrici) our sorrow-iadeu souls and embalm all our cares 
and worries. 

1 would request all genuine lovers of poetry to drink deep 
the honey of Vaisbrmva lyrics, for I am certain that they would, 
even, in the midst of the bewildering coufusion of our modern life, 
where misery and despair reign supreme, sanctify and strengthen 
our souls. They would bring back to us the joys and delights of 
a forgotten world—the enthusiasm and vigour of a happy life, and 
the forbidden blisB of divine intoxication. They would surely 
enable us, who are groping in dark and mist, to find a fresh 
faith and a new outlook. 



REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

VIII 

Brajbndranath Dr 
Historical Account op Sassrram 

Sasserara is a place of historic note. It was here that Sher or 
Shir Khan, who afterwards assumed the title of Sher or Shir Shab 
when he defeated and dethroned Humayun, the son of Babar, and 
founded the short-lived Sur (Afghan) dynasty (1540-55), passed his 
younger days, where he was buried, and where bis Mausoleum stand* 
to this day. Tiie history of Shir Shah’s achievements can be read 
in any In lian history, anl need not be narrated here in any great 
detail. It would bo sufficient to say here that he was a man of 
consummate ability and gemus. The ultimate success of the Mugbals, 
and the great celebrity which they attained, have resulted in bis being 
considered a usurper ; but as Elphinstone says, *' be was born in 
the country, and expelled a foreign family who had only been in 
possession for fourteen years. His claim was therefore more in 
conformity with justice than those of most other founders of Indian 
dynasties.” 

As I have said it would be out of place if 1 wrote a history of 
8hir Shah here. I however take the liberty to quote here some 
facts of the early life of the man, as described in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
a History of India in Persian, written by an officer of the Emperor 
Akbar, not many years after Shir Shah s death, which I was engaged 
in editing and translating for the Bibliotheca Indies. The passages 
quoted are m the II Vol. of the work. These facts of Sbir Shah’s 
history are not to be found in the ordinary histories of India ; and as 
they show how he behaved in his youth ; and as ' the child is the 
father of the man,’ I think there quotations will be of some interest 
to the reader. 

The author of the history, being a servant of Akbar, did not like 
to give Shir Khan the title of emperor. He therefore begin* by 
saying “ on the tongues and in the mouths (of men) Sbir Khan is 
mentioned as Sbir Shab. His name was Farid, and bis father’s 
name Hasan. Hasan was of the tribe of Sur Afghans. At the time 
when Sultan Bahlol attained to sovereignty, he summoned a large 
number of Afghans from the country of Ruh which is the abt^e of 
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the Afghan*. At that time, the father of Hasan Sor, who 


bore the name of Ibrahim came to Hindustan, and entered the 
service of one of the amin of Sultan Bahiol.” Abul Fazl who is not 
so conscientious a historian as the author of the Tabaqat says that 
Hasan was a horse leader bat this does not appear to be correct 
according to other historians. 

“ Hasan had eight sons. (Farid) and Nizam were of one mother, 
and their mother was of Afghan descent. The others were sons of 
slave-girl mothers. Hasan did not have much affection for Farid's 
mother ; and in comparison to the other sous, be did not give much 
attention to Farid. The latter, therefore, being aggrieved with his 
father’s service, and foregoing the happiness of it, went to serve 
Jamal Khan at Jaunpur. Hasan sent a letter to Jamal Khan begging 
him to send Farid to him, after comforting and encouraging the 
latter. He also represented that he wished that Farid should read 
something and should cultivate good manner*, and morals. Although 
Jamal Khan insisted on Farid's going back to his father, from which 
be said, all his happiness would spring, be did not agree. He said 
'Jaunpur is a city in comparison to Sasseram and there are more 
learned men here.’ He lemained there for some time and read 
something. He studied the Kulia (a treatise on grammar) with 
commentaries and other books. He also read the Gulistan, liuslan 
and the Sikandarnama, which the people of Hindustan used to read 
in those days ; and he acquired knowledge from books on travels and 
histories. 

"After two or three years, when Hasan came to Jaunpur, their 
relatives intervenod ; and brought Farid to wait on his father, and 
removed the ill-feeling. 

“ Hasan then entrusted the management of bis }<igtr (fief; to 
Farid and sent him there. At the time of taking leave, Farid told 
his father, * Every affair in the world and specially the work of a 
chief is founded on justice. If you send me to the jagir, I shall never 
transgress the rules of equity, aud your servants are chiefly your 
relations and kindred. If any of them transgresses the path of justice 
I shall not wink at their transgressions.’ Having said such things 
he went to the jagir. Having arrived there he behaved with great 
judgment and ability, and held the balance evenly among bis relatives. 
The headmen of some of the villages, who were turbulent and refrac¬ 
tory, did not come and wait on him. Farid preparing to punish 
them, consulted with his retainers. They all said, ‘ The troops are 
with jour father.' Farid then ordered that two hundred horses 
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should be made ready ; and he also borrowed a horse from the haadrnas 
of each village ; and he summoned all men of the claaa of soldiers 
who lived in that neighbourhood and had no horses. He gave them 
help with some money and clothes, and enoouraging them with 
promises mounted them on the borrowed horses, and attacked the 
refractory tenants. He pillaged their houses and took them and 
their families prisoners After that he collected a large force and 
marched against some of the turbulent men, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of his parganas and relying on their strength and power 
and wealth, and tbe complete protection afforded to them by the 
jungle, did not iu the least care for him, and caused trouble to the 
people of bis villages and parganas. He halted near their villages 
and building a fort (entrenchment) round his camp, cut down their 
jungles day after day tilt he reached their fort ; and erecting battering 
rams conquered them ; and slew a large number of them and took 
others prisoners. He acted in such a way, that after that all the 
turbulent men of the neighbourhood became submissive and obedient; 
and paid their rents. His parganas became rich and populous and he 
became powerful and wealthy.” 

There are no remains of any palace or other similar buildings in 
Sasseram, but there is Shir Shah’s tomb or Mausoleum, which is in 
a fair state of preservation, and also that of his son and successor 
Sahm Shah, formerly known as Jelai Khan, which is in ruins, and 
is overgrown with jungle. They were both built on artificial islands, 
situated in the centre of extensive artificial sheets of water. That on 
which Shir Shah’s Mausoleum stands is said to have been a mile 
in circumference, faced by walls of cut stone, with flights of 
steps descending to the water. When I saw it, the area actually 
under water was much smaller. This was surrounded by a low 
bank, which must at one time have been covered with water. 
Bound this low bank are high banks.’ There were no vestiges 
of the walls of cut stone, and of the flights of steps except 
in one or two places on the side nearest to the town where some 
remains of them could be seen. The people of that end of tbe town 
get their drinking water from it, or at least did so when I was in the 
place. The tank is now kept filled with water from the canal which 
joins Buxar with Bedadih, a place about three miles from Saaserim 
by a'distributary. The main feature of the tomb is a massive central 
dome surrounded by galleries protected by baitlemeuted parapets. 

Sasseram is sometimes dignified with the title of Nasir<ut»hokkam, 
which means tbe “giver of victory to the rulers” on account of its 
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alleged loyalty to the British Government at the time of the Sepoy 
mutiny, but ae far as I know there is no mention of this in any 
authentic history. There is a religious endowment at Sasseram 
presided over by a Sajjadanashin, literally “the man wbo sits on the 
prayer carpeV’ but who was really the superintendent of the 
endowment. I have previously, had to make an incidental mention 
of a disputed succession to ihe Sajjada. 

SaBserarn is essentially a Musalman town, but there was no 
trouble between the Musalmans and Hindus at the time I was there. 
On one occasion, at the time of the Muharram, there was a rather 
serious riot in which several people were wounded, but it arose from 
two Muharram processions disputing with each other, as to the order 
in which they were to pass along a road. 1 was on the spot, and the 
riot was very quickly put down, and there was no fresh disturbance. 

The Kymore plateau occupies the southern end of thiB sub division 
as it does of that of Ihe sifter sub-division of Bhabua. The fort of 
Khotasgarh is built on a part of this plateau. The name shows that 
it was the fort of the ancient Hindu prince Rohitasva, son of King 
Harischandra of the solar dynasty, and of his queen Saibya, but the 
first mention of it in historic times occurs in the history of Shir Shah. 
It was then held by a Hindu Raja whom Shir Khan dispossessed of 
it, by means of a treacherous stratagem. When I saw Rbotasgarh, 
there were standing parts of the outer walls which were said to he 
518 miles in circumference. There were also some buildings, the 
remains of a palace, in a fair state of preservation, but the barracks, 
bazars, stables, etc., had either disappeared altogether, or were m a 
few places in a ruinous condition. A fairly good road had been made 
from the village of Akbarpur on the plains not far ftoru the river Sone 
to the edge of the plateau, at the same time the road to Karar and 
Adhoura in the Bhabua sub-division was made. The area of the 
plateau in this sub-division was smaller than in Bhabua. There were 
no villages as far as I could see and it was not necessaiy to have a 
Police station or outpost anywhere in the part of the plateau included 
in it. 

Service in Sasseram 

There was an old gentleman of the name of Davis living at 
Akbarpur at the time I was in Sasseram who deserves to be 
mentioned. He was very well read, and possessed a very valuable 
library. He had never been to Europe, but from his extensive 
reading and bis retentive memory, he could give most graphic and 
accurate descriptions of most of the capitals and other cities of Europe. 
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He lived alone in his bungalow, but bad a number of old and faithful 
servants. His bungalow was surrrounded by rocky land at the foot 
of the slope of the plateau, but he had made it green and fairly fertile 
by never allowing a leaf which fell from the trees, or a single blade 
of grass to be swept away. Herds of deer used to come to the 
compound and rest there at night. They were never molested in any 
way. He was very careful and fastidious about his lamps. They 
had shades of green glass which according lo him made the light very 
restful and soothing to the eyes. His greatest peculiarity, however, 
was a fixed belief that he was always attended by a guardian spirit, 
and he would mention many occasions, when this guardian spirit 
had saved him from death or other serious calamity. For instance, he 
told me, that, on one occasion, he was walking through the jungle 
when he cainc to a place, where the path bifurcated, and the two 
paths went in two different directions. He was doubtful which path 
he should follow, when a man appeared there, and directed him as 
to the path be should take. He went along that path, and had no 
mishap of any kind, but he afterwards'learnt that a man, who had 
gone along the other path about that time, was killed by a tiger. He 
firmly believed that the man who appeared, was his guardian spirit, 
and by appearing at that particular place and time had saved him 
from being killed by the tiger. He was dining with me one nigtit. 
Shortly before he came a man came and enquired whether Mr. Davis 
was coming to dine there that evening. He was told that he was, 
on learning which he went away. We thought that the man 
was Mr. Davis’s servant, but when Mr. Davis came, the man who 
had come to enquire whether be was dining there that night, did not 
come with him. I spoke to Mr. Davis about this. He smiled mys¬ 
teriously and said that it was bis guardian spirit. If it was, he came 
in an extremely material guise, and his visit appears to have been a 
very purposeless one, for no danger of any kind threatened Mr. Davis 
that evening. 

The sub divisions of Bhabua and Sasseram are both intersected 
by the Grand Trunk Hoad, which runs from the north-west to the 
south-east. The portion of the Hasseram sub-division to the North 
of the Grand Trunk Hoad iB intersected by the Buxar-Bedadib, and 
the Arrah-Dehri canals and the numerous distributaries. There is 
no canal or distributary south of the Grand Trank Hoad, except the 
f-hort distributary which supplies water to the big tank in the centre 
of which Shir Shah’s Mausoleum stands. The canals and distribu¬ 
taries have been aligned, so the engineers say, along the highest 
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ridges, and are supposed not to interfere with the drainage in any way. 
They were therefore, according to the engineers, not responsible in 
any way to the deterioration in the health of the sub-division which 
was admittedly taking place. As a matter of fact they do interfere 
with the drainage to a greater or less extent. I knew one village, 
Koath, which was surrounded on all sides by canals and distributaries, 
so that the rain water conid not drain oiT at all, the soil became 
water-logged, and the place became very malarious. That was the 
impression I formed, I do not know whether the malaria has increased 
or has ceased altogether since then. 

The head works of the canals at Dehri deserve some mention. 
A dam lias been built right across the Bone, the two end portions of 
which are without any openings, while the middle portion has sluice 
gates. Above the dam the river remains brimful of water and looks 
beautiful ; below it, it is nearly dry, except in the rains, with narrow 
channels meandering here and there over the sandy bed. The canals 
which traverse the Gaya district issue out of the river on the eastern 
side, while those that run across the Shahabad district debouch from 
the western bank. Now that the Grand Chord line of railway has 
been built, a good view of the clam may be obtained from the railway 
carriages when a train passes over the new railway bridge over the 
Bone. There is a story about fish-ladders in connection with the dam, 
which is curious. It is said that a sum of Ks. 5,000 or JRa. 10,000 
I do not remember which, was provided for erecting fish-ladders to 
enable the fish to go over across the dam. The ladders were never 
provided, but the money, in some mysterious way, disappeared. 

The old Maharaja of Pumraon died, and the accession of Maha¬ 
raja Badha Prasad Singh on the Gaddi took place, white I was at 
Sasseram. There was a great gathering ot guests, both European 
and Indian, at Pumraon, and various functions took place at the time 
of the accession. 1 was invited and attended them. There were 
tennis tournaments, a durbar and several dinners and dances and 
much firework. 

The sob-divisional house at Sasseram was a fairly large and 
comfortable one, and my mother, and my wife and uiy little eon 
joined me there. When I was theije my second daughter was born 
on the 15th February. 1882. She is now the wife of Mr. S. K. Ghose, 
M.A. (Cantab.), l.C.S. Sasseram is extremely hot in the hot weather, 
and the glare from the rocky hills, which are in close proximity to 
the south of the town, produces great irritation of the eyes, which 
frequently causes Ophthalmia. Some members of my family suffered 
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from it, and my children also suffered from bowel complaints. For 
these reasons I applied for privilege leave, but before it was granted 
Mr. Caspersz, I.C.8. who was at that time Sub-divisional Officer of 
Raniganj in the district of Burdwan, wrote to me that he had never 
served in Behar, and he had found out that I had never served in 
Bengal ; so if 1 agreed, we might each make an application for a 
mutual exchsnge. On receiving this letter, I wrote to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, informing him that although I bad 
applied for privilege leave, yet as Mr. Caspersz had written to roe, 
suggesting a mutual exchange of sub-division*, I was willing for the 
present to forego my leave, if I was posted at Raniganj. 1 got a 
demi-official letter soon after, in which J was totd, that in accordance 
with my request I would be transferred to Raniganj. There waa 
however seme kind of difficulty, as there was much delay in my 
appointment to Raniganj being gazetted. Probably the managers of 
the coal mines or collieries as they are called, which are numerous in 
Raniganj objected to a Bengali officer being placed for the first time 
in charge of the sub-divieiou. There was so much delay that I again 
w»ote to the Chief Secretary, telling him that if there was any objec¬ 
tion to my boiug posted at Raniganj, I did not particularly want to 
go there, but would be glud to get the leave of absence for wiiicb I 
bad originally applied. 1 received a reply that the notification of my 
appointment had been delayed by mistake, but it would be gazetted 
at once. It was gazetted soon after that, and 1 came to Raniganj 
in due course. 


SECTION VIII 
Service in Bengal : Raniganj 

The Sub-Divisional Officer’s house at Uaniganj was a fairly 
spacious one, but it was in some respects very inconveniently located. 
On two sides it was hounded by the Itauigunj pottery works, in which 
there were several high chimnc)s spouting smoke and occasionally 
flames. On the third side, there was a hotel. In front, at a short 
distance, was the railway line, and the station. All these combined 
to make the situation very hot and dusty and noisy, if I remember 
right, there was also an ice factory in the hotel compound, but I 
am not quite sure ; but there was something there also which added 
to the heat and the noise. 

I had bought some fine milch cows and a milch buffalo at 
Saaaeram. The Sub-divisional residence there was situated on the 
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Grand Trunk Road, along which large herds of beautiful milch cows 
and buffaloes used to be marched down from the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab for sale in Calcutta. Sometimes the cows 
calved while still en route, and the traders finding it difficult to march 
a cow with a young baby calf, down to Calcutta, which was still 
more than three hundred miles distant, had to sell them at a 
considerable sacrifice. In this way I bought the cows and the buffalo 
at a comparatively cheap price, and soon after our arrival at Raniganj 
they were brought down there by road. They excited a good deal 
of admiration on thvir aruval, but as the servuut who came with 
them was somewhat careless, probably presuming upon the fact, 
that he was in the service of the hakim or Magistrate of the place and 
allowed some of them once or twice to trespass into the neighbours' 
gardens, I received some complaints of the damage they had caused. 
I at once gave order to the cowherd, and the cattle were properly 
watched, and nothing further happened. 

We had tome mango-itsh sent to us from Calcutta, soon after 
our ariival at Kaniganj As we could not get anything hut rahu (or 
rut-carp) or other similar tank fishes when in Bihar, they were found 
to be a very great delicacy. I remember that some years later when 
1 was Collector of Hughly and Mr. Luce, I. C. S., came from Patna 
to officiate for me, when I went on short leave, he had some mango- 
fish for the first time in his life when dining with me on the night of 
his arrival, aud expressed very great admiration for the fish. 

Something happened not long after our arrival at Raniganj, 
which was productive of some trouble. As I have mentioned already, 
the Sub-Divisional Officer’s residence where I lived, was bounded on 
two aides by the Raniganj {lottery works, and the gate leading to 
the latter was very close to one of the two gates of the former. 
Raniganj town stands within the boundaries of the Zamindari or 
Pattani Mahal (a special kind of tenure created by Z3mindars) of 
one of the principal coal companies. Well, one day I received a 
letter from the manager'of the pottery works, calling my attention 
to the fact that a poou or darwan (gate keeper) of the coal company 
referred to, was at that moment stationed just outside the gate of 
his works, and was preventing all raiyats of the Raniganj Zamindari 
or Pattani Mahal, to enter these works. He also pointed out the 
fact that the coolies or labourers were paid at the rate of 5 or 6 annas 
a day at the pottery works, whereas they get only 2 annas a day at 
the coal mine and even that pittance was not paid wholly in cash. 
What .they actually got was a basket of ooal, which they could sell 
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for 5 pice, if they found a buyer for it, and 3 pice in oath. Betide*, 
the work at the pottery works was above ground, and waa in many 
ways pleasanter and more healthful than that in the mines. Naturally 
the labourers were very anxious to work at the potteries ; but as this 
interfered with the work in the mines those in charge of the latter, 
who wanted as many men as they could get, to work in the mine8| 
did not at all like that their own raiyats should go and work in the 
pottery works. They accordingly stationed their darwani juat outside 
the gates of the pottery works with orders to prevent their raiyats 
vi el armis to enter them and work there. I do not know how long 
tins had been going on, and if it hud been going on for any length of 
time, why the manager of the potter? works had not complained 
before, or whether it was an entirely new move on the part of the 
coal people ; but when the matter had been brought to my notice, 
it was clearly my duty to enquire into the matter, and if the 
complaint was found to be well-grounded, it was, equally clearly, 
my duty to stop the continuance of the illegal action of the manager 
of the roll’erv. 

I avirlinjly s’nt for the danoan, and when he came, asked 
him what he was doing there. He said he had orders from his 
employers to prevent the raiyats of the latter from going to the 
pottery works, and work there; and he was simply carrying out these 
orders. T told him that under the circumstances, I would not 
punish him that day, but he was to go away at once and tell his 
employers that I had warned him and if I found him or any 
other servant of the colliery, acting in a similarly unlawful manner 
I would certainly prosecute him, and he would no doubt be 
punished. T do not know whether the proprietors or the manager 
of the pottery works were grateful to me, but the coal people were 
certainly annoyed and incensed. 

After a while, another matter cropped > up, which caused further 
annoyance, this time not to the manager of one coal company, but 
to all or most of them. T received a petition, signed by many 
villagers complaining that the managers of many collieries often took 
away the carts and bullocks of their raiyats, whenever they bad any 
need for them. The petitioners admitted that they were always 
paid at the rate of one rupee per cart per diem, which in those days 
and at that locality was very good pay. hut they complained that the 
forcible use of their carts and bullock* often resulted in a very great 
loss to them. Many of them had only one cart, and a single pair 
of bullocks and if these were taken away on a particular day when 
6-1830P—IV 
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tilt owner required the bullocks for ploughing his lend, or the cart 
far taking the produce of hie land to the hat or market, the rupee 
that be got, did not in any way compensate him for the* loss he 
suffered. I caused enquiries to be made, and I found that the 
statements made in the petition were perfectly correct. I then 
issued a genera) order that no carts were to be commandeered without 
the consent of the owner, and had it widely published. I suppose 
it had the desired effect. In any case, I received no further com* 
plaint. 

The managers of the collieries were however not going to take 
these orders lying down. They must have conferred together, and 
it appeared that they arranged that a large number of them should 
meet together at Raniganj, ostensibly to celebrate the christening 
of a daughter of one of them, and should invite the magistrate of 
the district Mr. L—, who had known them for many years, and whom 
they had known for many years, to meet them, so that they might 
explain tc^hira, how they were being harassed by the new Bengali 
or as they would call him “Native" Joint Magistrate. The fateful 
morning arrived. I was of course not ii.vitad to the christening 
festivities, but as soon as they were over, the Magistrate came over 
to my house; and explained to me at first in a very friendly way, 
that I was quite new to the place, whereas be knew it very thoroughly, 
having served for some years as Magistrate-Collector of the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Bnnkura, and now for some years as Magistrate Collec¬ 
tor of Burdwan, that the place was a poverty stricken wilderness, 
till the colliery owners and managers brought their energy and their 
capital there, and made it rich and prosperous. He finally said 
that it waa not right and proper that I should harass these people 
in any way, and he exhorted me not to do so. I, of course, knew 
or could guess what he was driving at, and I pointed out that I 
bad not, so far as I knew, harassed anybody; and if anybody had 
brought any act of mine, which was illegal and vexatious, to his 
notice, he as my superior officer could have called upon roe for an 
explanation, and could have reprimanded me, or reported the matter 
to the higher authorities, if my explanation was, in any vaynn- 
aatiafaotory. I. of course, appreciated his kindness in coming to 
my house, and talking to me in a friendly way, but as I was not 
aware of having harassed anybody, I did not see how I could mend 
nay ways. After that, finding that he could not bring me to what 
he thought was reason, or to accept his views, Mr. L—walked out 
of nay house. 
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He then walked straight to my office, and inspected the Registra¬ 
tion Office. In those days Sub-Divisional Officers were also Sab- 
Registrars, and I may also incidentally mention that such of them 
as were members of the Civil Service were also Mun&ifs, or at least 
they bad to try a tew civil cases, so that they might learn a little 
of civil law and procedure, which would be ol some use to them, 
if they afterwards joined the judicial branch of the Civil Service. 
In the Registration Office, Mr. L—who as District Registrar had the 
right to inspect my office, found or thought be found that my work 
was very badly in arrear so that he was justified in recommending 
that I should not get any commission ex-officio, Sub-Registrars 
like myself were in those days, paid by commission according to the 
number of deeds completed by them and not by fixed pay. This 
meant that I should be mulcted of iis. 50 or Rs. 60 that being 
the amount I usually got, which would certainly not ruin me, but 
it showed Mr. L —’a frame of miud. 1 had no difficulty, however, 
when the time carne to show the Inspector-Genera) of Registration, 
that the arrears in my office were in no way exceptional or excessive, 
and that my work, if anything, compared very favoui&bly with 
that of my predecessors. So I did not after all even lose the small 
snm of Rs. 6U or Rs. 60. 

It was however impossible that I should remain in charge of 
the sub-division and go on '‘harassing" the colliery owners and 
managers on whom the prosperity of the place depended so much. 
Every effort was to be made for hustling uie out of the place, and 
there was an opportunity belore long for doing so. The neighbour¬ 
ing district of liankura had at that tune been selected as the corpus- 
vile, on which the experiment of an administration manned entirety 
by Indians was to be tried. The District Judge or rather the District 
and Additional Sessions Judge, the Joint Magistrate and the Civil 
Surgeon were already all Indians. Thp District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of the Police were Dot, but 1 suppose it was intended 
that Indians would be appointed to these posts as soon as possible. 
The late Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt was at that time the Joint 
Magistrate, but he was appointed about this time to officiate as 
Magistrate-Collector of the district of B&lasore in Orissa. I was 
sent to Bankora in his place, so that the harassed colliery owners 
were rid of me, and had peace. 

I may mention here, that a case occurred when 1 was at 
Banig&nj to which I referred, in my report on the Ilbert Bill, which 
was under discussion, a short time afterwards, when I was Joint 
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Magistrate of Hughly, and which drew down the vials of the wrath 
of Mr. John Beames, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division on 
ray devoted head. 

In this case a menial servant of a European resident of Raniganj 
complained against the latter of a petty assault. Who or what the 
European was, I do not now remember, nor does it matter very 
much. Of course, 1 could not try the case as I was an Indian and 
the accused was a European British Subject. The District Magistrate 
Mr. L. had to come ail the way from Burdwan to Rimganj to try 
this trumpery case. The accused denied that be had assaulted the 
complainant, but he was nevertheless fined Its. 5 which shewed 
that the trying Magistrate, himself a European, did not believe his 
statement. 1 mentioned this case as sn instance of the inconvenience, 
and waste of valuable time and »oney which the privilege enjoyed 
by European British Subjects of being tiled by Magistrates and Judges 
belonging to their own community caused, as I shall have occasion 
to mention, later on, at the proper time. 

Bankuua 

Bankura was then, and up to a few years ago, very inaccessible. 
The nearest Railway station was at Raniganj about thirty miles 
distant. There was a fairly good road all the way, but there were t%vo 
unbridged rivers, and an unbridged nala or narrow watercourse 
which intersected it. One of these rivers, the Damodar which is 
only about two miles from Jtanignnj and which forms the boundary 
between the two districts of Burdwan und Bankura is a specially 
difficult one to cross at all seasous of the year. In the dry season 
it is a broad stretch of sand with several shallow channels of water 
meandering over it, so that one has to cross the sand with consider¬ 
able difficulty either on foot, or in a conveyance of some kind, and 
then to cross one or two of the channels which might be too deep to 
wade across, in boats. In the rains, it was sometimes a rushing 
current, which it was more or less dangerous to cross. The other 
river the Gaudhesvuri is quite close to Bankura town. At that time 
there wae a causeway across it, which had some ruts and holes in it 
but it waB fairly easy to cross it except when there was an abnormally 
high flood. 

I learnt before leaving Raniganj, that the only bouse that I could 
get in the Civil Station of Bankura, that is in the quarter of the 
town, where European officers resided, was the one which had been 
occupied by Mr. R. C. Dutt, which was a very small ooe. Mrs. R. C. 
Duft and then children had lived in Calcutta, so he bad not required 
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a larger house. I had, therefore, to eend my mother, and my wife and 
brother and children to Calcutta, and to go alone to Bankura. On 
arrival there, I found that there was quarrel of some kind between 
Mr. Anderson, the District Magistrate on the one side and Major 
R. L. Dutt, I.M.S., the Civil Surgeon on the other. I have never 
heard what the quarrel was about, but I understood that Mr. R. C. Dutt 
had also been involved in it. I was advised by some people to have 
nothing to do with Dr. Dutt, but this I refused to do although I did 
not take any part in the quarrel. 

Mr. Anderson or his wife, T do not know who, was very well off. 
He had two housee- in Bankura. One of these was called the Hill 
House. It was a fine house with a very extensive garden and orchard 
attached to it. It wan quite close to the town and the Civil and 
Criminal Courts Mr. Anderson lived in this house himself. The 
other house was also very large, with also a very large compound in 
the neighbouring village of Iienduadib (which was however included 
in Bankura town) which was occupied by the District Judge, 
Mr. Anderson was a vegetarian, and was said to consume a large 
quantity of milk in different forms and preparations. It was also said 
that he got his drinking water from a spring in the Susunia hill situated 
at a distance of about sixteen miles from Bankura. On account of 
his quarrel with the Civil Surgeon, he did not call the latter in, 
when either be or his wife required medical advice, but he used 
to send for Dr. Natabar Sircar who lived at Indas, a long way off from 
Bankura, a distance of about forty miles. 

I did not see Mr. R. C. Dutt at all at this time, as he had 
already left Bankura when I arrived, but I saw Mr. B. C. Seal, the 
District and Assistant Sessions Judge, and Major It. L. Dutt, the 
Civil Surgeon. Mr. Seal was one of the first, probably the first, 
Subordinate Judge in Bengal to rise to the rank of a District Judge. 
I saw him again when I was Collector*of Khulna, and he was District 
and Sessions Judge of Jessore and Khulna. With Dr. and Mrs. Dutt, 
I became very friendly, and frequently enjoyed their hospitality. I 
have since known them for some years in Calcutta. 

I did not remain long in Bankura. I received letters and 
telegrams to say that my little son was suffering from a severe form 
of diphtheria, and roy wife and one of the little girls were also suffer¬ 
ing from a milder form of it. I had to take short leave, and to burry 
down to Calcutta. 

I reached Majbia the village where the road to Raniganj crossed 

the Damodar, and where there was a police outpost, late in the 

% 
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evening. The river was then full end there we# t strong current. I 
•eat ont constables to the ferry ghat (landing place) to t#ll the farmer 
to arrenge to take me across- They came back and said that no 
boatman would dare to attempt to cross the river in the darkness of 
night and that I should have to wait till day-light, when the boatman 
would ferry me across. I saw there was no help, and arranged to 
pass the night at Majhia. Early next morning I war laken across 
the river, and went to Raniganj, and thence to Calcutta. When I 
arrived there I found that the little boy had died the preceding morning, 
but my wife and the little girl were better, and there was a likelihood 
of their recovery. I had to return to Bankura, as I had only a few 
days' casual leave, but on my return I applied for and obtained three 
months’ privilege leave which I spent in Calcutta. 

1 was afterwards Collector of Bankura and later I had to go there 
on several occasions, twtcc when I was officiating Commissioner of 
Burdwan, and later again after T had retired from the Civil Service 
when my son-in-law Mr. G. S. I)utt, I.C.S. was Magistrate-Collector 
of the district. 


{to be continued.) 



LORD CURZON AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Boxrnun Bhattacharta, M.A., Ph D. (lord.) 

Unifitnitf of Cs/cetf# 

The private correspondence which passed between Lord Curzon, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 1899 to 1905, and 
Tiord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India from 1895 
to 1903, which has recently been made available to readers 
in the India Office Library (Commonwealth Relations Offiice), in 
London, throws some interesting light on the working of the 
Government of India under that domineering Viceroy. Lord Curzon 
himself attached great importance to these letters. Soon after bis 
arrival in India, Cnrzon wrote to Hamilton, on 23 February 1899, 
“Government by private correspondence, with telegrams when requir¬ 
ed, seems to me to be both an agreeable and, in practice, an 
effective method of administration". This view was strengthened as he 
came to have stronger grip on his exalted office, for in his letter 
to Hamilton, on 18 .Tune 1901, he reiterated his opinim saying, 
“As you and I know though perhaps it is desirable that the world 
should not, India is really governed by confidential correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy.’* 

The following letters have been picked up from the correspon¬ 
dence between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. They 
reveal the real attitude of Cnrzon to the Indian National Congress 
and his lack of appreciation of the potential strength of the Congress. 
Incidentally they also throw some light on the help which the rich 
men in India, includin'; the Princes and landed aristocracy, 
rendered to the Congress and the freedom movement in India. 


I 


Viceregal Lodge 
Simla 

Jane 7,1899 

My dear George, 

I duly received your confidential letter enclosing memo about 
“India" * and Wedderburn *. I attach less importance to the 


* Tbs Joorn*! of tb* Indian National Congress in Orsst Britain. 

Sir William Weddrborn, Bart., M. P., (Retd. T. C. 8 ). President of the Indian 
National Congress, ISM 
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pernicious influence of the former than does the writer. I bad 
expected (knowing the paper well and the tactics and mind of 
its Editor) that on arriviug in India I would find its doctrines 
permeating and its articles, etc., repeated everywhere in the 
vernacular press. This does not seem to be the case to any appre¬ 
ciable extent, chiefly owing to the fact that it only arrives here 
2-3 weeks after publication, too late to be of much use to the daily 
or even to the weekly newspapers. Again, if I may give a per¬ 
sonal illustration, “India’’ has never bad a kind—but usually a 
sneering or malignant word f >r me. This however has not so far 
at all influenced the favourable verdict which the Indian newiw 
papers still maintain ; though how long I shall keep it I hesitate 
to say. 

I rather gather that you want me to ascertain what native 
princes or noblemen contribute to Congress funds, and I will 
endeavour to discover this. 

Upon the other point, my titles, rewards and distinctions to 
agitators, l do not stand in need of conviction I cut out from 
my native honours list all the names of those of whom I have 
learned that they were associated with anti British papers or 
societies. Of course, as you know, Sandhurst 1 has been the great 
offender in recommending and honouring such men. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cuizon of Kedleston 


IT 

Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla 

June 28,1899 

My dear George, 

In reply to the notes which you sent me a short time ago, 
upon the paper “India’’ and other subjects, I send you a copy 
of a private noto which has been drawn up for me by Mr. Bayley* 
General Superintendent of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department. 
Any further information that we may procure shall be passed on 
to you in the same way. 


* Lord Sandhn rat, Ocrarnor of Bomba;. 1395-1899 

* «Cbarle* Stuart Bajley, I. C. S., C. S. I.. 


Yonrs very sincerely, 
Curzon of Kedleston 
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Note by Mr. C. S. Bay ley, General Superintendent of Operations 
for the Supperession of Thagi and Dakaiti, dated 18th June, 1899 

1. We have no evidence to show that “India” is supplied 
gratis, as stated in the note, to the vernacular press and to pnblio 
bodies in this country, though it is not improbable that many 
of the Native papers receive it as an exchange. On the other 
hand we do know that one leading object, in the establishment 
of the journal was to bring griBt to the Congress mill. To take 
one proof out of many which l can, if desired, bring forward 
on this point, I may mention a meeting bold in Calcutta on the 
2nd February, 1894, at which, after an address had been delivered 
by Mr. Morgan Brown, the Assistant Secretary of the British 
Committee, Babu Surendra Nath Bancrjea 1 proposed that the 
Hooghly District should pay Rs. 600 annually to the Congress, 
for which puqiogd 100 subscribers to “India” were wanted. 

Whether the distribution is free or not. there can be no doubt 
that the author of the note is right in saying that “India” is very 
widely distributed and that it exercises an important influence over 
the Native press and that the influence is pernicious. 

*2. As to the support given to the Congress by Chiefs and 

other leading Natives wo have no certain amount of information, 

though from the nature of the case it is not to be expected that 
that information should be complete. 

We have nothing to prove that the late Maharaja of Durbtianga * 
contributed Rs. 10,000 a year, but it is certain that he did give 

very large pecuniary assistance. In 1888 it was rumoured that he 
was to be nominated President of the Congress to be held at 

Allahabad and that he intended to contribute a large sum. In 1890 
he and the Raja of Vizianagrarn * each subscribed Rs. 5,000 
towards the cost of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea's deputation to 
England to lecture on behalf of the Congress. In the same year he 
was said to have given Rs. 2,000 to Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 4 as his 
first instalment towards the expenses of the noxt Congress. In 1894 
Baba Surendra Nath Bancrjea mentioned at a meeting held on the 
2nd February that in the previous year the Maharaja had contributed 
Rs. 20,000. In 1893 and 1895 an “Indian Friend”, who was suppo* 
sed to be the Maharaia of Darbhanga, gave 11s. 15,000 to the 

1 Surendra Natb Banerjea * President of (ha Indian National CoagraM, 1006 and 

1902. 

* Maharaja Lakahmeswar Singh, wbo died in ISO?. 

* Maharaja Sir Faaupati Anaoda Qaja Pali, Raja of Visianagram (1 $50— 1807). 

* The President of the first Indian National Congress held at Bombay in 1885. , 

6-1860P--IV 
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Permanent Fond of the Congress and Bs. 8,000 to the special Fond 
for “India”. 

As to the Thakurof Gondal \ onr only information is contained 
in a letter from Sir William Lee-Warner* dated the 9th July; 
of which I annex a copy, together with a copy of the orders passed 
by Lord Elgin * on it. 

As to the Maharaja of Bhaunagar 4 , we have no information 
at all. 

About the Gaekwar of Baroda *, there was reason to believe 
that he was financing Mr. Nawroji*. This was mentioned in a letter 
from Colonel Biddulph, then Agent to the Governor-General, who 
also stated ;that over a lakh of rupees had been taken out of the 
Treasury by His Highness without the knowledge of the Minister, 
presumably for some secret purpose. Mr. Nawroji had boasted 
in Baroda that he could do what he liked with the Irish Members. 
I may mention that all, or nearly all, the Home Rule Members 
appeared in the list of members of the British Commitee f . The 

“Ahmedabad Times” of the 15th May (?) 1895 stated that the 

Gaekwar had given Naoroji £ 1,000. 

In 1895 and again in 1890 Mr. Tata 1 * * * * * 7 subscribed Rs. 500. 

In 1895 or previously the Raja of Ramnsd in Madras gave 
Rs. 10,000 to the Congress Fund. 

3. With regard to the last portion of the note, it may be noticed 
that in 1893 the “Indian Mirror” mentioned in regard to the recent 
elections to the Bengal Council that five out of six members 

elected wore Congress men. tn 1895, the Police Inspector of 

Tirupati in Madras discovered a Telegu pamphlet in which, among 
other results of the Congress agitation, the fact was mentioned that 
Government had appointed four representatives of the Congress and 
had given them seats on the Legislative Council. As lately as the 
sixth of the current month, the “Advocate” (Lucknow) drew the 
attention of its readers to the fact that six promiuent Congress men 
are or have been judges of different High Courts * and that several 
others had received decorations of Native Titles. 


1 H. H. Thakur Sahib Sir Bbagvat Sinhji, K.C.I.E.. G-.O.I.E., L L.D., D.C.L. 

1 Secretary in the Political Department, India Office, London, 1695—1908. 

1 Viceroy and Governor»Geu«sal of ludia. 1894--1899. 

t Maharaja Takhta ainji. 

1 H. H. Maharaja Sava ji Rao. 

* Dadabhai Naoraji. 

7 The British Commitee of the Indian National Congress 

* Jamsetji Nasarwanji Tata, the philanthropist merchant of Bombay (1839—1904), 

* To this Lord Curxon remarked : ‘ Yes : but their appointment was exolndvely 
upon their professional merits and had nothing to do with their Congress ass oci ations. C of K," 
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I will now try to ascertain to what extent Chiefs and other 
prominent persons are helping the Congress with money, but 1 am not 
very sanguine as to the result of the enquiry. 


Ill 

Viceregal Lodge 
Simla 

August 2nd, 1699 

My dear George, 

• • • 


I send you an additional enclosure about the newspaper "India** 
and the Congress movement. It indicates what both are doing 
in the Province of Bengal; and it rather tends to comfirm your 
suspicions as to the growing influence and circulation of 8ir W. 
Wedderburn’s pestilential organ. 1 note that at present, I am, more 
or less, in its good books, but I foresee the truculence with which, 
when it gets the opportunity, it will round again upon an ancient foe. 


Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Curzon of Kedleston 

Copy of a confidential demi-official letter from the Hon’ble 
Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.8.I., Chief Secretary to tho Government of 
Bengal, to 

The General Superintendent, 

T. 1 and I) * Department, 

Dated 18th July, 1899 

In reply to your letter No. 017 of the ‘20th ult. I send the 
information which I have been able to obtain regarding tho financial 
support received by the Congress and the newspaper "India" from 
leading Native gentlemen of this province. It has been furnished by 
the Detective Superintendent of the Calcutta Police, and is necessarily 
not precise as to the amounts of subscriptions, such particulars being 
difficult to procure. 

The Congtese movement excites much less enthusiasm than it did 
some years ago. It haq lost much of its interest to the educated 
classes since the expansion of the legislative councils and the election 
of representative members, which were the principal demands of its 
promoters, were conceded by the Government. The people are 


1 Tb»gi. 


* Dtktiti. 
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lukewarm on the question of the separation of the J udici&l from the 
Executive functions of the Civil Service and the various questions on 
which the Congress Conferences annually pass resolutions do not arouse 
much discussion. The centre of the movement is Calcutta, but even 
there funds are not liberally supplied. The British Committee in 
London were promised Rs. 8,000 annually from the Calcutta Stand¬ 
ing Committee, but no payment has beeen made for 1898 and 1899, 
notwithstanding several reminders from Mr. A. O. Hume ', the 
General Secretary at home. At the Berar Conference of 1897, it was 
agreed that £ 1,000 should be collected for a memorial in recognition 
of the generous help given by the British people during the famine, 
and that £ 500 should he raised in Bengal. It appears that not a 
single rupee has actually been collected in Bengal. 

For the last three years there has also been no payment of the 
sum of Rs. 500 out of the interest on the National fund which was to 
be annually given to the Congress fund. 

The actual expenditure required in Calcutta is not large, but 
there has been some difficulty in maintaining the office establishment, 
which costs about Rs. 300 a month, and a circular was issued not long 
ago calling on the members of the Committee to subscribe more 
liberally towards this establishment. When the annual Conferences 
are held, each delegate is expected to pay Rs. 10. 

The principal subscribers of the Congress now are the members 
of the legal profession and their clients. The Bengal zamindars do 
not subscribe largely, though there are a few regular subscribers. 
The following have been ascertained to be such subscribers:— 

Babus Manmatba Nath and Narendra Nath Mittra, grandsons of 
the late Raja Digambar Mittra. They are strong Congressmen 
residing in Calcutta. 

Raja Binoi Krishna Deb of Shobhabazar family. 

Maharaja Jogendru Nath Roy of Natore in Rajsbahi. 

Maharaja Surjya Kanta Acharya of My men singh. 

Rai Yotindia Nath Chaudhuri of Gatri (Sic) in the 24-Parganas. 

Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore, and his brother 
Sir Surendra fSaurendra?) Mohan Tagore are also believed* to be 
subscribers to the Congress, not from active sympathy with the 
movement, but from fear ol newspaper attacks. 

The members of the branch of the family of which' Babu 
Debendra Nath Tagore * is the head are active Congressmen. 

1 Th« chief sponsor of the Indien Nstioeal Congress. 

* Mehsrshi Debendr* Nsth Tsgora \1818-1905). 
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It is stated that the late Maharaui Sharnamayi, of KaBira bazar, 
contributed liberaliy to the Congress. Her successor, Maharaja 
Moneudra Chandra Nandi, has apparently not yet given it any 
peconiary assistance. 

The late Maharaja of Darbhanga* gave Ra. 10,000 annually to 
the Congress fund, and the amount will be due about the end 
of this year. 

It is not known whether the present Maharaja* will continue 
the subscription. I gathered from a conversation which I bad with 
him that he is not inclined to give any assistance to the Congress, but 
it is quite possible that he will yield to pressure. He informed me 
that ^an endeavour had already been made to obtain a contribution 
from him. 

With regard to the newspaper “India” it appears that no lump 
sums are paid in Bengal towards its maintenance. It receives 
support only through subscriptions for copies. Of the 6,000 copies 
published in England 1,500 are allotted to Bengal. In 1898 the 
number of copies subscribed for here was 760. This year it has 
risen to 960 400 copies being for Calcutta and the rest for Mofussil. 

On the list of subscribers are the names of tho leading zemindars of 
Bengal. The paper ib said to be popular. 

IV 


My dear George, 

• • 


Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, 

September 27th, 1899. 






I enclose you some papers containing further information about 
the contribution of Native Princes and leading men to the Congress 
movement. 

• • * • 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Curzon of Kedleston. 

• • • • 


1 Msbani* B»b»dur Sir Lsltthmeswar Singh, K.C.I.E. <1866-1898). 
* Mahanj* Babador Sir Hameawar Singb, K.C.J E. (1860-1929). 
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Confidential ‘ Poona, 9th 8ept., 1899 

Dear Bay ley, 

In continuation of this office letter No. 281 of the 29th Jane, 
1899 (replying to your No. 646 of the 20th June), I forward herewith 
copies of letters from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay ; the 
District Superintendent of Police, Kathiawar, and the Political Agent, 
Kolhapur, giving what information is available on the subject. 


C. 8. Bayley, Esq., I.C.S. 


Yours sincerely, 
E. C. Cox 


Confidential * 

No. B.B./42of 1899 

Bombay, 20th July, 1899 

My dear Cox, 

Your letter No. S.B,/27.‘l dated 1st instant. 

There is little doubt many of the Chiefs and leading natives of 
India sympathise with the Congress movement and some of them 
render pecuniary help to it also, but they do so very secretly and 
indirectly, and it is impossible to hnd out to what extent it is being 
done. There are only four of the Congress leaders that could give 
this information, viz., Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
at home, and Messrs. P. M. Mehta and 1). E. Wacha out here. 

Kolahpur, Baroda, Junagad and Gondal are believed to be 
subscribers and supporters of the Congress. Bhavnagar was, but I 
understand under the present regime it is not. The expenses of the 
annual Congress are met by subscriptions raised in the province in 
which it is held, by fees paid by delegates sent to the Congress and, 
when urgently required, by contributions from the general fund 
which exists in each province. 

It cannot be ascertained here whether Kolahpur paid blackmail 
to the “ Mahratha ” two years ago, but I would suggest that this 
sort of information would be more likely to be forthcoming from 
Kolahpur itself through the political Agent there. 

1 Letter from Sir Edmund C. Cox, Baronet, Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, 
to C- 8 Barley, I.C.8.. General Superintendent, Thagi and Daksiti Dept. 

* Letter (root H. Kennedy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Sir Edmond Cox, 
Inspector-General of Pofioe, Bombay Presidency. 
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Mr. Tat* 1 did pay to the Congress when it was held in Food* 
some two or three years ago.” In the same way, as I said before, 
many natives are asked for and give subscriptions to the local Congress 
meetings, while others, including, no doubt, native Chiefs, are annual 
contributors. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Kennedy. 

Confidential 1 * 3 Kolabpur 

My dear Cox, 5th Sept., 1899 

With reference to your No. S.B. 274 of 1st July, 1 cannot find 
that H. H. Raja of Kolahpur has contributed to the Congress fund. 
He subscribes to the “ Mahratha ” as he does to a great many other 
native papers, but I cannot find that bn has paid bi&ckmail. Tilak 4 
came to see him shortly after he obtained his majority, and asked 
him to head the Shivaji movement, but His Highness refused and 
Tilak told him he ought to be more patriotic. This annoyed His 
Highness so much that he has had nothing to do with the Shivaji 
movement or Tilak since. 

YourB sincerely, 

J. W. Wray. 


Confidential * 

C.8.B. No. 1125 Dated Simla, the 21st. Sept., 1899. 

a 

My dear Lawrence, 

The Rajputana S. B. say that “ from enquiries made it appears 
that none of the Chiefs or leading natives of position in Rajputana 
are contributing to the funds of the National Congress or to the 
newspaper * India’ 

* Yours sincerely, 

Cbas. S. Bayley. 

W. R. Lawrence, Ksq., C.I.E. 

Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy. 


1 Jamaetji Niaarwanji Tata (1830-1004). 

* 1805. 

* Letter from J. W. Wray, Political Agent, Kolahpur and Southern Marathi Country, 
to Sir Edmond Cox, Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency. 

4 Lokaxoanya Bal Gauged bar Tilak. 

* Letter from C. 8. Bayley, General Superintendent, Tbafti and Dakaitj Department, 
to W. B. Lawrence, Private Secretary to the Vioeroy. 
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V 

Government House, 
Calcutta, 

December 28 th, 1899. 

My dear George, 

• • * 

I send you an enclosure which, I am sure, will be of interest. 
It is a letter which has been sent out by Wedderburn 1 at home to 
the Congress people here complaining of their imperfect pecuniary 
appreciation of the services of himself and his paper. It will, I hope, 
be a source to you of equal amusement and delight. 

It was procured for me by our secret Intelligence Department. 

* * • 


Believe me 
Yours sincerely, 

Curzon of Kedleston. 

British Committee 
of the 

Indian National Congress 
84 Sc 85, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

To 

The Secretary Sc Members of 
The 

• • • 

Standing Congress Committee 

1 

Dear Friends, 

We are sorry to be compelled to draw your attention once 
more to the great delay that you, in India, allow to occur in 
paying our subscriptions for “India”. It is almost incredible, but 
it is none the less the fact, that of Rs, 60,000 voted annually by 
the Congress for the pnrpose of British Committee (and of which 
the major portion would be raised if only all who receive and 
read “India” would pay up their subscriptions)', only Rs. 16,206 
have as yet been received on account of 1898 and only Rs. 2,064 
on account of the current year, now in its last quarter f 

If you could ohly fully realize the inoonvenience, trouble and 
anxiety which these dilatory habits entail upon those in England 
who are ceaselessly labouring in your cause—fighting a most difficult 


1 Sir William Wsddarbora, M.P. 
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and uphill battle for justice and for you, in the face too of 00 
little obloquy—we believe that you would uot find it In your hearts 
to lay this additional and grievous burthen on these, your old and 
faithful friends and champions. 

But independent of the unnecessary difficulties whioh you thus 
condemn us to encounter, we find that, in consequence of these 
inordinate delays, the lime is fast approaching when, unless you 
and the rest of the Congress men make up their minds to remit 
promptly, at any rate, the balances of the sums voted at the two 
last Congresses, the whole work of the Committee here must 
come to an end. 

We cannot believe that you, and your brethren generally, will 
ever tamely acquiesce in such a disastrous termination of all our 
labours in the cause of India and Ler people, and we there¬ 
fore confidently expect that on receipt of this our reminder, you 
will at once remit to us any money you have in hand, and t 
speedily realizing all outstandings, go to the coming Congress 
prepared to pay up all balances there. 


We remain, 

Ever yours very sincerely, 
(Sd.) A. O. Hume 
<8d.) W. Wedderburn 

October 13th, 189'.). 


VI 

Government House, 
Calcutta, 

February 1st, 1900. 

My dear George, 

• • *• • 


I have just been reading an account sent by oar police officers 
about the recent meeting of the Congress at Lucknow. 1 Of course 
they are prejudiced against the institution, and their natural ten¬ 
dency would be to disparage it. Still, the fact remains that the 
recent gathering appears to have had but little success. There 
were less than 900 delegates in all, of whom some were illiterate 
and others had to be fed, clothed, and otherwise induced to attend. 
Only 1,500 persons came up to Lucknow for the meeting, and 


' The fifteenth euiion of the Indian National Congree# under the President* 
■hip of Boomb Ch under Dntt. * 

7—1850P—IV 
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(he attendance in the great pandal or temporary hall, on no day 
exceeded 3,000.* The speeches were generally moderate, no secret 
meetings are reported to have been held, and, in fact, there was 
a genera] conspiracy of good behaviour. 

• • • • 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Corson of Kedleston. 

• • • • 

VII 

Viceroy’s Camp, Eobat 
April 23rd, 1900 

My dear Qeorge, 

• • • * 

The mail came in yesterday, and I have not yet had time to 
rfead your House of Commons debate. Wedderburn* wrote to me 
the other day very civilly, and asked me why we do not employ 
more Natives in the very highest ranks of the service. I told 
him plainly in reply, because they are not competent, and because 
it is our constant experience that, when placed in authority, if 
an emergency occurs, they lose their heads or abdicate altogether. 
Borne day I must address you about the extreme danger of the 
system under which every year an increasing number of the 900 
and odd higher posts that were meant, and ought to have been 
exclusively and specifically reserved, for Europeans, are being filched 
away by the superior wits of the Natives in the English examination. 
I believe it to be the greatest peril with which our administration 
is confronted. Macdonnell* says it is ail due to Lord Dufferin* 
who might have insisted upon the racial qualification without exciting 
a murmur, whereas now there would probably be a storm. 

• * • • 

Yours sincerely, 

Curzon of Kn. 


t * Compart this statement with Reuter's telegram receive! ia London on 2Sth Decem¬ 
ber, 1899, which stated : “Nearly a thousand delegate* were present, including over 
four hundred Mahometan*. There were five thousand visitors. The Chairman of tbo 
Reoeption Committee said that he had met with great cordiality from the Hindu and 
Mahomedan population of Lucknow.' 1 —The Timet, London, Dee. 99,1899. 

* fltr William Wedderburn, Bert, M.P. (late Bombay C. 8., President of the 
Indian National Congress, 18891. 

* 8m Antony Patrick Macdonnell, I. C- 3., Lieutenant-Governor of N. W, Province, 
1896.1901. 

•* Viceroy and Governor-General of India,‘1884.1888. 
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My dear George, 


VIII 


Cochin, 

November 18tb, 1900. 




Wedderburn sent me a copy of the same document that he 
forwarded to you, and I answered him in very much the same spirit. 
He was anxious to extract from me some pronouncement that might 
be regarded as favourable to the Congress. Now I am not going to 
be tempted into anything of the sort. My own belief is that the 
Congress is tottering to its fall, and one of my greatest ambitions 
while in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise. I told him plainly, 
therefore, that 1 felt myself incapacitated from giving any opinion 
about, or offering any advice to, the Congress ; but 1 added that 
while I was myself sensible of (he desirability of consulting and 
conciliating public opinion in India, the composition of the Congress, 
at any rate in recent years, had deprived them of any right to pose 
as the representative of more than a small section of the oommunity. 
My belief is that the best men in the Congress are more and more 
seeing the helplessness of their cause and indeed many of their papers 
have begun to argue that they bad better trust to me to give them as 
much as I can instead of wasting their energies in clamouring for 
what no Viceroy is likely to give them at all. 

• * • 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
Curzon. 


My dear George, 


IX 

Government House, 
Calcutta, 

January 3rd, 1901. 

• • 


Your feelings about Congressmen will, I am afraid, have been 
rather agitated at the nomination to an officiating seat in the High 
Court at Bombay of the actual President of this year's Congress it 
Lahore.' He was made a Judge by tbe Bombay Government after he 
had already been elected President of the Congress. At tbe latter, he 
made, on the whole, a moderate and wishy-washy speech, and the 


1 Nsnjrw Oantaab Cbutundw. 
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speakers, throughout the meeting, seem to have spent the greater 
part of their time in complimenting me, and expressing pious 
aspirations, which I am afraid it will be my duty to shatter. 

• mm 

Yours sincerely, 

Curzon 

X 

Government House, 
Calcutta, 

February *2ist, 1901. 

My dear George, 

With regard to the vacancy in the Bombay High Court and the 
proposal to appoint Mr. Chandra vmkar, who recently acted as 
President of the Congress at Lahore, I must say that I am entirely 
in agreement with Northcote.’ 1 think that it would be a great 
mistake not to appoint this man, and that it might be a great 
advantage to appoint him. Although a politician in his earlier days, 
he bad, for ten years, stood entirely outside the Congress movement, 
and had not attended a single one of their meetings. He was selected 
as President of the last meeting much to the disgust of the extreme 
faction, who denounced his appointment in the Congress newspapers, 
because the bulk of the party felt it most desirable in existing 
circumstances to have a temperate man, and because they wanted 
to bold out the olive branch to me in the hope that 1 may take it. 

Chandravarkar, as you know, then made a very moderate and 
milk-and-water speech. Now if his abilities warrant his being 
placed upon the Bench, which 1 believe they do (and this is of course 
the real test), you might more or less disarm him on your side. If 
you fail to appoint him you infuriate the man himself, and you throw 
back the moderate party in the Congress into an attitude of hostility 
and revenge. 

I should be sorry to Bee this done because, as I have often told 
you, the Congress' is, in my opinion, rapidly sinking into 
insignificance. Any tactics that might savour of persecution would 
at onoe revive it as a fighting force, and give as much trouble in the 
future, i hope, therefore, presuming the judicial qualification of 

this man to be adequate, that you will not resist Northcote’s proposal. 

• • • 

Yours sincerely, 
Curzon. 

* 1 The Rt. Hon'ble Henry Stafford, Baron Kortbcote, G.C.I.E., Governor of 
Bombay, lfc90-19O3. 



A STUDY ON THE ADVAITA THEORY. OF 
KNOWLEDGE: THE CONCERT OE 
SELF-ILLUMINATION 

Devabrata Sin ha, M.A. 

Caleutla Uniotrsity 

With knowledge-situation as an admitted fact or actuality, view* 
differ as to the nature and status of knowledge. Knowledge may 
just be taken as u fact among facts, the relevant process of involving 
subjectivity and object in a peculiar unity being explained in the light 
of relations as pertaining to the world of objects. In such a view 
the unique character of knowledge is easily overlooked in its neglect 
of the subjective side of our experience. But, in the Advaita theory 
the unique status of knowledge as fundamentally distinct from any¬ 
thing else, has been fully recognised. And, the key to the Advaita 
standpoint on knowledge (not to speak of its metaphysic in general, 
we being here concerned with the theory of knowledge) lies in the 
concept of self-illumination (svaprakasatva) as essentially characterising 
knowledge, (anubhuti).' Without losiug itself in the mane of cate¬ 
gories as constitutive of the nature of the objective world, Advaita 
chiefly concerns itself with the essential nature of experience. 

According to Advaita, knowledge iB foundationally subjective. 
But m our ordinary knowledge, we find that a reference to the object 
is quite important. Our knowledge is necessarily with regard to an 
object known. But ihc question is, is the object or reference to the 
object a uecessuray factor in knowledgeV To begin with, we must 
say that an examination of the knowledge-proceSH does not reveal 
the object as a necessary element. The objective factor involved in 
each knowledge is found to be variable and contingent, white the 
conscious factor or the aspect of awareness remains constant in all 
knowledge. Mere objects cannot constitute knowledge. It is the 
aspect of awareness that provides the necessary background for our 
knowledge of objects. Thus, knowledge should mean the awarenese 
of objects, material or mental—a process where the manifesting 
awareness is the innermost essence. 

1 Knowledge. unleee otherwise mentioned, •bould b» token in tbie to jmso the 

of eooeciooMew io know ledge u w* rrdinerily nudentond it. Tbue, knowledge, 
experience era to be token eyDooymoaely *» OMoiiif pare roneciooeneee 

(urabbttti). , 
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The absence of contingency entitles knowledge to an altogether 
different status from that of material objects. The latter depend for 
the revelation of their existence upon their corresponding knowledge. 
But, so far as the revelation of knowledge itself is concerned, its 
immediate certitude necessarily guarantees its own revelation. So, 
knowledge is independently manifest by virtue of its very nature as 
self-shining (svayamyoti) reality. Now, the unique subjectivity or 
unobjectivity of knowledge renders cognizability with regard to it 
prima facie untenable. Because, to be an object of cognition is to 
become somehow dependent for manifestation on coguitioo. And, 
whenever a thing is said to be cognisable, its dependence with regard 
to its manifestation has to be admitted. That would also amount to 
its contingency. Then the question would naturally arise : how can 
knowledge, without being itself an object of knowledge, be certified? 
Its immediacy must not arise through the process of perception which 
necessitates un external object. 

Thus even admitting the im|K>rtance of consciousness or experi¬ 
ence as testifying to the vulidity of objective existence, the evidence 
of consciousness may still be questioned. That ihe reality of con¬ 
sciousness must itself he proved or certified is an open question. And, 
indeed the Naiyaikas have sought to explain the problem in a way 
quite different from the Advaitm. The ground for the Naiyaika 
explanation of the certitude and validity in respect of knowledge is 
that knowledge is cognisable by an act of retroactive apprehension 
of the primary conscious act (anuvyavasaya), which certifies its 
existence. So, for the evidence of contciousuess we have to look to 
the testimony of consciousness by way of retrospection, i.c., by 
some form of consciousness, where the primary consciousness 
is certified by a secondary consciousness which makes the former 
its object. Here, neither is cognition cognised by itself, nor is it 
self-evident, but it has to depend for its certitude upon introspective 
or, to be more precise, retrospective evidence. 

As to this view of the Naiyaikas certain difficulties are there. 
To be consistent, no knowledge whatsoever can be self-established 
for the Naiy&ika. So, the question would arise whether the testifying 
retrospective act certifies its own existence or requires another act 
of retrospection for this. Consistently with the Naiyaika position, 
the second alternative would be binding. . And that necessitates a 
tertiary consciousness, because unless itself certified as real, the 
secondary consciousness cannot certify the reality of the primary 
consciousness. Taking retrospective knowledge as incompetent to 
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prove its own existence, the contingency of knowledge cannot be 
avoided even by a series of retrospective acts. Consequently, the 
instability of an infinite regress (anavastha) would follow, positing a 
Beries of anuvy&vasayas, one following upon another, leaving the 
primary cognition which was sought to be certified, unestablished. 
On tbe other hand, if the Naiyaika takes up the first alternative, 
believing tbe retrospective knowledge to be self*certified, his position 
that knowledge, just as any other existent fact, has to be evidenoed by 
a cognitive act, is surrendered. In that case, an anuvy&vasaya baa 
to be arbitrarily accepted without proof at any stage in the chain of 
successive consciousnesses. Moreover, if such a character is admitted 
for any particular member in the series, there would be no ground 
to prevent the extension of this self-evident character to any and every 
instance of knowledge. 

Now, from the Naiyaika side, it may be urged that the coguition 
may remain uncognised and still reveal its object. Thus, the infinite 
regressin the form of a series of anuvyavasayas, invalidating tbe pri¬ 
mary cognition, may be sought to be avoided. So far as the use of 
the primary consciousness is concerned, it consists in the mere revela¬ 
tion of the object which is not necessarily dependent on the revelation 
of that knowledge itself. The existence of the primary cognition is 
sufficient to enable its use with regard to the object (vyavah&rasya 
tatsvarupasatliimatrenabhyupate). Here the Advaitin would readily 
question if the secondary knowledge can at all be ascertained, without 
being itself amenable to the process of knowing. An unproved 
knowledge cannot be accepted without independent proof in its favour. 
Still, the Naiyaika may argue that the question of anuvyavasSya 
could arise only when there is an enquiry about its being (sattajijn&sfi). 
And, prior to such enquiry, tbe existence of the knowledge remains 
unknown and in that resjicct. uuattested. On tbe occasion of such 
an enquiry, the knowledge concerned‘may as well be proved by 
subsequent knowledge through such signs as use, memory, etc. Such 
unattested knowledge followed, if required, by subsequent certifying 
cognition, may be conceived at any stage of our enquiry. To this 
it should be objected that our experience actually reveals no tertiary 
cognition in the series of instances of retrospective knowledge, besides 
the primary cognition of the object and the secondary cognition taking 
the primary knowledge aB its object. What we find from our actual 
experience is the object in tho first instance and its knownness by the 
subject in the second—''This is the jar' and *1 know the jar'. Any 
farther knowledge as evidence of the aforesaid experiences would be 
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an impossibility. And any possibility of such a tertiary cognition 
would give rise to an infinite regress, as already pointed out. On tbe 
other band, if the existence of knowledge as an entity be affirmed, 
even without the relevant knowledge, it would amount to proving the 
existence of a thing that is necessarily knowable (prameyasattar) without 
knowing it. And that would make the very process of knowledge 
an irrelevant affair for philosophic enquiry. Even the realism of 
Nyaya-Vaishesika proceeds on the principle that categories (Padartha) 
or knowables (Prameya) are admissible only on the basis of valid 
evidence in consciousness—‘Prameyasiddhih praman&t hi'. 

Still, the self-manifest character of knowledge may yet be chal¬ 
lenged from another motive. Consciousness need not be taken as mani¬ 
fest itself while it manifests the object. Whut is revealed in cognition 
is the object and not the cognition. But, had it been tbe case that 
revealing the object, experience itself remains in the dark, then 
there would be every room for doubt, illusion or even 
contradictory cognition with regard to the very knowledge 
concerned. But, as a matter of fact, we never doubt an 
experience which actually occurs to us. Nor should knowledge be 
regarded as dependent on something else for its manifestation 
fanyadhinaprakasa), as the mental st»ies like pleasure, pain etc. 1 
If we look upon consciousness as necessarily cognisable like the 
mania] states, we would again bo led to infinite regress in the form of 
consciousness of consciousness and so on. So, mental states, though 
we are immediately aware of them, cannot be treated at par with 
consciousness which provides the luminous background for those states 
to be revealed. Everything else than consciousness is characterised 
by dependent manifestation lanyadhinapraka&rtva) and hence their 
necessary objectivity for consciousness (“ Sarvam vastu jnatataya va 
ajnatutayft va Baksioaitanyasya visaya eva ”). 

The Naiyayika position on the cognisability of cognition should 
further be examined. Admitting, after the Naiyayika explanation of 
knowledge, that there is a secondary retrospective cognition (anuvyi- 
vas&ya), the question may still be asked whether that secondary 
cognition is caused by the same process of mind-sonl conjunction 


1 Iu Advaita inentsl ft re taken at icoeisarily revested by tbe witnessing coo- 

soioosnsss. In this respect, tbe theory of 8. Alexander would be closely similar, so fsr as 
acootding to him, mental states are known enjoyingly. But, there would still, be the possibili¬ 
ty of introspection with regard to mental states in Alexander's theory, whereas tbs Advsitin 
would deny introspection goi’e categorically, in favour of illumination by tbe SihfL 
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( 5 tma-manah-samyog») through which the primary cognition is 
produced or by a different conjunction. To consider the first possibil¬ 
ity, the problem would be whether the generation of the two aware¬ 
nesses, Fir'd to be produced from the same conjunction of mind and 
soul, are simultaneous or successive. Now, it cannot be simultaneous, 
because a relation of cause and effect subsists between the primary 
cognition and the secondary, the former giving rise to the latter. 
And, such two processes, one of which originates the other, can never 
be regarded as taking place at the same point of time. Again, it 
cannot be simultaneous because the same instrument cig, mind-soul 
conjunction cannot give rise to a series of awarenesses. For, the 
distinction of contingent causes ».<?. mind-sou] conjunction produces 
the distinction of the corresponding cognitions. If such distinction 
be not admitted, there would arise the difficulty of several cognitions 
such as the primary awareness, memory and a different awareness 
with respect to the same object, occurring simultanecusly. To 
turn to the second possibility, the admission of a different contingency 
in the form of mind-soul conjunction would also involve difficulties. 
To follow the Naiyiiyika analysis of the fourfold stage of mind in 
cognition, any uow cognition is the result of activity (kriyft), division 
fvibhaga) destruction of the previous conjunction and the subsequent 
conjunction (utlara-samyoga-utpatti). Thus, between the primary 
cognition and the secondary cognition more than one moment most 
elapse to allow the process of generating a new cognition. 80 the 
cognition of the primary knowledge by the secondary, both of which 
are admittedly momentary,* becomes an impossibility. When one 
sayB, “ I know that I know the pot ”, the first awareness has already 
ceased when the second awareness begins and so the former awareness 
cannot be directly cognised by the subsequent awareness. Even if 
it be urged that it is retrospection which makes possible such 
knowledge as * The pot is known \ wo may reply that it is the 
knownness of the object, the pot, that is here referred to and not 
the knowledge. 

Now, the Naiyiiika may still urge that consciousness need not be 
revealed at all. Knowledge is to be regarded aB on the one hand 
revealing the object and thus causing the use concerning the object, 
and on the other, as generating a cognition other than itself. But, 

1 Rm 'momentary' (herald not bo literally token to mt*n jut one moment, for 
according to the Koijiiko view cognition ebideo for two moment* only sad not one, u 
maintained by the Boddbiata, * 

g—I850P—IV 
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in doing so, it would primarily remain unraanifest for itself. Here 
the analogy of the eye is brought in, as causing the perception 
concerning the object but not concerning itself. But such an 
explanation would involve absurdity. For, that which is objective 
or material t'jada) by itself is incapable of manifesting anything 
eiiher by itself or in combination with something else. And, 
knowledge too, if ft is not manifest itself, cannot be regarded as 
competent to reveal anything whatsoever. Experience itself remain¬ 
ing unmanifest would result in the whole world of experience being 
nnmanifest. Things, in being revealed to comciousneKs, borrow the 
light of consciousness and if that unique illuminating capacity of 
consciousness itself he denied, the world of our experience becomes 
an impossibility (Jagadandhyaprasamga). 

Besides, so far as any state of consciousness is generically uol 
different from another, consciousness as such being homogeneous, a 
relation of subject and object us subsisting between one consciousness 
and another is an obvious impossibility. Thus, it follows that the 
Nyaya view of Anuvyavasaya is not tenable. Aft.'r all, the awareness 
of awareness, even if admitted from the practical point of view, would 
mean nothing else than awareness itself. 

We have so far o msidered the chief opposition that Advaita has 
to face iu establishing its theory of the self-manifest character of 
knowledge. The admission of the retrospective evidence of knowledge 
as held by the Naiyiiyikas would go against the self-evident nature 
of knowledge as necessarily revealed by the witnessing consciousness— 
saksicaitanya. Now, we are to find out the exact impoit of this 
concept of svnprakiisatva as advanced by Advaita. And accordingly 
we shall examine several {>ossibIe meanings in which the term may 
be understood so that the status aud function of consciousness 
may bo explained. 

At the first instance, we find the simple definition of self- 
illumination as the mere unity of being and illumination—svaacasau 
praka&rsca. But such a definition would be too broad as it will 
include under it also illumination by something else (paraprakatSatva). 
The primary cognition as revealed by the secondary, according to 
the Naiyayika view, would not be left out. Then, coming to the 
second definition, self-luminosity may mean the manifestation of a thing 
by its own self and not by an * other ’—evasya svayameva prakasah. 
Now, such an interpretation would involve the fallacy of identifying 
the subject and the object in the same act (karma-kartr-virodha). 
Such is the view of the Buddhist idealists for whom knowledge is 
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substantive and seif-cognised. It differs from Advaita in not recognis¬ 
ing the witnessing consciousness in the background of the knowledge- 
process. But, that view is rejected by the Advaitin on the ground 
of impossibility of looking upon the same knowledge simultaneously 
as subject and object. 

To take up another definition, knowledge is self-manifest in the 
sense that it is not lighted up by any illuminating factor of the same 
kind— sajatiya-prakasapraka6yatvam. Here the possibility either of 
introspection ir of self-cognition are sought to be avoided. But the 
definition becomes too wide. For, even unintelligent entities like 
jar etc., are not manifested by entities of their own kind. Neither 
can this be avoided by bringing the jar and the lump under the same 
class of being isutta), because even knowledge itself can be similarly 
brought under that highest genus. Bo, it has to be accepted th&t-the 
jar when illumined by the burning lamp is not illumined by an 
illuminating factor of the same kind. On the other hand, if the 
adjunct of ‘ homogeneity ' (aujatiyatva) be excluded, the contin¬ 
gency of both material and intellectual illumination would arise, 
the Naiyayika view of cognisability of cognition being also not 
excluded thereby. 

Again, self illumination may be said to be that which never exists 
without illumination in its own being, i.o., whenever there is know¬ 
ledge, manifestation must be there—svasttayam praka&vyatireka- 
virahitatvarn. But this definition would apply also to mental states 
like pleasure, pain etc., which too arc never without manifestation 
in their own being. Bo, wo come to the fifth attempt of defining the 
self-manifest as manifest, being at the samo time the cause towards 
its own use—svavyavaliaralietuprakasatvam. But, such characteristic 
is found to belong even to the lamp, so far as it is the cause of its 
own use as also manifest itself. In tbe context of cognition, anuvyi- 
vasti)a would not exclude such characterisation, so far as it is the 
cause of its own use with regard to the manifestation of the primary 
cognition and also itself manifest. Moreover, tbe manifestation of 
the lamp itself may be regarded as the cause of such use as * This 
is the knowledge of the lamp/ Bo, this definition also has to be 
avoided. 

Let us next take self-illumination as implying uon-cognisability 
—jnSnavifayatvam—as not forming the object of knowledge. But, 
such a definition would obviously prove suicidal, so far as knowledge 
itself which is self-luminous has to be established by some way of 
knowing, inference or authority. At least it is rendered a subject of 
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such discussion. Again, another way of explanation is sought by 
defining self-illumination as immediacy without being an object of 
cognition—jnanavisayatve sati sparoksatvam. But that would extend 
to the Prabhakara view of seif according to which the self is imme¬ 
diately revealed without being an object of cognition itself. 1 Now, 
in place of immediacy in the previous definition empiric usage may 
be substituted. Thus, the self-illuminating character may be regarded 
as pertaining to that which is subject to empiric usage without being 
an object of knowledge—vyavaharavi.-ayatve sati jnanavisayalvant. 
Here aiso it may be pointed out that by entering into judgment, 
knowledge would become at least the indirect object of knowledge. 
Moreover, such characterisation would be applicable also to the 
phenomenon of error as interpreted by Akhyativada, according to 
tfhich tho content of false perception is competent to be the subject 
of ute but never the object of cognition, there being no positively false 
cognition. Moreover, as the self is said to be shining in its pristine 
purity when it gets buck to its essential status at the stage of libera¬ 
tion, it would naturally be devoid of all determinations so that its 
‘ vyavaharavisuyatva’ becomes an impossibility. On the other hand, 

if the self has to retain the characteristic us defined here it has got 
to sacrifice its essentia! nature of self illumination at that stage. 

So, the adjunct of 4 empiric usage 4 with regard to consciousness 
is not tollable. Vet, the immediacy of consciou-ness as cjinmg to 
uh in perceptual use 1ms to be admitted. Tli is, another definit.on 
arises, declaring knowledge to be self-manifest bccui.se it is the object 
of immediate use, without being known. Here, leaving aside the 
objection to uncognisability as previously mentioned there is one more 
difficulty involved in the qualification of being the object of direct 
usage. To be an object of direct use would also indicate the objec¬ 
tivity to perceptual cognition, which evidently goes contrary to the 
attribute of uncognisahility. Moreover, such qualification would prove 
incompatible with the states of deep sleep (susuptil and liberation 
(mukti) in which the self is beyond any use whatsoever. 

1 The Prtbhikaraa as well aa Ale xander advocate a peculiar type of self-luuiinoeity 
in the aenati that in knowing an object the knowledge itaolf ia -vlao reveaW. In the Prablii* 
kara view of 'Tripntiaainvit' where the object, the knowledge concerned and the self aa the 
locus are revealed simultaneously, the tn inifeUiog activity of knowledge moat surrender ita 
aaaenliel nature aa knowing if it i* to be at the same time a known content Here the 
Prabhakara view with regard to the adf i« particularly under context In aoch a view the 
pore subjectivity of the self ia ignored so fat aa ita knowledge arises in the context of tho 
knowledge of object. 
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Thus, to get a sound definition ou self-illumination we must first 
of all modify the attribute of being the object of immediate use. 
Without regarding knowledge as an object of immediate use, let us 
rather declare it as capable of immediate use. The definition would 
thus finally stand like this: though incapable of being an object of 
knowledge, jet possessing the capacity for immediate use—avedyatve 
sati aparokgavyavaharayogyatvam. Of course, the Advailin lias to 
answer certain difficulties even here before he can establish this defi¬ 
nition. Firstly, the admission of the capacity for use as an attribute 
and as such somewhat distinct from the substrate, would go against 
the Advaita contention of onenesn and indeterminateness of con¬ 
sciousness. On the other hand, if this capacity bo taken to be the 
very nature of consciousness itself, the latter would lose its autonomy 
so far as it iB to be ascertained in terms of its capacity for use, neces¬ 
sarily with reference to something other than itself. 

Now, farther elaboration of this definition would overcome the 
possible difficulties with regard to the concept. It is maintained that 
that which is capable of being directly used, without being an object of 
cognition is the self manifest. As regards the characteristic of ' capa¬ 
bility for immediate use,’ its inapplicability to the case of liberation 
or supreme consciousness which is beyond all determinations and 
usage is at once apprehended. But this may be avoided by takiug to 
the Nyuya method of indirect explanation by way of negation. Thus, 
without taking capacity in its apparent positive sense, it may be 
taken to imply ‘ what would be the non-locus (anadhikaranaj of 
absolute negation (atyaniiibhava) of the capability for perceptual use. 
Both tbe expressions are perfectly equivalent, so fur as their import 
is concerned, though formally they are different. For the empirical 
consciousness the positive sense would do, because perceptual use 
has got empirical validity there. And for covering the transcendental 
consciousness double negation is used. After all, the attribute of 
absolute negatiou cannot be denied even to the final stage. Thus, 
the capacity for immediate usage is shown to be applicable to cons¬ 
ciousness both in its empirical as well as in the transcendental phases, 
that is, when consciousness is associated with the object in its em¬ 
pirical attitude as also when it is free from all such association. But 
even here the difficulty would remain that t»uch characteristic as 
defined is to be found even in case of external objects. External 
objects, valid for the empirical consciousness, have every right to be 
marked immediate. So, hardly any distinction remains between 
knowledge and the objects of knowledge so far as the capacity for 
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perceptual use is concerned. It is here that the Advaita emphasis on 
the differentiating characteristic of noo-cognisabrfity (avedyatva) can 
be appreciated. For the things of the world of experience, knowability 
is a necessary condition. They are invariably known somehow as 
objects of knowledge. And, those which are altogether incapable of 
being cognised must be taken as unreal (asat) like the sky-flower or 
Minilat absurd entities. It is only consciousness or self which is 
immediate and not an object of knowledge. Its immediacy is not due 
to its being an object of perceptual knowledge Unlike any other 
entity, it is both a reality (vastu)—and, indeed, the Advaitin would 
admit it as the sole reality—as also non-cognisable (avedya). Even 
though the mental states such as desire, feelings of pleasure, pain 
etc., aro necessarily immediate, their immediacy is not intrinsic or 
autonomous as that of consciousness itself, only for the fact that they 
are immediate as revealed by the witnessing consciousness. 

To examine the qualifying epithet of non-cognisability more 
closely, the question would arise whether the admission of perceptual 
impossibility necessarily excludes the possibility of tliinkability also 
with regard to consciousness. 1 Knowledge may not be known by way 
of direct cognition or perceptual knowledge ; but should we go farther 
and say that it etn never enter even into some indirect processor 
knowledge in the form ol mere thinking? It is admitted that those 
qualities which are not cognisable in the ordinary way are still 
known through the authority of scriptures. Thus, as the Advaitiu 
himself would admit, the self-manifest principle of consciousness 
itself forms the subject-matter of cognition through authority 
or testimony agamavedyatva, Though we canoot perceptually 
grasp the indeterminate consciousness which is the end of Vedanta, 
yet it is certainly thinkable. Ho, to bo moro precise, ‘avedyatava’ 
should be taken in a specific sense. And, accordingly, the 
knowledge, the perceptual impossibility of which is shown, should 
be taken to mean determinate cognition where the object as such is 
revealed by consciousness—phalavyapyatva, as distinct from indeter¬ 
minate cognition where the object is not directly revealed by conscious- 
ness-vfttivyapyatva. Here the distinction between phalavyapyatva 


1 In this connection tht distinction made by Kant between thinking and knowing may 
b« noted. "To think an object and to cobnuts an object are by no tnenoe the aame thing". 
Knowledge, tor Kant, it only with regard to the object of poaatble experience, *,#„ aenatble 
intuition. 
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and vj-ttivyapyatva should be examined. Our ordinary knowledge 
which haa got a concrete content is the result of the reflection of 
consciousness upon the object. Thus the object has necessarily to 
be related to consciousness which is other than itself. It is by way 
of this relation with the revealing consciousness that the object is 
revealed. But there is the other way of knowing where the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness. The object of knowing 
may be somehow remote when it is either past, future or inferred. 
And, as thus known, the object would be known under the form of 
internal modification or vrtti without any object corresponding to it. 
Thus, where the object of knowledge is an indeterminate principle, 
the approach should be through the medium of internal mode 
generated on the basis of the scriptural words. Consciousness also 
is said to be grasped by way of such an indirect process of 
intellectual cognition. Knowledge is never knowahle in the sense of 
being un object of consciousness. Its 'phalavynpyatva' is an obvious 
impossibility, because the revealing consciousness cannot be conceived 
ns distinct from consciousness itself which is to be revealed. 

Now, the question would aiise if knowledge is vrttivyiipya in the 
same sense in which objects us known in mediate knowing (paroksa) 
are. Hero we should notice that so far as the inferred (nityanumeyu), 
recalled (atita) and anticipitcd (auagata) entities are concerned, though 
they are not determinate!)- cognised at the moment, they have never¬ 
theless the capacity for such cognition. But, consciousness has never 
the possibility of being cognised in like manner. In the case of 
indeterminate reality, intellectual cognition is the only way, while 
it is not so in the case of other categories mentioned. It is by recourse 
to vrltivyapya method of knowing where tin* object need not h<> present 
to consciousness that the invisibility of self-manifest knowledge as 

corning under intellectual enquiry is assured. But, it is to he admitted 

» 

that even entities that are unreal may as well he th night and in that 
respect can be brought under vrttivyiipyatva as the only approach to 
them. Shoald we then consider consciousness as equivalent to the 
unreal? Here the Advaitin wouid emphasise the attribute of 
capability for perceptual use—a quality which is altogether absent in an 
unreal or fictitious entity. 

Thus, the knowability of knowledge, though in a^n indirect, 
abstract way, haa to be admitted. But, none (lie lees, the immediate 
certitude is the basic fact regarding knowledge. It is on the basis of 
this that the immediate use with regard to knowledge is accomplished. 
The perceptual use with regard to an object is effectuated only through 
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the knowledge concerning it. Bat, knowledge baa the capacity for 
perceptual use so far as it becomes actually the object of immediate, 
use in the empirical stage, without being an object of perceptual 
cognition. And, such a capacity is assured only on the strength of 
that peculiar immediacy of knowledge which is not to be found any. 
where else. Knowledge generates the capacity for its own perceptual 
use without any mediating process. The autonomy of knowledge is an 
undeniable and unique truth. 



CAPITAL FORMATION IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

Santikdmar Ghosh 

Lecturer, Hooghly .V oh tin College. 

In an under-developed country the key to economic progress lies 
in stepping up the rate of capital formation. An increase in the stock 
of capital—accompanied by knowledge of how to use it to the best 
advantage—will lead to an increase in the community's output of goods 
and services and so to a rise in ita material well-being. The resources 
that can be applied to development depend, howover, on the level of 
aggregate output that can be attained and on the consumption require¬ 
ments of the community. The larger the output and the lower the 
consumption requirements, the greater would be the productive resour¬ 
ces available for building up the capital equipment of the country. 

Apart from foreign capital, the necessary resources will thus have 
to come from domestic savings and the pace of development of a 
country is rigidly set by the volume of internal savings that can 
be mobilised. The rate of saving varies, however, among under¬ 
developed countries, and tends to be higher in those with the higher per 
capita income. It is also a function of the distribution of income 
among classes and individuals in a society, tending to be higher in 
societies where the distribution of income from modern industry and 
commerce is more unequal. To increase savings is thus partly a 
matter of institutions, partly a matter of taxation and partly a matter 
of inilation. 

The supply of domestic savings in an under-developed economy 
is not necessarily confined to the rich ; there is a fairly large amount 
of saving among rural classes. Given the same income, a village 
cultivator is likely to save more than an urban labourer ; besides, there 
are some easily reducible elements in the poor cultivator's expense 
account. With the growth of modern sector, corporate saving in the 
form of undistributed profits is also becoming large. Again, public 
saving may also be expected to play a significant part in the economic 
development of poor countries. 

The effect of saving institntions on the level of saving depends 
partly on their number and accessibility and partly on the interest 
©—imop-iv 
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rate they pay. If savings banks, co-operative savinga societies, and 
social security agencies were more widespread, and perhaps also if a 
higher rate of interest were offered, people would save more in some 
under-developed countries. The organisation of stock markets, where 
tiie business is potentially large enough, might stimulate middle class 
saving, while bettei opportunities for making profitable investments 
could raise Che projienbity to have among the higher income groups. 
The main function of the stock exchange is to provide liquidity for 
investments, and thereby encourage the flow of savings into investible 
funds and thus assist in capital formation. Life Insurance companies 
are also an important agency for the mobilisation of the savings of 
the middle income groups,. After a person has taken out & life polity 
and 1ms paid the insurance premia for some tune, the urge not to 
allow the policy to lapse is usually strong that the payment of tlie 
renewal premia in practice become?, more or less compulsory. More¬ 
over, postal savings offices, established for the purpose of promoting 
thrift and providing facilities for small savings, are the most exten¬ 
sive institutions available in the rural area. Improvement in the 
services offered to depositors as well a* an increase in the interest 
paid may secure increased savings in some cases. It should, however, 
bo accompanied by a country-wide savings drive and educational 
campaign. The State should citato a desire for austerity in the 
administration and the public and devote the resources released to a 
large number of productive public investment schemes. 

A socialistic state can offer high interest for inducing savings 
because it has no fear of any effect on enterprise ; so long as all 
investment is public, a high interest is only a problem of budgetary 
adjustment. Hut it would be dangerous for an economy deluding 
substantially on private enterprise to carry the rate of interest to a 
level at which its effects on the saving-propensity would begin to 
be appreciable. 

Full use may not be made even of potential savings fund which 
existB, because an undeveloped economy lacks the financial institutions 
and methods vvhetehy these potential savings could be mobilised and 
canalised into industrial investment. Further, mal-investment of 
savings ifl an important problem in under-developed countries. One 
way to divert savings from less to more desirable purposes is to make 
the latter as safe and as profitable as the former, e.g., by government 
guarantee or by franchise. A second way is to license new invest¬ 
ment by control of building or by control of the import or installation 
of new machinery. A third way is to tax savings away and to feed 
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the proceeds into more desirable investments through the channel of 
public financial institutions, c.g., agricultural or industrial banks, 
which lend to private enterprise. 

II 

In a country where incomes are generally small and the propen¬ 
sity to consume very high, direct diversion from consumption through 
rationing, indirect t£, ploughing back of private enterprise profitB, 
etc. would naturally provide a much larger amount of resources for 
capital formation than private voluntary saviugs would make possible. 
But the middle classes have an important part to play in making 
and executing development programmes, whether as administrators 
or as private entrepreneurs, Government measures to reduce their 
consumption might, thcieforc. inhibit development. Heavier taxation 
of high incomes is hardly likely to result in bigger savings as the 
earners of high incomes would probably reduce their private savings 
rather than their consumptions. Nevertheless, it may be desirable to 
tax the rich m order to get hold of their savings and to use their 
savings for more desirable type of capital formation. But to achieve 
the effect of increasing savings by reducing consumption, taxation 
is not enough ; it is al<s> necessary to use controls which ration luxury 
consumption, such as import controls, and special taxes on luxuries. 

Dynamically speaking, in an economy with an expanding public 
sector, it is always easy to take a slice out of increments of income by 
taxation. It may be possible, to increase tax proceeds pari passu 
with increases in production a* a result of economic development so 
that the bulk of additional income would go into savings rather than 
consumption. 

It is less difficult to increase savings by holding consumption 
constant while production increases or at l.east by allowing it to rise 
only in lesser proportion. The mechanism involved is, however, 
growing inequality of income, development giving rise to large profits 
which Bre ploughed back in the creation of large private fortunes. 
In these days, the creation of large private fortunes is less likely 
to be permitted. The problem is then to siphon off the increase of 
production into the hands of Government, rather than into profits 
and to create financial institutions winch enable the Government to 
use the proceeds for capital formation. This is easier than would 
be a policy involving an absolute fall in consumption. 

Some countries have found a source of savings by taking 
advantage of a temporary or a permanent improvement in their tertna 
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of trade. The method is not to let exporters or producers to get the 
full benefit of the incieased prices of their goods in foreign countries. 
This can be doue by imposing an export tax which varies directly 
with the foreign price or by establishing a Government marketing 
agency which buys produce ut a low price and sells it at a higher 
price. The difficulty is to know what part of the proceeds can safely 
he used to finance capital formation, and what part must be held 
in reserve against cyclical deterioration of the term^of trade. 

It is necessary to note the difficulty of devieiug taxes which 
curtail consumption without imposing heavy sacrifices on the low- 
income groups and also without producing disincentive effects on the 
high-income groups. The income-tax, with all its incentive-main¬ 
taining modifications, is, of course, the most important component 
of a surplus seeking budget. It is possib'e to get some additional 
revenue from death duty and there is some sco{>e for taxation of 
luxury consumption. A large, lutuie source will perhaps be the 
contributions to the social security funds. Increased tax revenue 
must, however, come primarily from improved tax collection. 

In a country which undertakes economic pi inning, the produc¬ 
tivity of labour will steadily increase with the progress of the plan. 
If, however, the planning authority sticks to the rate of increase of 
productivity of labour, an expanding fund would be automatically 
created and made available for capital investment. This is, of course, 
a measure of taxing at the source but people will be unaware of the 
tax imposition. The turnover tax, much used in the Soviet Tuion, 
m an alternative method of finance hut it does not fall silently 
like the ‘virtual tax’. Moreover, turnover taxes on the scale in 
evidence, for instance, in Russia involve u degree of organisational 
control over production and internal trade which again cannot be 
realisod in most of the under-developed countries in the near future. 

Ill 

To speak of development as being limited by the size of a basic 
‘savings fund’ (or alternatively by the institutional mechanism for 
mobilising such savings) only makes sense on the assumption that 
the margin between production and consumption can only be enlarged 
by lowering consumption and cannot be enlarged to any appreciable 
extent by enlarging total production. As soon as we drop this 
assumption and allow the possibility of an increase in total produo 
tion, the limit upon development loses its absolute character. The 
problem of industrialisation is essentially not a financial one, but a 
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problem of economic organisation. As a matter of fact, the Bussian, 
German and Allies’ wartime experiences have demonstrated that by 
proper organisation and co-ordination capital equipments can be built 
up more quickly than we could anticipate in the good old days of 
laissez-faire economy. Indeed, the rate of development possible in 
a country is not limited by the amount of savings as is thought by 
tbe orthodox economists but by the shortage of manpower and 
raw materials. 

There is the possibility of creating capital by employing the 
under-employed to work for wages on public works, These wage- 
earners would in turn spend some of their earnings on buying goods 
and services, and the additional purchasing power thus created would 
draw still more persons into employment. Thus the existence of 
unemployment would make possible a rapid simultaneous expausion 
of both consumption and investment. If, however, there had previ¬ 
ously been a surplus of labour in agriculture, lacking employment 
on the land, then the transfer of labour to building a railway or a 
power station would involve no reduction in agricultural output ; and 
the capital construction could take place without any necessary fall 
in consumption per head. 

IV 

Although inflation may play a part in the financing by Govern¬ 
ment of economic development, it tends to have a deleterious effect 
on the rate and extent of mobilisation of resources especially through 
private and voluntary means. Moreover, it diminishes the amount 
of economic development that can take place with a given amount 
of monetary resources. 

Thus, in the extreme case, inflation may actually cause the flow 
of goods on to the murket to be reduced since, if food prices rise 
relatively to other prices, the farmers may consume more at home. 
Again inflation distorts the profitability of various types of enterprise 
and encourages people to put too much capital into speculative 
enterprises and into hoards of gold and foreign exchange. Inflation 
also discourages the inflow of foreign investment, which is particularly 
important to under-developed countries. And, by reducing tire real 
value of small savings, it also discourages the lower and middle 
income groups from continuing to save. 

There is no substantial dangers of inflation in creating money 
to employ surplus labour in wajs that add to consumption ; the 
difficulties arise only if this labour is put to producing capital ‘goods. 
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Nevertheless, since the obstacle to employing this labour is usually 
insufficiency of capital equipment, surplus labour cannot be employed 
even to produce consumption goods until some means of financing 
the creation of this capital equipment is first found. Either domestic 
consumption must fall, relatively to output, or foreign investment 
must become available. The problem of putting unemployed labour 
to work is, therefore, precisely the problem of finding sufficient wage 
fund to support labourers during the time period when machineries 
are being built. 

Domestic resources for increased capital investment by Govern¬ 
ment should lie obtained only from taxation and surpluses of revenue 
over current expenditure, loans that genuinely tap the current savings 
of individuals and corporations, profits from state enterprises, and 
where feasible, reduction of foreign security holdings. Other means 
of finance, including advances by central banks are believed to be 
especially dangerous at present for under-developed countries, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the tune lag between investment and tho resulting 
increase in production of consumer goods and services. This method 
of obtaining ‘ forced savings ' from incomes which lag behind price 
increases cannot be recommended because of probable serious losses 
in other sectors of the economy. 



A STUDY IN BIHAR CENSUS FIGURES 


8. R. Bosk, M.A. (Cal.), B.So. (Bond.) 

Director of Statietiu, Patna 

In my previous studies on the last population ceusus of Bihar, 
which were published in the Calcutta Review under the heading 
“ The Bihar Population Census of 1951 ” aud “ The Outlines of the 
Occupational Structure of Bihar " ami in the Spark under the heading 
'* Census Figures of a Bihar District”, I had analysed the census 
data as far as they were available at the time. With the recool 
publication of the two volumes of the Bihar Tables {Census of India, 
1951, Vol. V, Parts II A and B), all the important, data collected at 
the last census are now available for analysis. 1 shall not in this 
paper revert to the facts which I have already analysed in my previous 
studies, but confine my examination to the new data that are now 
available. 


Where the people live 

The following table shows how the population of Bihar is dis¬ 
tributed in towns and villages of different size :— 


Towue sod Village* with population 

No. of town* and village*. 

I'urcenUga of total popu¬ 
lation living in aucb 
town* and village*. 

Less than 500 

18,425 

20.2 

500-1,000 

13,846 

2:5.0 

1,000-2,000 

0,181 

22.9 

2,000-5,000 

2,10:5 

10.8 

5,000-10,000 

200 

4*2 

10,000-20,000 

52 

1.7 

20,000-50,000 

20 

1.5 

60,000-100,000 

6 

1.1 

100,000 and above 

5 

2.1 


71,401 JWU 


It will be seen from the table that almost 90 per cent, of the 
population of Bihar live in villages with an average population of 
600. Although the great bulk of our population still live in the 
villages, yet the drift to towns was somewhat accelerated during 
1941-51 owing to the exigencies of the last world war. Thus taking 
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all the 63 towns for which there are records of population for the last 
two decades, we find that the urban population increased by 23 per 
cent, from 1931 to 1941 and by 26 per cent, from 1941 to 1951 as 
against an increase of the total population of Bihar by 12 per cent, 
from 1931-41 and by 10 per cent, from 1941-51. During the last 
decade the growth of population has been more pronounced in the 
case of cities with population exceeding one lakh and towns with 
population between 20 and 50 thousand, while towns with a population 
of less than 10 thousand have decayed. There is an annual migra¬ 
tion of at least 30 thousand people from the rural to urban areas. 
Although the total urban population of Bihar constituted 6.7 per cent, 
of the total population in 1951, there was a slightly larger proportion 
of persons aged 15-44 living in the urban area than the proportion in 
other age periods aB the following table indicates :— 


pc period 


Percentage ef the total 
Imputation living in 
urban nr> n u . 


0-14 

15-44 

45 and above 


0.0 

7.15 

n.a 


The disparity of the sexes in the urban |X)piilatinn is (nought out by 
the following tables:— 


Clou* of town. 


l't runic per 100 oi«lc» 


I (population of 1 Itikli and above) 82.4 

II (50,000-100,000) 80.0 

III (20,000-50,000) 82.7 

IV (10,000-20,000) 80 0 

V (5,000-10,000) 00.0 


Although the sex ratio in the urban population as a whole was 
84.5 females for every 100 males against 10IP03 females for UK) males, 
in the rural population, yet the sex disparity in the urban population 
becomes most pronounced in the age-period 15-54 as the following 


table shows 

•* 


Age period. 

Female 

Urban population 

p«r liX) rnalea 

Iturml population 

0-14 

05 

90 

15-54 

73 

101 

55 and above 

94 

104 
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Size of the Household 

The data on household, age, civil condition and literacy have 
been compiled on a sample basis for the census of 1051. The sample 
size selected for the household data is one in a thousand, and for age, 
civil condition and literacy data the size of the sample selected is ten 
percent. Therefore, the conclusions to be derived from the study 
of the sample data would be subject to the usual sampling errors. 
For illustration, it may be cited that although in the total population 
of Bihar there were 03.9 IVmales for every 100 males, in the sample 
population it was found that there were 97.9 females for every 100 
males. Thus the number of females per 100 males in the sample 
Imputation is found to be subject to an error of 1.01 per cent. The 
error increases in the case of district figures. Thus in the case of 
Dhanbad (sub) district, the number of females per 100 males in the 
sample population is found to be subject to an error of 5 4 per cent. 
Again, the total urban population of Bihar shows that there were 
Hi.40 females for every 100 males : but sample urban population 
shows 82.88 females for every 100 males. Tile sample urban popula¬ 
tion of females per 100 males is thus subject to an error of 9.5 per 
cent. The error increases in the case of sample urban district popula¬ 
tion. Thus iu the case of I'urnea district the number of females 
per 100 males in the urban sample population is found to be subject 
to an error of 48 per cent. Subject to this conclusion f would now 
proceed to analyse the simple data provided. 

An analysis of 7,014 sample households shows that an average 


household 

in Biliar consists of the following persons 

: — 



Male* 

bVrnalo* 

Tola) 

Rural 

.. ... ... ... 2. f i 

2.0 

5.2 

Urban 

O r 

... ... ... ... 

2.2 

4.7 

Total 

2 0 

,*• ••• i«* »*• *•»'' 

2.6 

5.2 


An average household in the urban area is of smaller size and 
contains a smaller proportion of females than an average household 
m the rural area. The relationship of the members constituting an 
average household in Bihar is indicated in the following table 

Competition of lbs Family 

Average *ire of the Bend of bona*held Hon* and daughfera of Other relation* of 
family and hi* wife the bead of th<> the bead of ibe 

bonaebold benaeboid 


5.18 

10-1880P-R 


1.7 


1.8 


1.68 . 
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It is of interest to note that besides tbe members who constitute 
>1 natural family, there are usually a number of other dependants who 
constitute almost one-third of the family, and among whom females 
exceed males by more than 50 per cent. Again, as for the economic 
status of the members of the family, an average family in Bihar 
consists of 1.18 male earners, 0.45 female earners, 0.21 earning 
dependants and 0.04 non-earning dependants. 

Aob and Sex Composition of tiir Population 

In any study of the age composition of the population it must be 
borne in mind that people show a marked preference for certain 
digits in returning their ages. In my “ Study of the Census Figuies 
of a Bihar District ” I have shown that a marked preference exists 
for the digits 0,5 and 2, while the digits most avoided are 7 and 9. 
This difficulty may be overcome by presenting the statistics in con¬ 
venient age-groups in which the most favoured and the most dis¬ 
favoured digits occur in the middle of the group. But one difficulty 
of such presentation would be the loss of comparability with the 
figures of past censuses. No such attempt at smoothing has, how¬ 
ever, been made in presenting the age statistics of the 1951 census. 
The age composition of the population as found from (lie sample 
tables of the 1941 and 1951 censuses is indicated in the following 
table 

Prnvnugf of population romprmsl within the age group 


Agr-group 

Mali's 



Fetniles 


H)5t 

HI41 

list 

mi 

0—0 

20.8 

28.5 

20.8 

29.1 

10—19 

20.8 

19.7 

19.9 

• 18.5 

30—29 

14.8 

10.0 

15.4 

17.1 

30—50 

13.3 

14.9 

13.2 

14.7 

40—49 

lO.f 

10.1 

J0.1 

9.5 

50—59 

0.9 

5.9 

0.7 

0.3 

00 & above 

7.0 

4.3 

7.8 

4.9 


In comparing the 1941 figures with those of 1951 it should be 
noted firstly, that although both are based on samples, the sample 
fraction was much smaller—being one in 50—in 1941 than in 1951 ; 
and further, the sample in 1941 was not fully representative of the 
whole province since some districts were not represented at all and 
random sampling was not applied throughout the subdivisions. 
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Secondly, at the 1951 census age at the last birthday was recorded, 
while so far as I can see, at the 1941 census age at nearest birthday 
was recorded. Thus, for example, the age group 1049 included, for 
the 1941 census, all persons who were between the ages of 91 years 
and 194 years on the census day, while it included for the 1951 
census, all persons who had completed 10 years but had not com- 
pleted *20 years on the day of the census. In the light of this fact 
the comparatively smaller proportion of persons in the first age group 
and larger proportion of persona in the last age group in the 1951 
population would ap;*ar all the more remarkable. The population in 
1951 consisted of a smaller proportion of children and a larger pro* 
I'ortiou of aged persons (aged 51) and over), than the 1941 population. 
Another thing worth noticing in the age constitution of the population 
is the remarkable drop in the proportion of the population from the 
age-group 0-9 to the age-group 10-19 and the equally remarkable 
steadiness of the proportion in the age groups 20-29 and 30-39, The 
proportion of males and females in the different age-groups in the 
1951 population is indicated below :— 


Distribution of 1000 |M-rtui>* of (he 1951 population 
according to ago and aex 


Age-group 

Male* 

Female* 

0—51 

135 

183 

10—19 

105 

iJ9 

20—29 

75 

70 

:tu--:i9 

07 

00 

40—-19 

52 

50 

50—59 

85 

83 

00 <(: over 

36 

38 

Total ... 

505 

405 


* 

The above table shows an excess of males over females in at) 
groups except 20-29 and 60 and over. 

The single year age returns (which are subject to preference for 
<t-rtain digits and aversion for others) show that up to 100 years of age 
males exceed females in 58 age periods and females exceed males in 
12 age periods, the ratio of males to females in the total sample 
Imputation being It 0 : 97 9. The excess of males over females is, 
however, most pronounced in the age-group 5-17 when the proportion 
stands at 100: 94.1, while the excess of females over males is most 
marked in the population aged 60 end over, when the ratio of males 
to females stands at 100 : 114.9. Thus although females start in life. 
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with ft handicap in numbers, yet they finish np with a marked pre¬ 
dominance in numbers. 

The rex ratio among the Muslima in Bihar is 97.7 females for 300 
males against 99 females per 100 males among the Hindus. The sex 
ratio, however, varies greatly from district to district as the 
fallowing table shows:— 


Females per 100 Males 


Hindus 


Muslims 


Snran 

110.2 

Sarau 

106.7 

iJurbhanga 

104.2 

(lay a 

114.8 

Muzaffarpur 

103.4 

Purnea 

01.9 

1 )hanbad 

78.4 

Siughbhum 

75.5 



Dbanbad 

70.4 


Although both among the Hindus and Muslims of Bihar males 
exceed females in number, jet among the tribal people females exceed 
males, the ratio being 108.G females for 100 males. Among the 
Christiuns, too, who are drawn largely from the tribal j*?oplc, females 
exceed males in the proportion of 100 males to 100.2 females. 

According to the Sunil burgh lest which states that population 
in the age-group 15-50 constitutes roughly one-haif of the total 
population of a country and that the progressive, stationary and re¬ 
trogressive character of the population would defend on whether 
the population tn the jotingest sge-group, nz., 0-15, is in excess ol, 
equal to, or less than, the population in the oldest age-group, riz., 
50 and over, we find, as from the following table, that the population 
of Bibar is typically of the progressive (expansive) type :— 



Percentage of tbs tots 

1 population in ouch age-group 

Age-group 

1061 

1041 

Under 15 

38.7 

39.6 

15 and under 50 

47.1 

49.8 

50 and over 

14.2 

10.6 


It would appear that when compared with the composition of 
the population in 1941, the progressive nature of the population had 
been somewhat moderated in 3951. 

The average age of the 1951 population of Bihar is found to be 
95.69 years for males and 25.94 years for females. A similar cal¬ 
culation for the population of the Gaya district had shown the average 
age of malea to be 27.2 years and of females 25.2 years. More 
than half of both the male and female population of Bihar is less 
than 21 years of age. 
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Civil Condition 

The following table shows the proportion of unmarried, married 
and widowed population of Bihar in 1951:— 

IVimilage of unmarried, nmrr>< d »nd widowed population in (be different ago group* 
Age group Male* Femalaa 



Dummied 

Mmied 

Widowed 

A 

divorced 

Dummied 

Mwrried 

Widowed 

a 

divorced 

5-14 

84.2 

15.6 

0.2 

70.3 

23.4 

0.4 

15-24 

31.0 

67.5 

1.6 

18.4 

84.1 

2.5 

25-84 

8.9 

87.0 

3 5 

8.2 

90.5 

6.3 

85-14 

4.7 

89.2 

0.1 

1.5 

85.2 

18.3 

45-54 

3.4 

80.1) 

10.5 

1.0 

73.3 

25.6 

55-6-1 

2.5 

59.2 

18.8 

0.8 

59.7 

39.5 

* 5-74 

1.0 

72.4 

25.9 

0.0 

49.9 

49.5 

75 nod over 2 0 

61.0 

30.4 

0.0 

38.3 

01.2 


Marriage is not only universal in Bihar (married and widowed 
females together constituting 90.H per cent, of the female population 
in the age-group 25-34). hut it takes place fairly early in life and 
even with the Sarda Ad in operation for more than twenty years, 
wo find in 1951 that at least eleven lakh girls aged 5-14 had been 
married in contravention of the Ad. The district where child 
marriage,-, are most prevalent are Monghyr, Ssintal T’argana and 
Ihirbhanga, where the proportion of females aged 5-14 who are 
married exceeds :’.o per cent. The district, where child marriages 
are fewest in number is Singhhlium where only 7 per cent, of females 
aged 5-1-4 are married. It is. however, encouraging to find that 
although the 1941 Census revealed that .’1.4 per cent, of the inales 
and 3.5 per cent, of the females in the age-group 0-5 where married 
or widowed, the 1951 census did not show any person, male or female, 
married in this age period: again, while in the age period 5-14, the 
percentage of married or widowed maies and females constituted 
18.1 and 28.0 per cent, respectively of the male and female popula¬ 
tion in this age -group in 1941, the percentages had come down to 
15.8 and 28 7 per cent, respectively in the 1951 population. Married 
women in the reproductive age period (15-50) formed 39.8 per cent, 
of the total female jiopulation in 1941 and 40.8 percent, in 1961, 
Thus although early marriage is on the decrease, the proportion 
of married women in the fecund age period had, if anything, increased 
in 1951. The number of infants under one year per married woman 
aged 16-50 works out at 0.06 in 1941 and 0.24 in 1951. 
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The following table shows the excess of married females over 
married males and the excess of widowed females over widowed males 
in the different age periods in the sample population of 1051:— 


Age period 


Kxrcsi (+) or defect {-) of 
married female* over married 
mate* 


Exceas (+) or defect (-) of 
widowed females over widowed 
malea 


5-14 

+ 80,653 

+ 765 

16-24 

+ 68,582 

+ 8,213 

25-34 

+ 0,464 

+ 8,151 

85-44 

-17.7&4 

+ 16,095 

45-54 

— 20,102 

+ 24,111 

55-04 

-21,000 

+ 23,445 

65-74 

- 0,000 

+16,990 

75 and over 

- 0,007 

+ 8,518 


+ 


5.1B7 


+ 100,888 


The ovor-all excess of married females over married males is 
explained partly, by the emigration of married males to places outside 
Bihar to earn their livelihood leaving their families at home, and 
partly, by polygamous marriages among males. 

The excess of married females in the age-group 5-14 shows that for 
the 1,07 702 females who married in this age-period (in the sample 
population), the husbands of 77, 100 of them were aged 5-14, and the 
husbands of tin* remaining 110,(553 were aged 15-24 or higher. The 
still greater excess of married females over married males in the 
age-group 35-24 shows that this is most common age for women to 
marry and that husbands are generally older than wives. The 
comparatively small excess of married females over married males 
in the age-group 25-34 shows that most women marry at younger 
ages and very few women marry at this advanced age. Perhaps in 
this age period a number of married males also emigrate from Bihar 
to earn their livelihood outside' Bihar, but for which the excess of 
married females in this age period would have been still less. From 
the age group 35-44 onwards the married males exceed the married 
females and perhaps tlu? explanation lies in the combination of the 
two facts that tlu* population of Bihar has been increasing from 
decade to decade and that husbands are older than wives. Moreover, 
husbands being older than wives, the widowhood of a female in a 
particular age-group decreases the number of married women in that 
age-group but a corresponding reduction in the number of married 
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men take* place most often only in the next higher age-group to 
which the husband belongs. I cannot, however, find a satisfactory 
explanation for the sudden drop in the excess of married males over 
married females in the age-group 65-74. One would imagine that 
married males who had temporarily emigrated outside Bihar for 
earning their livelihood, would at this age return to Bihar and thus 
increase the number of married males in Bihar. 

Widowed females exceed widowed males in every age period 
because, as I have said, husbands being older than their wives, the 
chances of husbands, death are greater than the chances of wives’ 
death, and the death of a husband would generally cause the widow¬ 
hood of a married female in the a^o-group lower than the one to 
which the husband belongs. The. death of a wife would cause, on 
the other hand, the widowhood of tlm husband who is most likely 
to be in the next higher age-group. The age of husband being 
higher than that of the wife, the number of widows would normally 
exceed the number of widowers. In fact, in the 11)51 population 
there were twice as many widows as widowers. This excess is 
further accentuated by the fact that widowers re-marry much oftener 
than widows. These provide the reason why in the age-group 75 
and over the proportion of married and widowed in the ease of females 
is almost the reverse of (hat among the males It is, however, 
encouraging to note that while in the 1911 population 1‘2 per cent, 
of the females aged 0-5 were widowed, the 1JM population did not 
show any marriages of females (and consequent chances of widow¬ 
hood) in this age-period. Moreover, although 151 per cent, of the 
total female population was found to be widowed in the Census of 
1941, the proportion had decreased to 10' 1 percent in the population 
of 1951. 

For the Census tables it is usual fo take divorced persons along 
with those widowed. The Census of 1951 shows that the number of 
persons divorced formed d'6 per cent, of the number widowed. It 
is, however, curious to observe that although BO per cent, of the 
Christian population in Bihar is concentrated in the district of Itauclu, 
the district of Purulia having only ‘5 7 per cent, and Champaran only 
half per cent, of the total Christian population, yet the number of 
divorced persons was the highest (18 per cent, of the total divorced 
Population uf Bihar m the Champaran district, sec md highest (11 
per cent.) in the Purulia district and as low as 8 per cent, in the 
Bancbi district. 
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Literacy and Education 


Literacy by age groups in 1951 and 1941 
sample basis) is indicated in tbe following table 

(both computed on 


1951 



1041 


A«s group 

Percent sgn of psriwm* in the 
age-group who were 

literate 

Age group 

Percentage of persons in 
tb*. age- group who 

were literate 


Mttlrg 

Females 


Male* 

Femali 

5-9 

17.5 

4.0 

5-9 

6.6 

1.9 

10-14 

24.9 

0.9 

10-1 -1 

14.9 

4.4 

1,0-24 

25.0 

0.1 

15-20 

20.7 

5.4 

2.0-04 

24.7 

5.1 

20-00 

22.2 

4.5 

0.0-41 

22.0 

0.8 

00-50 

18.5 

0.4 

45-51 

19.7 

0.2 

50 and above 10.1 

2.3 

.05-04 

17.5 

0.0 




05-71 

17.1 

2.5 




7,0 mid ill>ovn 15.2 

2.0 




All ages 22.0 

(5 and upwards) 

l.M 

Ail ng'M 10.6 

15 and upward.-.) 

3.5 


Owing to differences m age groupings in tlie 195! and 1941 
tables comparison in the progress nf hti’rurv in age-groups other than 
5-14 h not possible. The percentage of literate-, male and female, 
in the age-group 5-1 I had mcreas ul from 0*7 in 1911 t > Id o m 195I, 
while literacy in the population aged 5 and over had increased from 
! 0*2 per cent, in 1911 to 13.5 percent, in 1951. The fact that the 
percentage of literacy is lower in ‘die a ;e-group 5-9 than in the age- 
group 10-11 shows that either nuny eluhlien do not li<*gin their 
education till they are ton years of age, or many of those who begin 
their education earlior do not acquire literacy ability to read and 
write a simple letter) till they are ten years of age. It is of interest 
to note that corresponding to TOO males and 100 females each who 
can both read and write, there are 19 males and 53 females who can 
read but not write. Unless literate people subsequently lapse into 
illiteracy, or the percentage of deaths among literates is different 
from that among illiterates, or adult education has made rapid head¬ 
way, which does not seem very probable, the percentage of literacy 
in the ten yearly age groups would indicate roughly the progress of 
literacy from decade to decade. 

At the census of 1951 information was also collected on tic 
educational standards attained by the literate persons. The informa¬ 
tion collected reveals that for every 10,000 persons who commenced 
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education sod acquired literacy, there were 1,194 persona who passed 
the middle school standard, 357 who passed the matriculation standard, 
88 who passed the intermediate standard, 46 who graduated and 18 who 
passed the post-graduate standard of general education. Besides 
these, 128 persons for every 10,000 literate persona passed the techni¬ 
cal and vocational training courses. That our literate persons show a 
preference for urban areas is proved by the fact that the ratio of urban 
to rural population is 5.5:100 for the illiterate people, while it is as 
high as 21.5:100 for the literate people. It is possible that literate 
persons acquire sn outlook of life which inclines them to prefer an 
urban to rural residence : but |>erhaps the more impelling cause is that 
literate persons grid in urban areas occupation suitable to their 
attainments. Some light is thrown on the preference shown by 
educated persons for different classes of occupations by the following 
table : — 


Percentage of population in different livelihood cltuea. 


Livelihood rlsss. 

Illiterate. 

Under middle 
school standard. 

Middle school 
etaodard. 

Matrie. to poet 
graduate 
standard. 

1. Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly 
owned and their 
dependants 

55.2 

59.5 

48.9 

25.5 

2. Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly 
unowned and 

their dependants 

8.7 

5.3 

4.5 

8.2 

3. Cultivating labour¬ 
ers and their 

dependants 

24.0 

7.0 

5.8 

2.4 

4. Non-cultivating 
owners, ngricul* 
tural rent 

receivers and their 
dependants 

0.5 

1.1 

2.2 

2.8 

5. Persons with 
dependants en¬ 

gaged in produc¬ 
tion other than 
cultivation 

3.5 

6.0 . 

9.2 

13.0 

6. Persons with de¬ 
pendants engaged 
in commerce 

2.9 

6.7 

8.6 

8.8 

7. Persons with de¬ 
pendants engaged 
in transport 

0.5 

1.8 

8.8 

5.7 

8, Persons with de- 

4.7 

12.2 

22.2 

89.1 


pendants engaged 
io other services. 
11—1S5QP—IV 
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It would appear from the table that the literate and educated 
classed have a definite bias for non-agricultural occupations. The 
percentages of illiterate persons, together with their dependants, 
engaged in agricultural and Don-agricultural pursuits are 88.4 and 
11.6 respectively, while the percentages of educated persons (matricu¬ 
lates to post-graduates), together with their dependants, engaged in 
agricultural and non-agricultural occupations are 33.9 and 66.1 respec¬ 
tively. Further, that educated persons prefer seeking service to 
following independent vocations is brought out by the fact that even 
among the four categories of non-agricultural pursuits, they prefer 
most the last category in which employees (engaged by others) form 
68 per cent, of the total jiersons following this occupation, while the 
percentage of employees (engaged by others) in all the four non- 
agricultural occupations taken together is only -19 per cent. 

LANGUAGE AND IIEI.IGION 

The number of Muslims found in Bihar in 1951 was 4.56 millions, 
while at the 1941 census their number was 4.72 millions. Presuming 
that, the Muslims showed the same tale of increase as the total 
population of Bihar duting the decade 1941-51, their numbers in 1951 
would have been 5.19 millions. That their numbers did not show 
this increase is duo to the emigration of Muslims to Pakistan after 
the division of India. Since the main wave of emigration occurred 
in 1940-47, it is presumed that something between five to six lakhs 
of Muslims must have emigrated from Bihar. It is also interesting 
to note that in 1941 there was an excess of females among the 
Muslim population of Bihar, there being 101.7 females for 100 males 
but in 1951, the males were in excess, there being 97.7 females for 
100 males, which perhaps means that even among those Muslims 
who have stayed on in Bihar, muny may have sent their female folk 
to Pakistan. The districts where Muslim population has shown a 
decrease in 1951 are Purnea, Muza liar pur, Monghyr, Champaran, 
Bhagalpur (including Saharsa) and Santal Pargana. The rest of the 
districts show an increase which is particularly marked in the districts 
of the Chotanagpur division and specially In the Maubhum district. 
Another interesting feature is that although in 1951 there were 4.56 
millions Muslims in Bihar, the number of persons who returned Urdu 
M their mother tongue was only 2.74 millions. Thus about 40 per 
cent of the Muslims must have returned Hindi as their mother 
tongue. The percentage of Muslims speaking Urdu varies from 98 
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per cent in Gaya district, 93 per cent in Sbahabad district and 86 
j>er cent in Patna district to 34 per cent in Saran, 33 par cent in 
Champaran, 28 per cent in Hazaribagh and 37 per cent in Palaman. 

Bengali comes, next to Hindi and Urdu, as the mother tongue 
of the largest number of people in Bihar. It forms the mother 
tongue of 4.4 per cent of the population, while another 1.7 per cent 
of the population speak Bengali as a subsidiary language. The 
number of persons speaking Bengali a* their mother tongue exceeds 
those speaking Hindi (including Urdu) as their mother tongue in the 
districts of Purulia and Singbhum. It is, however, curious to note 
that although Bengali-speaking people constituted 5.6 per cent of the 
population of Bihar in 1931 and according to the sample table of 
1941 census, Bengali was the mother tongue of 6.1 per cent of the 
population of Bihar, and in spite of the fact that more than 55 
thousand displaced persons from East Pakistan (who apeak Bengali) 
Bad arrived in Bihar during 1946-1951, Bengali was returned as the 
mother tongue of only 4.4 per cent of the population of Bihar in 1951. 

Migration 

The total number of immigrants into Bihar from outside the 
State was 5.6 lakhs, i.c., only 1.4 per cent of the population both in 
Bihar as recorded in the census of 1951. Till the census reports of 
other States in India are published, it is not possible to know the 
number of emigrants from Bihar to the other States of India, 
whose numbers must be considerably larger than those of immigrants 
into Bihar. Tt is, however, interesting to note that in the 
immigrant population of Bihar the sex ratio is as high as 90.8 females 
for every 100 males, which means that most of the iinmigra* 
tion is at least of a semi-permancnt character unlike the emigration 
from Bihar which is mainly of a seasonal or temporary nature. 
The districts which receive the largest number of immigrants from 
the other States of India are Sbahabad, Purnea, Hazaribagh, Obanbad 
and Singhbhum, of which the first two are border districts and the 
last two contain important industrial centres. In fact Singhbhum 
receives almost three times as many immigrants from outside Bihar 
as from the other districts of Bihar. 

Coming to inter-district migration within Bihar, the stay-at-home 
character of the population is brought out by the fact that such 
migrants form only 2'9 per cent, of the total number of persons born 
within the State. The following table gives the details of inter¬ 
district migration in Bihar. 
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Number of penooa born in the Number of ptrtou* born in other 
district noted in col. 1 but district* of Bihar, t — 

District enumerated in otbcr nternk-d in the d 

districts of Bihar. noted in ool. 


(1) 


•'2) 

(3) 

Patna 


87,823 

1,45,251 

Gayu 


1,4*1,002 

67,552 

Bhaliabud 


(il ,084 

43 816 

Baran 


67,2110 

22,232 

Chntuparau 


24,340 

30,267 

Muzaffnrpur 


1,14,584 

50,404 

Pnrbhunga 


88,271 

81,751 

Mongliyr ... 


1,17,570 

02,822 

Bhagalpur 
Bnharsu ... 

z) 

1,70,817 

30,007 

34,271 

Purnea ... 


17,328 

1,31,350 

Santal Pnrganas 


47,602 

15,108 

Haznribagh 


75,505 

70,845 

Ranchi ... 


30,856 

26,030 

Purulia ... 
Dhanbad 


48,221 

17,740 

1,40,008 

Palamau 


23,327 

30,123 

Binghhhum 


12,770 

46,802 

Total 


11,10,375 

11,20,527 


It would appear from the table that tin* districts of Bhagalpur, 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur send out t he largest number of persons born 
in these districts to the other districts within the State; while 
Phanhad, Patna and Purnea receive the largest number of immigrants 
from the other districts of Bihar. The districts which show a net 
excess of immigration over emigration are Patna. Champaran, Purnea, 
Manbhutn, Palamau and Singhbhum, while the districts which have 
an excess of emigration over immigration are Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur 
and Gaya. 

It is of interest to note lhat S3 per cent, of inter-district immi¬ 
grants consist of females, which perhaps is due to the fact that a 
large number of females born in each district is married to persons 
residing in adjoining districts. The proportion of female immigrants 
is found to be particularly high in 3aran, Champaran and Santal 
f trgana districts, but is specially low in Palamau district. 
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Livelihood oi< the People 

The scheme of occupational classification followed for tlio 1951 
census is somewhat different from that of the earlier censuses. The 
entire population has been divided into two broad livelihood categories, 
viz., agricultural and non -agricultural. It slwmld, however, be noted 
that plantation industries, forestry and woodcutting, stock raising, 
hunting and fishery have not been included in agriculture. The 
agricultural and uon-agricultural categories have each been further 
sub-divided into four classes. Each of these eight livelihood classes 
has been further divided into three sub-classes composed of self- 
supporting persons, earning dependants and non-earning dependants. 
A self-supporting person has been defined as a person who is in 
receipt of income, whether in cash or kind, which is sufficient at least 
for bis own maintenance. An earning dependant is one. who secures 
a regular income, in cash or kind, but whose income is not sufficient 
to support him. A non-earning dependant is one who does not earn 
any income and is wholly supported by some one else. The principal 
occupation of an earning dependant has been shown to be the same 
as that of the person who partially supports him ; and the occupation 
in which he is actually engaged and from which he derives an income 
which supports him partially, is shown as his secondary means of 
livelihood. Lastly, the economically active persons, i.c., those who 
are ^elf-supporting persons engaged in productive activities, belonging 
to the non-agricultural classes, have been further sub-divided into 
ten divisions and eighty sub-divisions. Each of these divisions and 
sub-divisions has been sub-divided still further into employers, 
employees and independent workers. As a result of a somewhat 
different classification being followed for the* 1951 census from that 
adopted for the 19H1 census (no table of occupational classification was 
published for flie 1941 census), comparability with the previous census 
has been made difficult. The following table indicates the means of 
livelihood and the economic status of the persons censused in 1951:— 

Agricultural claim-« Non •agricultural clause* 

Percentage of perrons who ore Percentage of person* wbo are 


flex 



Self 

auppt rting. 

Earning 

dependant*. 

Non-earning 
dej endanta. 

8* If Earning 

supporting, dependant*. 

Non-earning 

dependant*. 

Males 

457 

4*4 

49*0 

44*8 

4*2 

51*0 

Females 

18*4 

3*7 

77*9 

11*6 

4*2 

84*8 

Total 

31*9 

4*1 

04*0 

29*5 

4*2 

86*8 
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The percentages of self-supporting persons, earning dependants 
and non-earning dependants for the entire population of the State is 
shown separately for each sex in the following table:— 


Percentage of tbe population who ere 


Bex 

Bolt-supporting. 

Earning dependants. 

Non-earning dependent*. 

Males 

45*6 

4*4 

50'1 

Females 

17*5 

8*8 

78*7 

Total 

81*6 

4*7 

68*7 


Thus, although male persons betwocn the ages of 16 and 60 
yearn, Who are expected to be self-sufficient, constitute 51.6 percent, 
of the total male population, we find that only 45.5 per cent have 
been actually returned as self-sufficient. Tbe rest rnay be presumed 
to be suffering from infirmities, or are unemployed or partially 
employed, and are thus wholly or partially dependant on others. 
International eomparisous are difficult; but if wo take self-sufficient 
persons and earning dependants m Bihar to correspond roughly to 
the economically active population of other countries (for the number 
of Belf-supporting but inactive population in Bihar is comparatively 
small), the position of Bihar vis-a-vis some other countries may be 
indicated as follows:— 


Country and 

Year 

Percentage of econo 
population. 

Franco 

(1040) 

50.9 

United Kingdom 

111140) 

44.0 

Italy 

(10 IB) 

41.6 

United States 

(1040) 

41.5 

Japan 

(1040) 

40.7 

Canada 

(1048) 

87.4 

Bihar 

(1051) 

30.8 

Greece 

(1040) 

33.2 


Out of 11.03 million self-supporting persons who follow agriculture 
as a principal occupation, 0.74 million persons have some non- 
agricultural occupations as subsidiary means of livelihood. Similarly, 
out of 1.66 million self-supporting persons who follow non-agricultural 
occupations as principal means of livelihood, 0.15 million follow 
agriculture as subsidiary occupation. Thus 12.6 per cent, of the self- 
supporting persons following any principal occupation, have also a 
subsidiary means of livelihood. The earning dependants when 
classified by the principal occupation of those on whom they are 
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partially dependent, are divided between agricultural and non* 
agricultural occupations in the proportion of 86 : 14 ; but when they 
are classified by the occupation actually followed by them, the 
proportion changes to 64: 36. Thus non-agrieultural occupation offer 
comparatively greater opportunities for employment of earning 
dependents than of self-sufficient persona. Again, although the 
agricultural classes, together with their dependents, constitute 66 per 
cent, and non-agricultural classes with their dependents, form 14 per 
cent, of the entire population, yet from the standpoint of the provision 
of employment (principal and subsidiary, to self-sufficient persons as 
well as to earning dependents), agriculture and non-agriculture give 
employment in the proportion of 80 to 20 respectively. 

The subsidiary agricultural occupations of those (self-sufficient 
males and females) who have some category of agricultural occupation 
as their principal means of livelihood, are indicated in the following 
table :— 


Principal moan* of Percentage of aolf autH ieut persons with principal means of 

■ * i" 1__ i i_i. &_J . i - -1 v _i. . _. ...i . r »‘ 


livelihood. 


livelihood indicated in col. I 
of livelihood aic 

whose 

subsidiary means 

m 

Cultivation of 
owned laud. 

Cultivation of 
unowned land. 

Agricultural D peruke,ec on 

labour. juocipt of rent 

from agrloul- 
tarol land. 

1. Cultivation 
owiitid land 

of 

— 

l.f) 

4.0 

0.5 

2. Cultivation 
unowned land 

of 

3.3 

—- 

(5.1 

0.2 

3. Agricultural 
labour 


2.2 

1.5 

— 

0.07 

4. Dependence on 
rent received 

from agricultural 
land 

0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

•M 


The following table summarises the information available in 
respect of self-sufficient jjersons following different occupations as 
principal and subsidiary means of livelihood :— 

Meant tf livatibuod a* in the Pcrcoclage of aclf-auflkicnt IVrcanUgo of aeif-aufficieot 
previous table for categoric* p*-r<oiH who follow t*e persons to total [tenon* of 

1-IY and a* df vnbed below occupation mentioned •» each sex depending on the 

for categories V-VI1I. col. I a« prin~ip*l and principal mean* of livelihood 

■utHidUrjr m* ;.tis of tn(rationed in col. 1. 

livelihood. 



Principal 

fiuhnidiarj 

Males 

Female* 

Category I 

50.0 

00.1 

45.0 

18.2 

II 

7.8 

10.8 

48.2 

16.0 

Ill 

22.5 

14.0 

46.1 

10.0 

. iv 

O.C 

1.1 

44.9 

21.8 

V 

4.1 

4.4 

60.0 

13.0 
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(Production other than apricul* 
lure) 



Principal 

Subsidiary 

Main 

Female* 

Category VI (Commerce) 

29 

3.2 

41.9 

11.6 

„ VII (Transport) 

0.7 

0.8 

49.4 

4.5 

,, VIII (Miscellaneous) 5,3 

5.6 

42.4 

11.8 

Tho table shows that a 

somewhat 

higher 

proportion 

of people 

follow categories l and 11 and 

a somewhat lower proportion 

of people 

follow category III as subsidiary 

than as 

principal 

means of 


livelihood; and (hat women find smaller opportunities for employ¬ 
ment in non-agricultural occupations, and specially in transport, than 
in agricultural occupations. 

The economically active population engaged in industries and 
services (non-agricultural classes) have been divided into employers, 
employees and independent workers. Economically active persons 
include all self-sufficient persons excepting those that are not engaged 
in productive activities. The economically self-sufficient but inactive 
population in the uon-agrioullurul field comprise those who live on 
income from non-agricultural property, on pensions, remittances, 
scholarships, inmates of jails and asylums, beggars and vagrants, 
etc. Their total number is small, forming only '2.5 per cent, of 
the economically active population of the non-agricultural classes. 
Among them beggars and vagrants form tho largest class, numbering 
in 1951 15,252 males and 9,514 females in Bihar excluding 
Bhagalpur Division for which figures have not been given. The per¬ 
centage of employers, employees and independent workers among the 
economically active population engaged in industries and services is 
shown in the following table :— 


tVroaut tgo distribution of aconmnirally active pernor* rn;’»tre'l in industries 

arid scrviie* suimig 



Km 

plovers 

Kmploj’ 

i * 

Independent workers 


Male 

female 

Male 

Foma's) 

Male 

Female 

Rural area 

4.7 

4.7 

40.2 

30,8 

49.1 

68.4 

Urban area 

3.9 

5.1 

57.5 

49.fi 

38.7 

45 2 

Bihar 

4.4 

4.8 

50.4 

40.4 

45.2 

54.8 


It shows that women prefer, compared to men, work as indepen¬ 
dent workers rather than as employees. Again, in the urban areas a 
considerably higher projwrtion of males and females work as employees 
than as independent workers, when compared with rural areas. An 
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average employer in the rural area employs 9,3 persona, while in tbe 
urban area he employs 13.9 persons. Tbe proportion of male 
employees to female employees io the rural area ia 100 : 19.4 and in 
tbe urban area it is 100: la.3. That small and cottage industries 
predominate in Bihar is proved by the fact that independent 
workers form 47 per cent, of total number engaged in industries and 
services and that an average employer in Bihar employs only 10.8 
jjer.-onp, male and female. It is of interest to compare the proportion 
of employers and independent workers, on the one hand, to salaried 
employees and wage earners, on the other, in industries and services 
(other than agriculture) in Bihar and some of the other countries in 
the world as in the table below : — 


Country and Year 


Proportion of employer* and independent 
worker* to *elarie<l employee* and 
wage earner*. 

France 

flft'Mi) 

28:72 

r.K. 

i1931) 

12:88 

rt«!> 

(19.10) 

22:78 

U.S.A- 

(191(1) 

12:88 

-hipaQ 

' 1947) 

22:78 

< ’an.'ida 

11911) 

10:84 

Bihar 

(19511 

51 :49 

The coinpuri- 

on of the economic 

structure with man-power distri- 


but ion of Bihar in 1931 with that in 1931 is rendered difficult due to 
changes in classification of occupations and the separation of Orissa 
from Bihar in 1930. I haw, however, attempted in the table below 
such a comparison with the materials that weie available. For this 
purpose 1 have taken the principal occupation of earners of 1931 census 
to correspond to the principal means of livelihood of the self-supporting 
|»ereons of 1951. I have alro excluded the Occupational figures of the 
Orissa Division from those given for the British territory of Bihar and 
Orissa in 1941, but I could not allow for the inclusion of Seraikela and 
Kharsawan in the Bihar state in the 1951 census. In grouping 
together occupations under a common head from the 1931 and 1951 
tables, I have followed the instructions contained io Appendix A, Vol. 
V, Part IIB of the Census Report for Bihar. The total number of 
earners m Bihar in 1931 was 9.15 million males and 3.94 million 
females, whiie tbe total number of self-sufficient persona in 1951 was 
9.21 million males and 3.49 million females. Thus the percentage of 
earners or self-sufficient persons to tbe total population had come down 

12—1850P—IV 
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from 40.4 in 1931 to 31.6 in 1951. The following table is based on 
89 per cent, of the earners of 1931 and 96 per cent, of the self-support¬ 
ing persons of 1951 who coaid be identified for purposes of grouping 
and comparison. 

Principal occupation of earners or Percentage of total aaraais or self-sufficient 

self-sufficient persons. persons in Bihar engaged in occupations 

noted in col. 1. 




1961 

1981 

1. 

Pasture and Agriculture 

87.8 

78.7 

2. 

Exploitation of Minerals 

1.3 

0.8 

8. 

Industry 

2.5 

4.8 

4. 

Transport and Communication 

0.8 

0.0 

5. 

Trade and Commerce 

8.0 

3.8 

0. 

Public Administration and Liberal 

Arts 

1.8 

1.1 


Total (1-li) 

88.8 

06.2 

7. 

Earners or self-sufficient, persons 
engaged in Construction and 
Utilities, Personal Service-*, 
etc. not accounted for above 

11.2 

3 8 

Total Flamers or self-sulficieiit Persons 

lOO.II 

100.0 


The titbit; shows that Bihar has made little progress in industria¬ 
lisation; and on the other hand, realisation has, if anything, increased 
since 1931. For purges of comparison I am giving below the 
percentage distribution of the economically active population in some 
of the other countries of the world. The comparison should he made 
with caution specially as earning dependants, who have been excluded 
from the Bihar figures, may have been included in the figures of the 
foreign countries given below : — 


Porcsntago of the economically active population employed id 


Country and Yoar 

Agrimiltnr<» 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Commerce Centime* 

tion Tract port and 
Com mu niraI ion. 

France 

(1040) 

30 *5 

1.7 

22.7 

8.0 

11.0 

U.K, 

(1040) 

5.4 

3 0 

38.0 

11 5 

14.4 

Italy 

(1048) 

48.0 

0.7 

20.0 

10.0 

6.2 

U.S. 

(10-10) 

14.3 

1.6 

24.1 

28.5 

11.8 

Japan 

(1040) 

54.3 

1.5 

17.7 

7.1 

7.8 

Canada 

(1048) 

25.7 

1.5 

20.3 

15.6 

14.3 

Greece 

(1048) 

00.0 

0.5 

5.7 

13 8 

5.7 


The economic structure of India is materially different from that 
of the developed countries of the West; It is even materially different 
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from that of Japan. A much larger proportion of oor population is 
engaged in agriculture and a much smaller proportion in industry, 
trade, transport and commerce than in the developed oountries of the 
East and We6t. Almost everywhere in the world the value of output 
per worker employed in agriculture is less than the value of output 
per worker in mining, manufacturing, transport and commerce. It 
would be very difficult for us to increase substantially our per capita 
national income unless we can reduce the proportion of our population 
engaged in agriculture and divert them to other channels, such as 
industry, trade and transport. Above all, we can ill afford to keep up 
the present rate of growth of population in Bihar at one per cent, per 
annum, when Bihar has a density of population per square mile (572) 
which is higher than that of all other States in India except Weat 
Bengal and Travancore-Coehin and is only exceeded by a few foreign 
countries, such as England and Wales, Netheilands and Belgium, and 
a sown area of just above half an acre per head of the population. 
Grow Fewer Babies should therefore he as important a campaign in 
this State as Grow More Food. 



Round the World 


British and French Parliamentary System. 

Sometime ugo a writer >n the Contemporary Review analysed the 
differences between the British and the French Parliamentary systems. 
He, a« others, has noticed radical differences between the two systems, 
in Britain, although the Government has been characterised as 
Parliamentary, actually it is very largely independent of the Parliament. 
The Ministers ure chosen from among those members of the Parliament 
who belong to the majority jury Fmn 'Jus me may conclude that 
the Government is constituted by the 1’urliainuiii. Actually, howevor, 
it is the electorate which chooses the Government, fn returning members 
to the House of Gomrnons the doctorate has in mind the Government 
which it would like to he formed, ft practically chooses the Prime Minister 
from umong different parlies on the ticket of which elections are fought. 
In other words it has u clear picture in its ntiud as to the Government 
which in its opinion should govern the country during the next five years. 
It is with this object in vi*»w that the elect orate gives its verdict in 
favour of the candidates set up by tins oi that party. 

In France the position is different. The electorate iloor< not «<c»‘m 
to be concerned with the Ministry which Will he formed after the election^. 
It is concerned only with the choice of its representatives on the legislature. 
What Ministry will lie formed and who will lead it and h ,w 1 -ng it would 
remain in power, all these arc matters which, it thinks, should he decided 
not by it but by the legislature In other words it is not its responsibility 
but it iB the responsibility of the representatives which it elects. In 
view of this it is easy to explain why the electorate attaches so much 
importance to even slight differences in view-points of the candidates 
and the groups which set them up. Simply because these differences 
are emphasised, the French legislature happens to consist of bo many 
small groups without any particular party or group having a majority. 

There are some Ftencbincn who seem to think that too frequent 
ministerial changes may he avoided if, as in England, the threatened 
Ministry is given the right to ask for the dissolution of the Parliament 
und an appeal to the country. If dissolution of the Parliament 
hangs over the head of the members as a threat, they may think twice 
before voting out a Ministry. But it has been pointed out in rejoinder 
that even by this procedure it will he very difficult to secure a stable 
majority in favour of a Govtiument. In England when dissolution takes 
place the Government as a whole approaches the people for support. 
1)1 is now for the electorate to decide whether it will support the 
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Government in office or vote for au alternative Government. In France, 
however, when the dissolution wilt take place the Government aa a whole 
will not approach the people for support. The Government is always a 
coalition one and it consists of different political elements. With the 
dissolution the different component elements will fall apart and each 
group will approach the people* on its own account. Consequently, when 
the elections are over, it will be found that the legislature consists of aa 
main groups as before. Ministerial instability is in fact implicit in 
French traditions. 

President of the Frenoh Republio. 

On the 17th December last members of the two Mouses of the French 
Parliament were called upon to meet at Versailles and elect the second 
President of the Fourth Republic. There is a popular impression gathered 
from the experiences under the Third Republic that the French President 
docs not either reign or govern and in this regard he is a more pathetic 
figure thun the holder of the Mritisb Crown. Many years ago, Monsieur 
Auriol, who became the first President under the Fourth Republic, gave 
out ns bis opinion that there was no room for both the President and the 
Piime Minister to function aide by side. He thought then that President¬ 
ship of tlic Republic might be merged in the Premiership. 

This impression has now been largely washed away mid nn increasing 
importance is being attached to tlm office of the President. It is important, 
to remember m this connection that no political party maintains u 
working majority m the National Assembly. In fact the members of 
this body arc* divided into a large number of small or largo groups. This 
phenomenon is not new. It was noticeable nt> much in the Third as in 
the Fourth Republic. Aa a result of the presence of a large number of 
political groups all Ministries are of u coalition character. It is no 
wonder that in consequence of this fact none of the Ministries last long. 
In averago twice a year there are ministerial changes. When a Cabinet 
falls, the President of the Republic has to undertake the responsibility 
of constituting another. For the Rritish Crown this responsibility is 
not of any great burden. Once in four or five years one Ministry is 
replace^ by another and then also the Crown has not, as a rule, any 
important part to play. There is an accredited leader of the party 
which has securod majority in the House of Commons and the Crown 
has only to appoint him formally as Prime Minister. In France, however, 
no ready-made leader is there to be invested with the seals of office. The 
President has to keep himself informed as to the position of parties and 
groups in the legislature and to exercise his ingenuity in selecting a 
person who might, by proper combination of groups, set up a Ministry 
which would have the support of the majority of the National Assembly. 
Not unoften there may be half a dozen group leaders, anyone of whom 
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may posubly be called upon to form tbu Ministry. The President has 
to exercise his judgement after consultation both with the leaders and 
with the I ’residents of the two Houses of the legislature as to the person 
upon whom his chnico is to full. This is a great responsibility with 
which th« British crown has not fortunately been burdened often. 

In Britain no monurch has presided over the deliberations of the 
Ministry since the early 18th century. What hnppens in the meetings 
of the Ministers is placed before the King in the form of memoranda 
by the British Prime Minister. C ,risequently it may be said that the 
holder of the Crown advises the Ministers only from outside. In France, 
however, a distinction is made bclwoen what is called the Council of 
Ministers and what has been described as Cabinet Council. The President 
of the Republic presides over nil meetings of the Council of Ministers 
in which (ioverniriunt policies are discussed and finally shaped. ft is 
true ho does not vote but he participates in discussions and has, therefore, 
an opportunity of advising the Ministry from inside. Cabinet Councils 
are, of course, presided over by the Premier. But meetings of tbe 
Cabinet Council have now become less frequent and those of the Council 
of Ministers more frequent and important. Correspondingly the influence 
of the President of the Republic has increased. Besides, the President 
of the Republic is the Chairman of llie Committee and the High Council 
of National nofence. Ife is a.:ain the Cha.nn ui of the High Council 
of the dudiciarv and of the High Council () f the French Union. From 
nil those details il will appear that the old notion about the French 
President neither reigning nor governing should be ooicddornbiy modified. 
The President as a factor of the governance of the country has become 
more important than before. He is not merely the ceremonial figure head. 

Political complexion at the oentre and its circumference 

l'p till uow political complexion in India has been almost the same at 
the centre as m the units. In l*RPSF there was lor a while an 
experiment of a non-( -otigress Covornmeut. In Trnvancoro-Cochin there 
is a similar likelihood of u non-Congress Ministry being set up as a result 
of the general elections in which Congress men could not secure a majority 
of seats in the Assembly »Bul otherwise just as at New Delhi so in the 
different SluU capitals Congress Governments are in office in this country. 
At the time of writing if seems that m East Pakistan a non-league 
Ministry is in the offing. There are some people who seem to think that 
when tbe Governments at the centre and in all the component units are 
not affiliated to the same political party, the situation becomes 
incongruous. But in democratically administered federations it cannot 
be expocted that all tbe Governments will be of tbe same political 
complexion. Even when the legislatures are elected simultaneously, it 
is not unlikely that they may represent different political points of view. 
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When, of course, they ere elected at different times, their political outlook 
and attitude may very well be different. It has been found again that 
in the same area people voting for the central legislature may be inspired 
by one sentiment and conviction and while simultaneously voting for 
the provincial legislature they may give quarters to other views. In some 
instances again people vote not for any principle but for a person. 
Irrespective of political views certain persons may be elected and oertain 
persons may be rejected. 

A writer has in this connection referred to the Canadian example. 

Canadians lie says, “are getting into the hahit of voting ouo way 
federally and another wav provincially.” At the present time the Liberal 
Party has a large majority in the Canadian House of Commons. Out 
of the ten provinces only four have returned Liberal majority both to 
the Parliament at Ottawa and to their own respective legislatures. 
Ontario, however, returned both in 1040 and in 19.18 a majority of Liberals 
to the House of Commons while it returned a Conservative majority 
to its own legislature. New Brunswick similarly returned a majority 
of Liberals to the House of Commons but did not return a Liberal majority 
to its own legislature. As for the province of (Quebec it hns been uniformly 
Liberal so far as the House of Commons is concerned but to its own 
provincial legislature it Inis with equal uniformity sent an nnti>Liheritl 
majority, tins is a paradox which is possible onlv in n denioeracv. 

Canadian Senate. 

We h'iv.-relenvd nh >vo lo a Canadian parallel regarding tllo central 
and provincial governments being of different political affiliations. Here 
we are referring to the constitution and composition of the Canadian 
Senate. When our Corisi .tm-nt Assembly was fashioning different pruts 
of the present roust it of ion of India, there vv is a reference in certain 
ciiclcs to the Canadian ."eiiate. I’mjI onr constilution-mnherH decided 
wisely not to build the Upper House of our Parliament on the pattern 
of the Canadntti Senate, It is u relic of the age, which ini dead us 
mutton. It does not fit at all with the conditions of today. The British 
North America Act which emhedies the constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada was the outcome of earnest efforts made |»y Canadian and British 
statesmen between lfttil and 18«17. During tins period the model for 
Canadian second chamber was the British Hr,use of Lords whoso prestige 
was even then very high. The Canadian statesmen, of course, foil that 
it was not possible to create in their country n hereditary aristocracy on 
the basis of which the House of Lords was constituted. But they would 
see to it that something approaching a hereditary chamber would bo set up 
in Canada as a seeind chamber. The British North America Act provided 
that the members of the Senate would be appointed by the Goveroor*General 
&nd bold office for life. In practice the appointment by the Governor* 
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General bat amounted to appoipttsent by the Prime Maunder. The Prime' 
Minister again would nominate wily those who belong to his own party. 
Xn fact as a reward for the services done to the party persons would be 
nominated by the Prime Minister to the Senate.. When tbe Liberal party 
is in office, none but Liberal politicians and sympathisers will bare any 
chance of beiog nominated to the Senate. Similarly when the Conservatives 
were m power none but their party men would bo nominated. Fortunately 
or unfortunately since the close of tbe first World War tbe Liberals 
have been in power except only for about 0 years. Consequently the 
Senators appointed during this long period have mostly belonged to the 
Liberal party. It is no wonder on this account that the Senate “is 
approaching the condition of a one-party Chamber." If the origina 
intention for creating the Senate was to protect tbe interests of the 
provinces against the pressure of the Centra! Government, that objective 
bus not been gained. The Senate today only toes tbe line of the 
Government. 

Margaret E. Cousins 

Death of Margaret E Cousins after a prolonged illness has been 
announced. It not only finally breaks up a great partnership in life but 
removes a great pci sonnuty from (he Indian scene to which it has lent 
colour for neatly huif a century. James H. Cousins and his wife made 
an intellectual and spiritual partnership which is akin to only one other 
partnership we know of, c.g., that of the Webbs. What Sydney and 
Beatrice achieved together in the. field of sociul studies, the Cousins 
achieved in the realms of art study, education and theosophy. 

Their early life and upbringing were entirely different. James, horn 
of a working class family m Belfast, was partly of Huguenot origin and has 
to take lonvo of formal education at the age of twelve years and six months. 
Thereafter while he was variou-ly employed as ticket-writer, office hoy, 
stenographer and dork, he nut only educated himself but gradually 
became keenly interested in poetry, drama and art. It was his enthusiasm 
for poetry which made him seek the acquaintance with A.R. In 1897 
when he was twenty-four years of age he h-ft North Ireland for the South 
and came fo Dublin as a clerk in a firm. Two years later he met his 
future life partner. 

Margaret was born on November 7, 1878 (five years after tbe birth of 
James) in Southern Ireland of a good Catholic family. Margaret got an 
excellent formal education in co-educationaJ * National Schools, ’ in the 
boarding establishment of a good high school and finally in Royal Irish 
Academy of Music at Dublin. She has herself left it on record that she 
was born with an extra store of physical energy, and was never stereotyped 
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During the three year* alter James end Margaret first mat fn'lfilft 
their acquaintance ripened into friendship fluid finally into love, culminating 
•n marriage in 1808. James had during these yean moved in the circle of 
poets and writers and became associated with dramatic societies- He was 
no longer a hall-educated young man. He had now acquired that 
appreciation of arts and that gift of expression which later made him eo 
famous. But during the first twelve years of their married life the Cousins 
had to fumble their way through diverse activities. They had not yet 
discovered the mission of their life. They were ardent souls sympathis¬ 
ing with every cause which, they thought, deserved support. They took, 
for instance, a keen internet in the suffragist movement wbieb convulsed 
British public life before the first World War and beeams identified with 
it for some time. They also took interests in the movement whioh was 
set on foot by some people for popularising vegetarianism. They them¬ 
selves took to vegetarian diet and stuck to it throughout life. To the 
Cousins meal or fish dishes were food made of " dead oaroases. ** They 
also become associated with the theosophies] movement and became soon 
acquainted with Mrs Annie Besant and through her came to take interest 
in India. Finally in 1015 they took the plunge and were persuaded by 
Mrs. Besant to come out to this country. They have been ever since 


part of Indian type. 

The autobiography entitled “ We Two Together ’* whioh they published 
in 1950 is also a partnership concern juet as all their aotivitiee were, ha 
this one book Mr. Cousins bus written half the chapters detailing his own 
life and the reactions of different episodes upw hi* own mind and the 
remaining chapters have been written by Mrs. Cousins and contain details 
of her life end the workings of her mind, Mrs. Cousins has died hi good 
old age but this death has left e void both in* the life of her husband 
and in that of this country. 
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Emect Hsmlodway—By Philip Young. Published by G. Bell and 
Sonc, Limited, London; 1963. Pages 244+viii. Price iSi fid. 

The man, who, in the depth* of the fall* and took chasm* of the dark 
continent, ha* miraculously survived successive plane crashes in the 
wreckage of which no sign of life has been found by the salvage parties, 
must be meant for still greater achievements, as something like literary 
greatness is already claimed by his admirers for Ernest Hemingway. And 
Mr. Young points, in a persuasive voice, to further possibilities of his 
subject as much as he gives, with judicious penetration, a full-length 
analysis of the whole body of Hemingway's work and attempts a merciful 
but just assessment of its meaning and value. 

1%e volume, second in Bell Critical Handbooks Series, without being 
a biography, shows how the life of the man has had its effects on his works. 
Not only is he likely to utilize his last thrilling experience for materials of 
his writings, ns be has done earlier with those of bis fishing and shooting 
excursions, but the Hemingway Hero, that ill-defined figure, may be 
discovered in bis own life as a projection of certain critical psychological 
problems which he has repeatedly tried to get rid of by writing them down. 
The critic has traced the origin and nature of the hero from Nick Adams 
of 'In Our Time' short stories to Colonel Cantwell of ‘Across the River and 
Into the Trees.’ All through the novelist has been sought to be presented 
in the words of his own creations. The copious quotations from their 
speeches not only substantiate the easy generalizations of the critic, but 
also serve as mottos to preface the several chapters on the theme, thought, 
and stylo of the writer. 

Whiie acknowledging Hemingway's books to be in the great tradition 
of American literature, Mr. Young shows that what makes his works so 
readable and popular is their topicality, from the Spanish civil feud in 'To 
Whom the Bell Tolls' to the First World War in 'A Farewell to Arms'. 
For, as Mr. Young says, ‘while other writers were watching the side acts, 
Hemingway’s eyes have been from the start riveted on the main show’, the 
violence and break-down of peace in our century. His ‘First Fortynine 
Stories,’ ‘Men without Women,' 'The Old Man and the Sea,* all show 
man mutilated by bis environment. Bather sentimental as his early 
writings tike 'The Torrents of Spring' are, his true vigour appears in the 
later realistic novels, his most representative works like 'The Sun Also 
Rises* and 'To Have and Have Not', which reflect the turbulence of 
modern society without offering any solution or hope, and where the prota¬ 
gonists are the cynical, disillusioned men and women of the 30th century. 



iWiJ wmisws A) m toncis o* boots # 

Mr. Young has take* particular care to bring out fbal Hemingway hit 
meant to Americans, Qm disroot lim that Ira has etched in their hearts 
by few enooees in drawing what has happened in hooka oloeer to what has 
happened hi life. 

Hie criito has fully gauged the wide and deepinfiuanoe which Heming¬ 
way. of all contemporary America oa, baa bad on modern writing. Much* 
talked-*)! things like Hemingway manner. Hemingway attitude, and 
Hemingway style, have been thoroughly examined and elucidated. But, 
while Mr. Young has waxed eloquent on the tremendous stylistic influence 
of Hemingway’s works on contemporary fiction, he bat not sufficiently 
recognised the undeniable influence on Hemingway himself of the art of 
bis immediate predecessors like Gertrude Stein and Bars Pound. And, 
while seeing the justice of Mr. Young’s complaint that Hemingway’s work 
'has by no means been as well understood as might be,' and accepting the 
purpose of his book to help increase this understanding, one has to 
admit at the same time that the world outside cannot at every point fully 
enter the realm of the American myth. 

Mr. Young hae substantially helped the intending students of Homing* 
way by pointing to sources of biographical materials in diaries, letters, and 
reported interviews of the author with stimulating personalities like 
Theodore Dreiser and Alice B. Toklas. He has not provided an exhaustive 
bibliography; but the notes on the chapters, appended at the end, give 
traces of a few enlightening papers on Hemingway published in American 
journals like New Republic and American Review. 

X. Lahiri- 

Tnunsn Em—By I. F. Stone, Turnstile Press, 1955, pp. 926. Price 
12s. fid. 

This book consists of a collection of Stone’s contributions to different 
journals during the years 1945-52. The pieces collected bore are on 
different topics but alt of them are of stimulating reading, particularly in 
the background of world events of today. 

Stone is s forthright American Socialist and naturally on that account 
all his comments have a leftist tinge. He is, however, not only a clear 
writer but a very well informed journalist having experience in the field for 
a number of years. As the Washington correspondent of Hie Nation and 
as a contributor to the P.M., the New York Star and the Daily Compass, 
he has established a reputation of his own as a dear thinker and a straight* 
forward writer. The bode entitled Hidden History of the Korean War 
which he wrote in 1952 hae also added to hia reputation. 

As a publicist of radical views Mr. Stone found himself completely out 
of sympathy with President Truman and his administration. The 
difference between Truman mid hia predecessor is brought out by him in a 
graphic in the Foreword he writes for this bode. He quotes the 
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much maligned U Ddef-Socretery of the Tnsiory, Harry D> WWfe, who 
observed "When Roosevelt was alive we would go over to the*White 
House for a conference on some particular policy, lose the argument, and 
yet walk out the door somehow thrilled and inspired to go on and do the 

job the way the Big Boas had ordered.You go in to aee Hr. 

Truman. Ho is very nice to you. He lets you do what you want to, and 
yet you leave feeliog somehow dis-spirited and flat.” In fact during the 
regime of Roosevelt a whole government, a whole country and a whole era 
was permeated by tbe exuberant idealism and courageous actions of 
Roosevelt, But Stone thinks Truman had no confidence in his own capa¬ 
city and therefore became unnecessarily stiff towards some countries b) 
way of covering his own weekness. 

Stone refers to the anti-dcmocratic tendency which has prevailed in 
American public life since the days of Alexander Hamilton. This current 
was swolled from time to time by the activities of different persons and 
committees. In tbe thirties of the Inst century when an agitation was 
going on for enfranchising non-property owners. Chancellor Kent of New 
York gave it out as his opinion that "the admission of universal suffrage 
and a licentious press are incompatible with government and security to 
property". The Congressional Committee on un-American activities 
headed at one time by Martin Dies gave strength to this tradition one 
contury later. It was really in tune with this tradition that witch-hunting 
was started in the United States in the name of preserving liberty and 
democratic freedom when Rose volt died suddenly in April, 1945 and Truman 
stepped into his shoes. The ant i-democratic reaction which Senator Me 
Carlin represents today was really set in motion when a Democrat still 
presided over the destiny of the American nation. 

Coming to the excerpts from 8tone’s writings included in the book we 
may refer first of All to what he wrote about the San Francisco Conference 
on tbe United Nations. Stone observes "But tbero was here no Wilsoo, 
no Clcrnencenu, no Lloyd George, as at Versailles; no Metternich or 
Talleyrand, as at the Congress of Vienna which met in 1815 to re-establish 
peace amid the ruins left by Napoleon; no commanding figure, except in 

spirit—Franklin D. Roosevelt’s.Here also were three delegates 

for one great captive power, India, whose spokesmen were chosen for ber 
by tbe British Raj without consultation with her parties or ber politiesl 
leaders, most of them still in jail, including tbe far-seeing Nehru, who would 
have shone even in a gathering of giants, still more among the small men 
who are prominent at San Franoisco". Again he refers to the fact "That 
tendency which is very strong, if not dominant, m the American d«degatkm 
it to regard the United Nations Conference on International Organisation 
as a Conference for the Organisation of on anti-Soviet bloc". It la true that 
by the time the Conference met et San Francisco the rift between the 
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War-time allies bad started but it is very difficult to «a» whether either 
aide of the present oold war wanted deliberately to use for its present and. 
the platform d tbe United Nations before ibis Organisation was actually 
bom. . 

The book is interesting and will help people in m^iitanding liberal 
America. 

N. 0. Boy. 
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Educatiohal Malaise 

Modern University education is barely one hundred years old in 
this country. It is trne that before the establishment of the first 
Universities in 1857 there were certain colleges, established either 
on the initiative of the Government or under the auspices of one or 
another branch of the Christian Church, which also imparted edoca- 
lion on University lines. But it mnst be stated that before the 
establishment of Calcutta and other Universities this higher education 
on modern European lines had not caught the imagination of any 
large section of the people. The year 1857 is front this standpoint 
a very important land mark in our educational history. 

This system of University education as developed during the 
last one century and more is f as every one knows, emphatically 
foreign in many aspects. The indigenous system was very different 
in organisation, in content and in effect. 80 long as the new system 
attracted only a small section of the people, the question of its 
adaptability to Indian temper, outlook and conditions did not, 
however, become live. But in the present centnry particularly 
since the close of the first world war the demand for higher education 
has increased by leaps and bounds and more and more boys and giris 
have been drawn into the portals of the University. This increased 
number of students has created problems which have not yet been 
solved. In the Indian indigenous system relations between teachers 
and the taught had been very close and intimate. The teacher was 
the Guru and the students his disciples. The former was to treat 
the latter as his children and the students had to show fatherly 
respect to the teacher. The word of the teacher was binding upon 
the disciples. In the present scheme of things this old relationship 
between the teacher and the taught has disappeared completely. 
But the modern relationship which subsists between a teacher and 
the taught in western Universities has also not been substituted. 
There is consequently a vacuum. 

Classes as a rule are far too big for individual teachers to come 
in personal contact with the students. They cannot consult the 
needs of their students and become their guide, philosopher and 
friend. The result is that outside the class rooms the teachers do 
not command much of influence over the students. Their social 
and economic needs cannot consequently be properly looked after. 
Even necessary attention cannot be paid to their intellectual aspirations 
and inclinations. 
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Ualett this vacuum is filled in the seer future, the vMm 
which we notice today in student life will further increase and involve 
the educational system in rain. Our Vice-ChaaoeJlGr, Or, J.C* 
Ghosh, has referred in his speech at the first meeting of the Senate 
of the Calcutta University, constituted under the new Act, to this 
vacuum and to this malaise. It is hoped that definite steps will be 
taken under bis regime for making student life in West Bengal more 
productive and fruitful than it has been. 

• s a • 

Girishchandra Ghosh Lectures for 1947 

Sri Kiron Chandra Dutt, Girishchandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1947 
delivered four lectures on "Girisb Chandra*' on the 22nd, 24th, 25th 
and 26tb March, 1954. 

• * * • 

Ba santa Lectures for 1951 

Dr. A. C. Ukil, Basset a Lecturer for 1951 delivered a course 
of three lectures on "Science and the Health of India" on the 30th, 
31st March and 1st April, 1954. The Vice-Chancelieor presided 
over the first lecture. 

* * • » 

Prof. S. F Nadel 

Prof. 8 7 Nadel of the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology of the Australian National University delivered a lecture 
on 25th February, 1954 on "Dual Organisation m New Guinea" in 
the University College of Scince at 35, BaJlygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta 

* • • • 

Mr. W. G. Archer 

Mr. W. G. Archer who is in charge of the Indian Section of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, delivered a lecture on 
"Romance and Poetry in Indian Painting" on 19tb February, 1954 
at the University. The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 

« • • * 

Lady Brahmacbari Lecturership Lectures 

Dr. V. R. Kbanolkar, M.D., Director, Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay, and Lady Brabraachari Reader for 1954 delivered 
a coarse of lectures on "Studies in the Histology of Esiiy lesions 
in Leprosy" at the School of Tropical Medicine in March last. 




Official Notification 

KABNATAK UNIVERSITY 
No 910 

It it hereby notified that the undermentioned candidate who hat been 
found guilt> of having need unfair mean* at the First LL B Examination 
held in October, 1958, it hereby declared to have failed at the Firtt LL.B 
Examination, to have forfeited his claims to exemptions, if any, earned 
ihit year or in previous years, and further debarred from appearing at any 
college or University Examination before the date mentioned against hit 
name:— 

FIRST LL.B EXAMINATION 

Seat No. Name of the Candida to College Date 

88 Sliri Kidainbi Vedodri R L Law Col- 1st January, 

Ayjnngnr lege, Belgaum 1956 


Dharu'ar, 11th January, 
1954 


8. 8 WODEfAR, 
Offg Rt gift rat, 

Kama tab Vniveraity, Dharwar. 
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20718 I rone Lyall P. L. T.yaM Cro«thwaito (JirU' College, Allahabad Ditto, 

22268 Bsidys Nath Prasad Singh Bhonrahwar Prasad Singh I". I’, tollogp, Banoraa Ditto. 

22271 Bhaau Pratap Singh Rai Bahadur Singh Ditto. Ditto 
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Again, we know a piece of knowledge to be false when we definitely 
know that it is contradicted by its contradictory judgment. Hence, a 
piece of false knowledge does not ariseindependently of a special factor 
and a piece of knowledge is not cognised to be false whenever we are 
aware of it. Some (Buddhists) hold that the invalidity of a piece of 
knowledge is the negation of validity. They also hold that it is unreal 
as it is negation and therefore it does not owe its existence to the 
deficiency of its condition. 

The hypothesis is not reasonable since untrue knowledge admits of 
two kindB, r»*. (1) illusion and l“2) doubt and hence it is not unreal. 
Thus, the untruth or invalidity of a piece of untrue knowledge, being 
its abstract property, cannot be unreal. Moreover, the validity of a 
piece of knowledge does not owe its existence to a distinct factor. And 
the view that a piece of knowledge is known to he true afterwards 
when it is verified (i.r. when it is submitted to a real test) and that 
its validity owes its existence to a distinct factor will be elaborately 
discussed in the following paragraphs of this section. Thus, the 
second part of the hy|iothesis that ui» the invalidity of a piece of 
knowledge is extrinsic and that (6» the validity of a piece of kuowledge 
is extrinsic will also be refuted. 

It has been stated that a piece of knowledge i* true if it reveals an 
object in its true character. Tim truth of » piece of knowledge is its 
non-discrepancy with tin* object referred to hv it. Now, if the said 
truth depends upon a distinct factor for its appearance and if it is 
cognised to he such only in relation to something other than itself 
then it is called ns extraneously determined and known. But with 
regard to these two aspects it is absolutely mdejieudent of any outside 
influence. Now, if it iR held that the validity of a piece of knowledge 
is extrinsic then three questions arise, hi our mind, riz. ‘"What is the 
extraneous factor that brings it about ?" “What is the extra object 
the aid of which the true knowledge require* to discharge its normal 
function?’' and “What is the standard by which the truth of a piece 
of knowledge is tested?'" If it is admitted that the validity of a piece 
of knowledge owes its existence to an extraneous factor then what is 
this extraneous factor? Is it nothing hut the essence of the conditions 
that produce it? Or, is it some special quality that pertains to a 
condition but is different from it? If th? validity of a piece of 
knowledge depends solely upon the essence of its conditions then we 
siiuply try to establish whet has been already established. If the 
conditions are absent then a piece of knowledge which is an effect 
cannot come into being. Jn that case Ihere is no piece of knowledge 
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the validity or the invalidity of which will be dice owed. It it also very 
difficult to establish the hypothesis that the validity of a piece of 
knowledge depends upon a quality which is distinct from a oondikiott 
though the former pertains to the latter. The so-called qualities that 
belong to the conditions are unreal like the sky-lotus since their 
existence has not been proved. Hence, such a quality does not 
constitute the dependable condition of validity. 

Let us take an example of true perception. The truth of perception 
docs not depend upon the special quality of a sense-organ. It is very 
difficult to ebtabiish that such a special quality which pertains to a 
condition is gra*|)cd by perception. The truth of perception is deter¬ 
mined by a special quality that belong* to a sense-organ. AH sense- 
organs, as the eyes, cte., are imperceptible. Hence, how can the said 
quality be perceived since it belongs to n sense-organ, a transcendental 
object? It is not an inference since the relation of concomitance 
holding between it and its mark cannot be detected. Hence we 
arrive at the conclusion that a piece of vaild knowledge is produced 
only by the defect less conditions. 

Tf there had been a third type of judgment which is neither true 
nor false then the three different sots of conditions were necessarily 
assumed to explain the three different types of effects: lo that case 
we are to hold that a true judgment is produced by a cause, possessed 
of a good quality, that an illusory judgment is produced by & defective 
cause and that a neutral judgment is produced by a cause as 
it is, i.c. by a cause which has neither a good quality nor a defect. 
But a third typo of judgment is conspicuous by its absence. It is 
a truism that there are only two types of judgments, viz, t true and 
false. Of these two types the false one is seen to be produced only by 
the defective cause. It has been experienced that a jar which is 
produced by the defective conditions has a distorted form. Similarly, 
the moon which lias been perceived with normal eyes to be one is 
perceived with diseased eyes to be two/ 

It has been established that an illusory judgment? is produced by 
the defective cause and that the third type of judgment which is 
neither true nor false is conspicuous by its absence. Hence, we 
arrive at the conclusion that tbe true judgment is produced by its 
normal cause, having no good quality. There is no need of assuming 
tbe hypothesis that a new good quality of the cause in addition to its 
property is necessary for tbe appearance of a true judgment. Tbe 
assemblage of conditions (viz. tbe existence of the reason in the snbject 
of inference, the knowledge of the relation of invariable concomitance 
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bolding between the reason and the consequence, etc.) which deter¬ 
mines an inference is also known to contribute towards its troth when 
the conditions of an effect which have neither defects nor new good 
qualities (i.e. when they remain normal), assemble, they do not sorely 
remain indifferent to produce their effect. Why should we assume 
that the conditions of consciousness require the assistance of a new 
good quality to produce a true judgment? For this reason, the 
hypothesis that the conditions have a new good quality is to be 
discarded. The* absence of any disease of the eyes such as glaucoma, 
jaundice, etc. has been expressed in a manner so that an impression 
is produced in our mind that the eyes have acquired a new good 
quality, riz. f transparency. Dot it should be noted that the trans¬ 
parent eyes are nothing but normal ones, having no new good quality. 
When we apply ointments or collyrimu lines to our eyes we 
do it with the intention of curing our eyes of their disease but 
not under the impression that a new good quality will emerge. In 
other words, this device restores the eyes to their normal conditions. 

Hence, the true knowledge is produced by the normal conditions. 
The false knowledge is produced by an excess of defects which 
interfere with their normal function. Therefore, the falsehood of 
knowledge depends ujxm an additional condition for its coming into 
being. Again, the falsity of knowledge is determined when we are 
truly conscious of a true opposite judgment that prevents the false one 
from coming into being. 

The truth of a piece of knowledge does not depend upon a new 
good quality of its conditions for its coming into being. A piece of 
knowledge does not depend upon an extra condition, ru., a new good 
quality to do its normal function. The illumination of an object is its 
normal function for the acquisition of which it is indebted only to its 
conditions. The true knowledge simply reveals its object. The 
movement of tho knower for the object revealed is due to his desire for 
the same. It intervenes between the knowledge of an object and the 
movement of the knower for it. 

When a true judgment comes into existence it does not depend 
upon a new quality as its source. It does also independently play its 
part. It derives its nature of illuminating an object only from its own 
cause. The function of a true judgment is only to reveal an object. 
The movement on the part of a knower for the reveal ed object is due 
to his choice and final resolution in favour of the, same object. 

When an apprehension comes into being it is not endowed with 
the character of illuminating an object. But it, being produced. 
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reveals an object. Still, it does not depend upon something ab extra 
in order to reveal its object. 

Some logicians have expressed the same idea in other words. A 
jar derives its existence from a lump of earth, a stick, a wheel, a piece 
of thread, etc. bat it depends upon none when it discharges its 
function of carrying water, i.r., it independently carries water. 

Or, (the Mfm&nsakas clarify their position). 

A jar cannot independently carry water. It requires tin' services 
of a carrier to do so. Hut a true judgment requires the aid of nothing 
outside itself in order to reveal an object, (ft may be argued against 
the hypothesis that an act of awareness, being self-conscious, reveals 
its own object. The drift of this argument is that an a ware ness 
depends upon its own awareness for the illumination of an object. 
The Mimansakas anticipate this argument and try to render it point¬ 
less in the followng manner). An act of awareness being self- 
conscious, does not reveal il< object. As the sense-organs such as the 
eyes, etc., without being conscious of their own existence reveal 
objects when an awareness is not sell-conscious it reveals its own 
object. 

Sahara, in his commentary on the Mfinansu-sutras, has said to 
this effect. "No body is aware of his awareness if tho object is not 
cognised. When an object is cognised the known infers that he has 
the awareness of an object because the object has been cognised*. 
Hence, a true judgment d ies not require the aid of its own awareness 
in order to discharge it,-. own function, viz., in order to illuminate an 
object. Again, a true judgment does not require tho aid of an extra 
factor in order to apprehend its own essential attribute, viz., validity 
since there is nothing else to be defended tijion. f*ot us examine the 
rival hypotheses which explain the determination of the validity of a 
judgment. Does the determination of validity presuppose the 
knowledge of a new quality which occasionally springs up and qualifies 
the cause of the judgment which the validity m question is supposed 
to belong to ? Or does it presuppose the knowledge of the absence of a 
contradictory (preventive) judgment ? Or, does it presuppose the 
consilience of the judgment with another true judgment? The first 
hypothesis that the determination of the validity of a true judgment 
presupposes the knowledge of a new quality which occasionally 
springs up and qualifies the cause of the judgment and that the 
validity in question is supposed to beloDg to is not tenable since the 
presence of such a quality in the cause of the judgment will be im¬ 
mediately refuted in the following paragraph. 
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The now quality which is asserted to belong to the cause of a 
true judgment cannot be sensed since the quality wbicii belongs to 
the super-sensuous cause is itself imperceptible. 

The upholders of the first hypothesis may contend that the said 
quality of the cause may be inferred from the successful action which 
signifies the actual attainment of the object referred to by the judg¬ 
ment. Hut such a success cannot be achieved if a person does not 
move. The movement of a person cannot take place if he does not 
determine the validity of this judgment, the main spring of his* 
movement. If a person moves in response to a judgment without 
determining its validity then the determination of the validity of the 
judgment at a subsequent period is fruitless. Again, if it is held that 
the determination of the* validity of the said judgment precedes his 
movement then such a statement is a glaring instance of circular 
reasoning. When a person moves he knows that his action is 
successful. When he knows that his action has turned out to be 
successful he comes to know that the cause of his judgment has the 
specified quality. When he knows that the cause has such and 
such quality he determines that the judgment is true. And when 
he arrives at such a determination lie moves for the object. 

Moreover, if we know for certain that a contradictory judgment 
which prevents the appearance of its opposite is absent then it does 
not follow that the opposite judgment is true 

Is such knowledge of the absence of a contradictory judgment 
confined only to the present time? Or does it cover all times? If 
it is limited only to the pre-ent time then it is not capable of leading 
to (lie determination of the validity of the judgment in question. The 
knowledge of spurious cowries may not be contradicted for some time. 
Hut it is a Fact that such knowledge is contradicted after some time. 

A person who is less than an omniscient being cannot comprehend 
that a judgment is absolutely free from all contradictions in all 
times. 

Now, let us examiqo the second hypothesis regarding the test 
of the truth of a judgment. If it is held that consilience constitutes 
the standard by which the truth of a judgment is determined then 
what does consilience signify? Does it mean that a judgment is 
consilient with another if they both refer to one and the same 
object ? Or, does it mean that a judgment is consilient with another 
judgment which refers to a distinct object ? Or, does it mean that 
a judgment is consilient with another judgment which refers to the 
utility of the object of the first one as its object? We draw the 
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attention of those logicians who are in favour of the first meaning 
of the term ‘consilience' and pot this question to them “Where¬ 
in lies the distinction between the prior and the posterior judgments 
so that the prior one is recognised as true if it thoroughly 
agrees with tbe posterior one?” Moreover, if they bold that the 
truth will be asserted of the prior judgments on their consilience 
with a posterior judgment then they will not be able even after 
hundreds of years, to find out tbe final posterior judgment. If they 
go on examining a lot of judgments without accepting them as true 
but arbitrarily select one to be intrinsically true then why do they 
cherish hatred against the first one? (In other words, they cannot 
determine the truth of a judgment if they do not hold that judgment 
which constitutes the standard of truth is intrinsically true. If they 
are compelled to hold that one judgment is, at least, intrinsically 
true then why should not they hold that tho other judgments are 
also intrinsically true?) 

It has been stated by Kumarila : 

“If a judgment is to bo at all accepted as intrinsically valid 
then why do you murmur at the acceptance of the instrinsic validity 
of the initial judgment?” 

It may be held that a judgment is true if it is consilient with 
another judgment. Such a view is not tenable since our exjiericnce 
does not hear it out. The knowledge of a post is never m agreement 
with that of a jar. It may be said that the validity of tbe initial 
impellent judgment is ascertained when there ia consilience between 
the knowledge of the object referred to by tho judgment and that 
of the effect of the said object. Such a view is not tenable. If the 
validity of the second knowledge is not- determined then how can 
the validity of the initial judgment can be ascertained? Moreover, 
wherein lies the distinction between the knowledge of an object 
and that of it* effect ? For which reason should the first knowledge 
depend upon the t-econd one for the determination of Us validity? 
It may be said in its favour that the practical efficiency constitutes 
the differentia of tbe seeond one. Let this point of view lie subs¬ 
tantiated. When water is absent we mistake at the outset the rays 
of the sun for water. How one can place bis reliance upon the 
validity of a judgment of the first type. But when one actually 
plunges in water, drinks it and bathes in it he experiences the 
practical utility of water. Such an experience is never contradicted. 
Hence, it guarantees the truth of tbe knowledge of water. This 
hypothesis is not sound. The sight of water and tbe experience 
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of drinking and bathing falsify the above hypotheses. Moreover, 
when one sees a youthful damsel in a dream and embraces her he 
ejaculates semen without the actual contact with a real lady. Thus 
the above hypothesis is open to serious inconsistency. 

The upholder of the above hypothesis may contend that the 
above emission of semen is not doe to the embrace of a lady. But 
it owes its existence to the excessive sexual excitement or to the 
derangement of bile. Hence, there is no contradiction in the above 
hypothesis. Such a defence is not reasonable. Such an emission 
is causally connected with the dalliance with a damsel. This causal 
connection is determined by the joint method of agreement aud 
difference, 

Hence the hypothesis of consilience between the knowledge of 
an object and thut of its result doe* not guarantee the truth of the 
knowledge of the object since, the true knowledge of the practical 
utility of an object takes place even when the object is absent. 

If a person does not move in response to his initial judgment 
then it is impossible on his part to acquire the knowledge of the 
utility of the object. Now, it should he admitted that he moves 
when the validity of the initial judgment is ascertained. In order 
to determine the validity of the judgment in question it should he 
recognised before that some special good quality of the instrumental 
cause of the judgment is responsible for it (the judgment in question). 
Thus, the tree of this hypothesis will ultimately have to face the 
havin' done by a see-saw in the shape of reasoning in a vicious 
circle as it lias been indicated before. In other words the movement 
of a person helps one to acquire the definite knowledge of the truth 
of the impelling judgment, its truth leads to the determination of 
the special good quality of its cause, the recognition of such good 
quality tends to the ascertainment of the truth of the judgment 
and such determination of truth impels one to move. Therefore il is 
a clear instance of reasoning in a vicious circle. If a person moves 
without knowing for certain that the knowledge of object towards 
which he moves is true then the subsequent determination of the 
truth of the impelling judgment though possible, is futile. According 
to the Hindu custom one should shave when the star is auspicious. 
But if he shaves and then enquires whether the star is auspiciottB 
then such investigation is surely profitless. Similarly, post move¬ 
ment enquiry about the truth of a judgmeut is absolutely fruitless. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. There are two 
types of movement, vis. (1) original movement and (2) imitative move* 
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inent. An illustration of the first typo Is m follows. In order to 
lest the condition of seeds some seeds of MH poddy, etc., ore sown 
in a flat cop containing very soft rood which has bean properly 
watered. The cultivators observe the clever art of properly germinat¬ 
ing the seeds. Then they unhesitatingly sow the same seeds in the 
paddy field. Their sctivities illustrates the second type. Now, let 
us come to our original point. When a wise roan examines a judg¬ 
ment and makes it out to be true he moves for the object referred 
to by the judgment. This is an example of the first type of move¬ 
ment. When his movement is fruatfu! the wise knower accepts the 
knowledge of the practical utility of the object to be true. If a judg¬ 
ment referring to the same object arises in his mind at a later period, 
he will move with perfect earn for the object, having no shade of doubt. 
Therefore, the examination of the truth of a judgment after movement 
is not absolutely fruitless. This is what we have got to say. 

A review of the above argument is as follows. The example, 
cited above, ih not convincing. We shall firstly be sure of the fact 
that the seeds that are before us and those which have germinated 
are homogeneous. On the definite understanding of the homogeneity 
of these seeds the peasants unhesitatingly proceed to sow them. As 
all acts of consciousness have the same character but no individual* 
istic distinction so the distinction of an act is to be indirectly known 
in and through either its effect and cause. 

Can we infer that this act of knowledge is true because it la 
produced by such and such cause? No, we cannot do it because the 
cause is bejond the reach of sense-orgau at that time. We cannot 
also infer the truth of a judgment from the effect since it baa been 
stated that in order to do so we arc required to move at the outset. 

If our voluntary movement does not prcsupjiose the determination 
of the truth of the impellent judgment then is the quest after truth 
later on not superfluous. Thus, the above argument against the 
charge of futility is not adequate. .Hence, the truth of a judgment 
cannot be inferred by means of the pragmatic method. One may 
hold that the truth of a judgment is determined if its canoe is known 
to be defectless and endowed with good quality, Then he surely 
imitates a person who, after having concluded the nuptial ceremony, 
enquires whether the time of the said ceremony is auspicioua. 

Those who hold that the truth of a judgment la extrinsic argue 
this. They describe a well-known incident. In a certain garden 
abounding in full-blown flowers the bees suck the honey of flowers 
and hum very sweetly. A person conceals his body there behind the 
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thick bower of creeper* and plays on the lute. He who hears the 
music bat does not see the player oo the late holds the musical notes 
in doubt to be the humming of bees. This very doubt prompts him 
to proceed towards the sound. When the player on the lute is seen 
the cause of the sound is definitely known. The doubt of the listener 
is solved. Then the listener is able to know which of the two 
alternatives of the above doubt is trne. This is the finding out of the 
truth of a judgment by means of the determination of the exact cause. 

If a man does not move for the object, he cannot realise the 
competency of the cause. Moreover, if he moves without ascertaining 
the truth of the impelling judgment then it is superfluous on his part 
to determine the truth of the said judgment. Again, if the upholders 
of the extrinsic validity of a judgment hold that movement pre- 
supposes the determination of the truth of the impelling judgment 
then they will surely commit the fallacy of mutual dependence. The 
determination of the truth of the judgment is the prerequisite condition 
of movement and such movement leads on to the determination of 
the truth of the said judgment. 

TIhib we arrive at the conclusion that the hypothesis of the extrinsic 
validity of a judgment cannot avoid the following charges, viz., reasoning 
in a vicious circle, mutualdependence, reijrrssuz ad infinitum, super¬ 
fluity, etc. Therefore, the determination of the truth of a judgment 
presupposes no other proof. In other words, the truth of a judgment 
is self-evident. Therefore, we (the Mhuansakast arrive at the three 
conclusions, viz. (1) 'The truth of a judgment does not depend upon 
an additional factor for its coming into being’ ; (2> ‘A true judgment 
discharges its function independently of an additional factor' ; and (3) 
‘The determination of the truth of a judgment presupposes no act of 
knowledge other than itself.’ The final great conclusions which these 
three conclusions point to is that the truth of a judgment is self-evident 
since it is absolutely free from the three conditions that determine the 
extrinsic character of the truth of a judgment. 

Kmu&rila says : 

“The truth of all true judgments are innate in them since if the 
truth of a judgment is not its inherent property then it cannot be 
imparted to it by an influence ab extra." 

The Refutation of thb Hypothesis that the Falsehood 
of a Judgment is Intrinsic 

The falsehood of a judgment owes its existence to a defect belonging 
to a cause. A judgment is known to be untrue only with reference to 
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a contradictory judgment. Hence the untruth of » judgment it an 
extrinsic property. Hence the first three hypotheses being not ■ 
amenable to reason the fourth hypothesis is the best of all. The 
hypothesis amounts to this that the troth of a judgment ia intrinsic and 
its falsehood ie extrinsic. 

When a judgment arises in our mind we are not in a position to 
determine whether or not it is truo or untrue. Hence, this oscillating 
state of the mind gives rise to a doubt. 

The nature of a true judgment is the revelation of an object. This 
is the common property of the true and the false judgments. It is 
well known that/the awareness of the common character of these two 
kinds of judgments is a source of doubt. 

We cannot know that a judgment is either truo or otherwise unless 
and until it is consilient with or contradicted by another judgment. 
Hence, both truth and falsehood are extrinsic properties. 

This hypothesis is not faultless. It is a truism that the revelation 
of an object foliows from a true judgment. When a judgment comes 
into existence it is not coloured by the state of indecision. But as a 
general rule it should ba prima facie provisionally accepted that the 
truth of a judgment is intrinsic and self-evident. When a person, 
knowing an objec t, moves for it he does so because he takes his 
knowledge to be true but does not doubt its veracity. This is the 
concluding part of the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is self* 
evident. There is an exception to the above general rule. When a 
judgment ia contradicted it is known to be untrue, i.e., it misrepresents 
its object. The untruth of a judgment is not self-evident. A judgment 
is known to be false when we are aware of another judgment which 
sublates it. There are two factors which help to determine a judgment 
to be false. They are as follows, viz., the determination of the 
contradictory judgment and the awareness of a defect in the cause of a 
judgment. Sahara states that a judgment is false when the cause of 
it is defective or when the judgment is known to misrepresent its 
object. Enmarila, the author of Sloka-varttika, has stated that the 
troth of a judgment is innate in it but if a judgment reveals an object 
at a place where it is absent or if it is known that its cause is defective 
then ite troth is cancelled. But as a contradictory judgment sublates 
its antecedent opposite judgment so the former hoe reference to the 
content of the latter. Of the pair of the two opposite judgments the 
antecedent one is clearly superseded by the subsequent one because both 
of them refer to the same object. <Let us take an example ; The 
judgment “This is red" is superseded by the judgment "This is not 
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rod.** The first one asserts that ibis is red. The second one denies 
that this is red. Hence, one establishes a claim bat the other one 
supersedes its claim. Thus these two judgments refer to the same 
object, viz., 'this*. The object of these judgments being one and the 
same, the act of superseding is nicely done.) A judgment is false if 
its cause is known to be defective. The awareness of a defect 
belonging to a cause, does not refer to the object of a judgment 
which is faUefied. But still it cancels the truth of a judgment because 
the defect, belonging to the cause of a judgment and tbe cause of the 
judgment have bearing upon tbe same effect. (Let us take an example : 
We have jaundiced eyes. But we do not know them to\ be such. We 
see a conch-sheli. We judge that this is yellow. But when we learn 
that our eyes arc jaundiced we come to know that the predicate ‘yellow’ 
ia wrong. This, the awareuess of the defect in the eyes, i.c., jaundice 
supersedes the judgment that this is yellow. Tbe predicate ‘yellow’ 
owes its existence to jaundice but not to the cause. It is in the 
nature of defect to produce false knowledge. The two contrary 
predicates are predicated of the same subject. The cause produces the 
real one. The defect is responsible for its contrary one. Thus the 
possibility of the opposition is due to the defect in the cause.) The 
Mlm&nKukiiM put forward such un example a* is found in the Vedic 
literature. It has been enjoined in the Vedas that water should be 
sprinkled from a Camasa (a {lot used for sprinkling water) in a Darsa- 
Paurnamusa sacrifices (Vedic rites observed in new moon and full moon). 
A Camasa ia a means to the performance of Dar&i and Faurnamasa 
sacrifices because it is one of its necessary implements. But it has also 
been enjoined that a person who is desirous of gaining cattles should give 
water to a cow, carrying it with a pot used in connection with milking. 
In the second injunction an emphasis has been laid on an animal which 
in the desideratum of the performer. The above-mentioned pot is an 
essential implement in the second rite. It serves well the purpose of 
giving water to a cow. But in connection with the performance of 
this rite a Camasa has no utility. (A Camasa and a milk-pot may be 
used alike in the second rite. Tbe purpose of giving water to a cow 
may be served by both of them. The use of a milk-pot has been 
prescribed by the Vedas. Hence, though there is no opposition 
between a C&masa and a milk-pot yet the use of a Camasa has been 
cancelled by the Vedic injunction.) Similarly, though the knowledge, 
produced by a defective sense-organ, refers to the defect yet the troth 
of this knowledge is cancelled because it has been generated by a 
defective cause. 
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Kumarila, the author of Sloka-v&rttika, has endorsed the same 
view and clarified the Mira&nsi point of view. He holds that though 
the judgment produced by a defective cause, and a co-substantive 
true judgment do not refer to one and the same object yet the objects 
referred to by them suggest that these two judgments seem to 
refer to one and the same object, i.e., they are co-ordinate. Henoe, 
there is the possibility of opposition, taking place between them. As 
io the Vedio example a Camasa is superseded by & milk-pot so a 
judgment, produced by a defective cause, is cancelled by a judgment, 
generated by the defectless cause. 

If these two kinds of cancelling judgments do not arise to 
supersede the truth of their corresponding rival judgments then the 
innate truth of the judgment remains uncontradicted. In that case, 
there is no justification for starting a suspicion as to its truth. 
Kumarila has also stated that if the cause of a judgment is not found 
out to be defective then the judgment is not baselessly suspected to be 
untrue. 

Let me state some wise remarks on this |>oint. Kindly note 
them % 

A doubt exists in this universe. It assumes the form of that thir 
is either a post or a man. Every body’s personal experience bears 
witness to its actuality. 

But without sufficient reason if we subject the veracity of a piece 
of knowledge then we cannot tiansact worldly business. If one 
entertains non-interest mg doubts at his sweet will, he while embracing 
his wife, may stop and consider her to be his mother. The son of 
Parafora has said that a man who iB distrustful of every act of 
knowledge meets with disaster. Oh Arjuna I a suspicious person finds 
happiness neither in this world nor in the next one. 

Let us now take a hypothetical case. A judgment arises in our 
mind. A corresponding contradictory judgment also arises in our 
mind. In that case, the truth of the first judgment is doubtful. Then 
a third judgment referring to the same object is required for the final 
verification. As a limited number of cases decides the truth or the 
otherwise of a judgment so the fallacy of tegrestus ad infinitum is got 
rid of. But though there is a reference to a third judgment for the 
determination of the truth or the otherwise of the first judgment yet 
the hypothesis of the intrinsic validity of a judgment is not sacrificed. 
If the first judgment is consilient with the third one then the intrinsic 
validity of the first judgment maintains its status quo. The jfnpp d 
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judgment wrongly ascribes untruth to (be first one. The duty of the 
third judgment is to cancel the attributed untruth of the first one but 
not to establish the truth of it by means of its consilience. If the 
second judgment is consilient with the third one then the first one is 
held to be untrue. The hypothesis that the untruth of a judgment is 
extrinsically determined is agreed upon. The third judgment does not 
impart the truth to the first one by means of the consilience of the 
first one with the third one but functions to remove the imaginary 
suspicion of untruth. 

KumSrila has also said in his concluding remark that three or four 
judgments are only required for the final solution of the truth of 
judgment in the manner described above. No more judgments are 
necessary for this purpose. This admission lends support to the view 
that the truth of a judgment is intrinsic and self-evident. This is the 
sum and substance of the Mhnansa view of Svatah-pramanyarn. 

The Truth op the Vedas is also intrinsic as the* have no 

OTHER SOURCE OP TRUTH 

The (ruth of every type of valid knowledge is self-evident. Hence, 
on account of the same reason, the truth of verbal knowledge is also 
self-evident. It is not fair to hold that the relation holding between a 
word and its meaning is naturally accidental. This point has been 
discussed before. The truth of verbal testimony is innate in it because 
words are the source of our knowledge. Some exceptions are noticed 
because the speaker of the untruthful words has defective knowledge. 
Kumarila has said that the speaker is responsible for the untrue words. 
Tn ease of a sentence made by a human being, if the author has the 
required qualification, i.c., he has complete knowledge of the thing 
Stated then his words have intrinsic truth nnsuperseded because his 
qualification removes all possible defects. But his qualification does 
not contribute towards the truth of his words since the qualification 
iB not a logical condition of its truth. It has been already stated 
before that the truth of words is discussed because they produce 
knowledge. The Vedas enjoy the intrinsic truth without the shade of 
doubt because as they have no author so no defect is even suspected 
to cling to it. We should also take note of the fact in this connection 
that defects find a passage to words only through the agency of their 
speaker. As nobody bas ever experienced the contradiction of the 
truth of the contents of the Vedas so the truth of the Vedas remains 

uncontradicted. 
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Kumarila in his Sioka-vArttika, has said 

“As there is no author of the Vedic sentences so it is more 
quickly grasped that the Vedas are free from all defects. For this 
very reason nobody suspects the untruth of the Vedas." 

Jaimini has also stated in his Mlmansa-siHra that the Vedas 
are intrinsically valid because they do in no way depend upon 
B&dar&yants, the compiler of the Vedas, for their appearance. (This 
sfitra, apart from this literal meaning, is impregnated with the 
wealth of hidden meaning. He suggests that all word* consisting 
of letters are eternal and their relation with the objects meant is 
also eternal, but their relation is not due to a convention set up by 
human beings. Tiie words, being eternal, are not made by a person. 
Hence, they are intrinsically true. Though Hadaruyaua is a great 
repository of the Vedic lore yet the authorship of the Vedic mantras 
should not be ascribed to him. 

The untruth of a sentence is due only to a defect (imperfect 
knowledge). As this defect belongs to every human being so 
it has been truly remarked that a sentence which has no human 
author is necessarily true. 

Again, if the truth of a sentence is due onl) to the qualification 
(perfect knowledge) of its author then as the qualification belongs 
only to human beings so it is not consistent to hold that a sentence 
which has no human author is true. 

On the other hand, the qualification of a person does not bring 
about the truth of a sentence. The truth of a sentence is innate 
in it by its inherent character. The critical thinkers hold that the 
qualification of an author does not contribute to the (ruth of his 
sentence but simply removes the defeat which is the source of the 
untruth of a sentence. 


The Refutation of the Hypothesis that the Truth of a piece 
of valid Knowledge is intrinsic 

The refutation of the above thesis is as follows. Bven if we 
do not ascertain the truth of the judgments which have reference 
only to worldly objects, but we proceed to our ordinary works on 
their basis then it is useless to discuss the problem whether it is 
intrinsic or not (t'.e., extrinsic). We should rather prefer indecision. 
But intelligent persons sboold not undertake Vedic rites, a means of 
tire attaintment of transcendental objects as they entail upon them 
a heavy expenditure of wealth and a lot of tronbles. Therefore, 
the question of the troth of the Vedas should be settled. We shall also 
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prove later on that the troth of the Vedas is extriosically determined. 

The Mfmansakas elaborately have tried to prove the hypothesis 
of intrinsic validity. Let os (Jayaota) now examine their hypothesis. 
What is the exact meaning, of the compound word “Svatah* 
pr&manyam" (a judgment itself is true)? Does the troth of a 
judgment emanate from the judgment itself? Or, does a judgment 
reveal its own truth to itself. The thesis that a judgment itself is 
aware of its own truth is not tenable since it is not amenable to the 
rules of logic. Let us clarify the point of criticism with reference 
to a concrete case of perception. When the perception of a blue 
object correctly reveals a blue object as blue, the perceptual judgment 
is true so far as the blue object is concerned. The judgment is true 
in such a limited sense because it is learnt that it owes its existence 
to the sense-object contact. Is there anything to discuss of this 
point? But we should discuss the question, viz., “By which proof 
do we ascertain the truth of the above true judgment?” Do we 
determine it by perception or by inference? Because the other 
proofs are of no service in this matter. Let ua scrutinise the merit 
of perception at first with regard to the point at issue. 

A true perceptual judgment itself can neither reveal its own 
truth nor reveal that of its resulting form. In other words, a 
perceptual judgment can neither grasp the truth of its own self nor 
that of the illumination of the object. Of these two the perceptual 
judgment is the knowing process of the knower. It remains ever 
transcendental, according to the Mfmansakas. Therefore, it cannot 
grasp the truth of its own self since the process itself remains beyond 
the grasp of its own self. The resulting form of perception is the 
illumination of an object. It is in no way connected with the ex¬ 
ternal sense-organ. Therefore, the truth of the illumination of 
an object is never perceived. The inner perception cannot be 
competent enough to perceive it. It is impotent to ascertain the 
truth of the resulting form 01 the perceptual process since the inner 
perception is not experienced when the illumination of an object 
takes place. The judgment that this is blue is not experienced to be 
immediately followed by another judgment that the antecedent judg¬ 
ment is true. But if it is admitted that the said second judgment is 
experienced by us then this second one assures us of the truth of the 
first one. Hence, the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is 
self-evident should not be tenable. The net result of the above 
discussion is that perception fails to grasp the truth of a judgment. 

(To bo continuedf 



THE SYNTHESIS OF POWER, KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILL IN MAN 


M. 0. Ghose 

htcluttt, Teachers' Training Department, Calcutta Univertity. 

Man is born helpings. But his helplessness in infancy indicates the 
presence of dominant powers in him. The most noteworthy power 
which man possesses is his power to affect mental developments. 
Basically his supremacy in the animal world is due to his powers 
arising out of the special structures of his mind and body, both of 
which are the results of evolution. 

Man’s power consists of (1) hia characteristics—physical and 
mental—which are his own and (2) the characteristics which ho can 
acquire in hia individual life, due to tho plasticity of his instincts. 
Ail developments in man, whether they are of such trait* as are 
peculiar to him or whether they accrue from the modifications of 
certain urges of life, gain their expressiveness through experiences. 
In individual lives, experiences are needed not only for effecting worthy 
modifications, known as sublimations, hut also for refreshing and 
steamlining inherent traits of man. Experiences by offering scopes for 
reliving certain patterns of lives develop even those human traits that 
are due to appear in him, as if through learning. In nature also, 
there is a probationary jieriod and one must servo as an apprentice even 
for learning one’s “faintly profession*.” Erectness of posture is a human 
characteristic; hut the human child actually passes through various 
tdages of development before he takes to this {nurture in his individual 
life. Again, man’s j»ower to speak is a gift which he inherits; but 
the human child has to pa^ through certain stage# of pre-speech 
development before he becomes lit for picking up a language. Nature 
plans to effect ali developments through exjieriences. 

The enrichment of the mental life of man has been possible solely 
due to the appearance of his |>owers to think, to reason and to form 
concepts : and these {lowers owe their origin to experiences. Founda¬ 
tions of thoughts are, in reality, our experiences, but thoughts are also 
correlated with human experiences Isith in their cause and effect', 
'Hie appearance of rational thoughts in man signifies a distinct stage 
of mental advancement for these thoughts serve to organize experiences 

1 Development end Pnrpwe—L. T. Hobkwee, p. 904. 
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into a systematic whole. And by tending to bind all element! of 
experiences, rational thoughts buildup, in fact, a connected unit of 
experiences. Reason has rightly been defined as the impulse to effect 
connections and interconnections in the world of experiences.’ Kant 
said that perception without conception was blind and conception 
without perception empty. This idea may not be identical with that 
of John Dewey,* specially in the modes of operation but it contains the 
basic elements of troth. 

Experience plays an equally great role in social life for social 
acquisitions take place much in the same way as individual acquisitions- 
Art, Literature, Music. Philosophy—all grow through accumulations; 
and all of them grow in stages. Society, after all, is like an organism; 
it is a “living conscience.”* 

Even Kant did not understand all implications of social forces. 
Had he a true knowledge of the nature of the contents of the social 
mind, the nature of his great hook—“Critique of Pure Reason’*—would 
have been slightly different and his fundamental concepts of a priori 
knowledge and of categories would have found expression in a modified 
form in his Philosophy. 

Much of what was considered a priori by Kant ib, in fact, derived 
from the accumulated deposit in the social mind of the individual; and 
his categories now scorn to imply grooves of thoughts and concepts that 
have gradually grown out of sensations. Active dements that are 
responsible for the formation of a priori tendencies, and categories are 
really our experiences both racial and individual. Home of Kant s 
concepts might need modifications hut his system of thought in general 
will endure. Dewey thinks that there is now no necessity for Kantian 
machinery of o priori concepts and categories for the comprehension of 
the nature of experience.* This view is not altogether correct. Have 
not Kant's hypotheses served as the milestones in the path of our 
progress towards the clarification of various concepts in Philosophy? 
Can it be gainsaid that his basic concept of the mechanism* for the 
gradual growth of ideas' from sensations is still found to be enormously 
useful? Philosophy, in the hands of Kant, changed its character; 
it lost its former naivety but gained a subtie profoundness, most of the 

t Ibid., (i 883. 

s Tbe Quest for Certainty—John Dewey, p. 18*. 

* Dm Soci' te* am males- A. Espioss, pp 358-360. 

• Heeonstruetion iu Philosophy —John Dewey, p 86. 

« Critique of Pure JRwuon-Immanuel Hunt, (English Tranalalion by V. Max Mutter) 
—specially Part II ou Transcendental Loyip. 
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subsequent forms of Philosophy—Pragmatism of William Jamas, 
Voluntarism of Schopenhauer, Intuitionalism of Bergson and the like-* 
could develop only because Ivant had lived. 

Kant was a unique figure in the field of Philosophy; his creation will 
continue to live as a brilliant achievement in the history of human 
thought. 

Of late experience lus become a topic for discussion among 
Psychologists. But Haldane' argues that Psychology alone, without 
the aid of Philosophy, can never explain the implications of experience. 
The reason for this, he holds, is that Psychology can only take up 
fragments of the whole and can never bring the whole situation 
at once under its consideration for the proper comprehension of the 
character and the significance of experience. This is not the whole 
truth; for it i* not true to say that Psychologists even today do not 
take care to observe wide ranges in their fields for total comprehension. 
Philosophical methods of treatment will certainly help us in understan¬ 
ding the true nature and the significance of experience because 
Philosophers have been accumulating a rich store of data regarding the 
topic ever since Plato or Aristotle, Traditionally the topic—experience 
—belongs to Philosophers. 

Of all modern Philosophers John Dewey is perhaps the most 
brilliant exponent of experience, from a fresh angle of vision/ Yet 
our knowledge tegurdmg experience, specially regarding the subtle 
processes that emanate from experience for enriching the life 
of man, is still scrappy. Fhilofopby has a particular way of tackling 
problems. But a more scientific outlook with an objective way of 
thinking for sifting observed materials for basing conclusions 
will break new ground in the held of Philosophy. Only thus can 
Philosophy get new contacts with human problems for their solution. 
Dewey's plea for the development of “experimental attitude" in this 
held will change the nature of modern Philosophy and make it 
supremely ht for tackling all our present-day problems. Philosophy, 
after all, is a science and it must not be confused with any form of 
art or poetry, religion or morality.* 

Potentialities of power, knowledge and skill are there in man. 
These potentialities which form the nuclei are due to develop into 
realities in stages, by a process which is akin to the process of 


Human Experience—Vieeoun* Hstdene, pp. 1-2. 
Vide Experience end Neture- John Dewey. 

* The Horizon of Experience— C. D. Boro*, p. 841. 
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synthesis. Experiences, under certain conditions, effect the 
compounding of new elements of power, knowledge and skill into the 
unit of the total possession at a particular stage. This is how man 
acquires powef, knowledge and skill in his individual life ; this is also 
how he gains a control over the biological characteristics of man. 

The limit lessness of scope for experiences in life and nature is a 
distinct disadvantage ; but man is happily gifted with a tendency to be 
attracted towards certain specific directions depending upon the stage 
of his physical and mental growth in his individual life. At the back 
of this tendency lies the biological drive for development. This urge 
for development in childhood finds expression in the inclination for 
adequate experiences through certain patterns of activities ; and this 
explains why particular forms of activities are found to be natural to 
all children of a particular ago group. Thus when children are led to 
spontaneous activities in which they engage themselves with a spirit 
of joy and satisfaction, we say that they play. But this spirit of play 
is not limited only to such activities as are conventionally known as 
play. It ean be detected in all activities through which natural 
developments of life take place. It manifests itself clearly even when, 
under certain circumstances, the processes of acquisition of power, 
knowledge and skill proceed in natural ways. 

Man cun develop knowledge and skill because his learning, though 
essentially individual, is a ho co-operative and cumulative ; learning 
among animals is soley individual. 10 All acquisitions come through 
learning ; and learning becomes play when its processes are natural, 

Play consists in certain forms of activities in which higher 
animals feel inclined to engage themselves unconsciously, and under 
certain circumstances consciously, in different hierarchies of life. 
Spontaneity is the chief characteristic of play, and this spontaneity, 
specially in the case of mun, may be noticed in mental activities as 
well. Play is far more widespread than it is supposed to be. It is 
not limited to early yqars of childhood alone. In some form or other, 
the spirit of play resides even in mature lives. In childhood the 
impulse of play is an organic compulsion but in adult life it tends to 
lose its dynamic strength and may even lie dormant, duo to environ* 
mental conditions. If properly guided, it may, however, retain or 
regain its vigour and may take to progressive and creative activities. 
Play is the soul of all creative work ; and its wide prevalence in life 
argues its biological significance. The nature of activities which 

** The Mind in the Melting— J. H. Robineoo, p. 50. 
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constitute play, depends upon the stages of somatic growth and the 
condition of mental development of the individual. Sheer movements 
of limbs or repetitions of certain acts and unmeaning articulations are 
the activities of play of early childhood. Active participations, in 
vigorous physical activities and organized games as well as in mental 
experiments and activities for putting imaginary ideas into practice, 
arc the typical activities of play of the adolescent. And for advanced 
people such mental activities as attempts of linking up of highly 
imaginary ideas for synthesising a hypothesis in connection with the 
structure of atoms or of utilizing imaginary concepts for speculating 
the form of an ancient annual from the findings of its fossils, and the 
like uiay be the true forms of play. The spirit of play is the 
prime-mover of all these activities whether physical or mental. 

The tendency to grow is innate in life but it is also a plan of 
nature to reinforce new acquisitions by the activities of play for a 
harmonious development. Play thus, lids and accelerates the intrinsic 
tendencies of life that determine an all-round development. Normal 
development consists of the growth of magnitude and tho growth of 
the “subtleties of life”, and it seems clear that the role of play in 
developing the “subtleties of life” is quite as great as its role iu 
developing the physical body. Play seems to be indispensable for the 
gradual development of sense jierception, imagination and the processes 
of thinking, remembering, reasoning, learning and the like. Extensive 
observations in different phases of life have resulted in the detection 
of the precise nature of the working of play in aiding the processes of 
general and creative developments. 

Activities of play operate to coordinate already controlled activities 
with uncontrolled activities and thereby they tend to bring a wider 
field under the command of the individual. These activities thus 
involve the integration of new power, knowledge and skill which 
constitute the development of the individual, particularly because the 
linking up of uncontrolled activities with controlled ones has the effect 
of the welding of the unknown with the known — a process well- 
recognized in the process of learning. Development is a continuous 
process and it may be likened to a journey in which every inch of its 
ground has to be conquered and brought under control for further 
progress. 

Play, after all, is a biological contrivance for effecting coordina¬ 
tions which are inslrmnental in accelerating developments of the 
various phases of life. These coordinations are limited at the begin- 
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niog to physical levels bat they may past on ultimately to purely 
mental levels. 

Oar right understanding of the true nature and the proper 
significance of play in life will give us a more effective handle to devise 
far more natural processes than we know today, for introducing the 
spirit of play into the field of Education. Ooly thus will our Educa- 
tion of the future, be dynamically creative in the life of man. 



MISSION FOR INDIA 


Gordon H. Messeop.k 

Two great nations arm for war, white calling each other identical 
names and throwing identical accusations—all in the name of peace. 
Little nations join sides and wait. Never before on so vast a scale 
has the ghastly paradox of man's inability to live with man been 
so apparent. 

But isn't there a deeper meaning than this gigantic straggle 
between two great powers and their respective power blocs? Even 
if one side were to win would the world's problems really be 
answered? Would we have peace and harmony and happiness on 
earth? I don’t think so. The victory of cither one would leave us 
just where wo started. The same problems would exist free to seek 
other manifestations. 

For the problems of the world are not confined to nationalities 
or even to Isms except for the only “Ism" which really counts— 
humanism. Far below the surface of naiional flags, and anthems, 
and bands, below the barriers of guns and tarifTs and political 
boundaries runs the continuous river of Humanity. It is this with 
which we nujBt deal, It is here that wo must seek our problems and 
our answers. Our problems are as wide as the world and they touch 
everyone. They are philosophical, social, spiritual. They are as old 
as man is. The answers are I he same. 

What has all this got to do with India? Just this. I believe 
that India more than any other nation is uniquely situated and 
prepnred to contribute towards the .eradication of the woild's ills. 
This is my thesis. I do not Haim that India is a cure-all or that she 
alone will save the world or that she wilt make Hindus out of every¬ 
one. Such claims would be prejxisterous. I do claim, however, 
that India, because of specific elements in her culture, because of her 
geographic and demographic position, and most importantly because 
of the essence of her Hindu philosophy is in a better position than 
most of us to help. It would be presumptuous to say that I could 
put my finger on the specific ills of the world. Bat I wouldn't be 
human if I didn't try. 
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It seems to me that in an immediate and very practical sense 
our greatest ills seem to be—a danger of war, lack of general inter* 
national understanding, a particularly wide gap in the understandings 
of Asiatic and Western peoples towards each other, private and 
national prejudice, abject poverty and low standards of living in 
many areas, and abject unhappiness and emotional and moral in* 
stability in parts of the world with the highest standards of living . 1 

More specifically what does all this mean? Does it mean that 
man has let the machine become his master? Docs it mean that 
man’s scientific developments have far out-distanced his moral and 
spiritual attainments which are necessary to control science? Does 
it mean that the human race has failed in some areas to utilize the 
world about it, for healthy comfortable living while in others material 
progress is worshipped like a Clod? Poes it mean that some nations 
are putting national ambition before national ideals and that others 
have no ideals whatsoever? Does it mean that men and nations are 
letting the disease of prejudice distort their visions of other peoples? 
Does it mean that the doctrine of free economic competition, in an 
international sense, without accompanying moral values will inevit¬ 
ably set the stage for war ? 

T think it means nil this and more. It means that man has 
forgotten—if he ever kn°w—how to give. He i- not brave enough 
to trust. He hits not set learned the meaning of love. He has 
followed wrong (lods along wrong roads and in doing so has never 
found himself nor discovered his potentialities. 

We are unhappy because we expect things of life that life cannot 
give and never see what life has to offer. We expect others to 
understand us when we fail to understand them. We fear change 
whilo every day and every particle of a minute the world about ns 
is changing. Wo expect things to last which cannot lu»t while* never 
making the efTort to find that which is eternal. 

It is here where India’s mission lies, for India’s mission is India’s 
heart. It is the message of the oneness of all that lives to a world 
divided by thousands of, barriers ; it is the concept of fearlessly 
facing a changing world knowing that we can look beyond to that 
which is changeless. It is duties of man as well as rights of man. 
It is the law of cause and effect instead of superstition and chance. 
It ia faith in the divine potentiality of the individual man instead of 


1 The United State 1 * tanka highest in crime end .n*»uity rate* ace^r.lintf te Dr. 
Margaret Meade. 
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resigning him to the status of an animal, a handle of passions, or a 
mechanical robot; it is calmness to a confused world, courage to 
one that is afraid. It is hope instead of pessimism. 

If only India can see the worth of what is hers and visualise 
her role in the world to come the strengths she needs will cmfcwHft. 
her. They will come from the Vedas and the Upanishads and tilt 
Bhagabad Gita, from the examples of Asoka, Akbar and Haraha, 
from the many colored threads of her past—the Greeks, Moghuls, 
Afgans, Pert-inns and Europeans, from the assistance of modern 
nations that can help her do what they themselves are incapable 
of doing. 

What is needed is what India has. Is there anywhere a more 
vitally needed fundamental than the Hindu concept of the Atman, 
the inner soul of a man, being only pari of Brahman the one God? 
Does this not immediately establish the fact that all the men are 
one and that by finding himself a man finds God? And does this 
not lead to the concept of giving and love? If we give we gain, if 
we love we are loved. We may lament the state of the world and 
cry that war is inevitable but until we learn the concepts of giving 
and of love and trust and project them into our dealings with other 
nations war will remain inevitable. 

And does not the Hindu concept of the “ moral man", as 
Tagore puts it, contribute to the development of a well-rounded third 
dimensional human being, conscious of his roots in nature and his 
spiritual oneness with all life, yot capable of living in a material 
world and enjoying material things while realizing their relative 
unimportance? And is not this the delicate balance needed by a 
distorted world bent low by the sheer weight of materia! progress ? 

Is not the Indian principle of the inherent godliness of each mao 
and his possibility of finding hitriBelf—meaning that which is Godly— 
an inspiration to people everywhere to follow the path of self- 
realization and thus contribute to the moral wealth of the world is 
general ? And is not this principle—faith in the individual man—the 
very essence of Democracy ? 

Cannot Hinduism, in which this doctrine of search for self-realiza¬ 
tion is clearest, give impetus to the idea of search inherent in other 
societies? For is not all life a search? Does not each institution 
honestly dedicated to worthwhile ideals search for realisation of what 
is felt to be its essential character? And is not this long time search 

4—1860P—v 
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expanding through live* and generation* a more noble characteristic 
than blind struggle for the satisfaction of the immediate? 

In not the Hindu axiom that the only permanent thing in this 
material world is change, healthy one? Change i* as inevitable a* the 
npinning of the world. Everything material must some day go. Man’s 
institutions were made to change, not to be frozen. To hold anything 
motionless is to kill it. The outward form must always change to 
permit the changelessness of that within. To hold forever to what 
we have in as futile as to retrieve an hour that in gone. Empires 
must fall. New nations muBt rise. Change is as much all about 
us and in us as it is in the ever-changing sky. 

Is not the broadness of the Hindu view which does not claim 
itself to be the only path towards truth and which respects ail other 
religions claiming that they like itself are other rivers winding along 
to the same sea, is not this broadness and true tolerance one of the 
greatest needs of the world today ? 

Is not the Hindu concept of freedom that each man is free to 
seek his way alone—the essence of true liberty f For isn’t it only 
through freedom, on a worldly plane, from societies and circumstances 
that persecute and limit, and on the spiritual level freedom from 
the ensnarlment of worldly attractions that man can ever find happi¬ 
ness ? And is not the other side of the same coin—the duties of man 
—a Hindu concept greatly needed in our world to day? Finally is 
not the Hindu doctrine of unity in diversity a guarantee of freedom 
in a political and cultural sense while assuring a solid basis for 
co-operating as one for a finer world ? 

,We speak of one world. We are one world. But it is only India 
who has truly seen it. Yes, India has a mission, as Mr. Mallik in 
his book “The Individual and the Group", says : 

“A truly universal human organization is bound to be Hindu 

in structure, for it must be all inclusive, culturally, 

racially, and politically.’” 

% 

And as Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said : 

“India furnishes a model of that Universal Federation, the 
Federation of the world, which is dream of the seers and 
prophets of modern Western humanity.*'* 


1 B. K. Mallik. The Individual and the Group, page 178. 
* B» 1 «d Chandra Pal, The Soul of India, page 141 
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Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, all alluding to India's possible role 
in the future went as far as to say: 

“If a single individual, organization, or country can set into 
motion the right kind of idea, it may ultimately move 
the whole world." 1 

And as Gandhi once said, speaking of India: 

“1 believe absolutely that she has a mission in the world."* 

But how can India get into motion the “right" idea ? How 
can she carry out her mission in the world ? What are the practical 
obstacles that stand in her way ? India has over 350 millions of 
people and not enough food to go around. Less than 20% of her 
people can read or write. Famine and plagues are frequent. The 
caste system, outlawed by law, is still observed in practice. She 
is not an industrial natiou aud her area of fertile land is too small. 
And, as Mr. Bullitt specializes in pointing out, consider* 
able food needed by children is consumed by wandering monkeys 
ami cows. 

First, before India can do anything she must see her mission. 
Secondly, she must find herself before she can iind the means with 
which to carry out her mission. But how can she see a mission 
when the majority of the people cannot read ? How can she carry 
out a mission when the majority of her people are too busy striving 
to keop their stomachs full ? How can she find herself when she is 
divided by several different languages and many different people, 
by serveral contesting political parties, and by numberless still 
existing barriers of caste and class ? 

The shortest way is the oldest way. It is the going back to the 
essence of Hinduism and the faring of practical problems in the 
clear light of that wisdom. She must find her national soul and 
have patience while looking. She must listen to her national 
conscience and see bravely her mission. Her leaders must study 
their own country and know the riches which are here. 

They const encourage literacy aud education and a national sense 
of unity while preserving local vernacular and culture. They must 
raise the material standard of living while never forgetting the 

1 Sir Benegal Nsruog Rao, in leclnre at MademoiMlIee Eighth College Fermn, 
New York. 

* Mahatma Gandhi, India of Jfg bream*. 
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unimportance of material things. They must promote national 
unity while permitting political freedom and while also knowing 
that nothing national is ever more important than international 
humanity. They must practise and spread the doctrines of oneness 
and love and work in every practical way for the gradual erasure 
of caste and class barriers. 

Let us for a moment visualize even more specifically how this 
could come about and glance at its possible effect on the world. 
Wbat would happen if India could present to the world a clean, 
healthy materially comfortable country and a happy people despite 
their number, while still maintaining and practising her fundamental 
beliefs including the love of animal life. Is the idea of animal 
hostels, practised by Anoka, too impractical now ? The natural 
color of India supplemented by a program of tourist encouragement 
and an intelligent information service dispensing simple explanations 
of her beliefs as well as travel material could possibly make of her 
a campus where people of the world could come to see and learn. 

Why couldn’t India become a "Switzeiland'* in the sense of 
ethnic co-operation but on a much greater scale ? As Switzerland is 
repeatedly ' cited as an example of hatmonious living of different 
types, India could be likewise. What would happen if India could 
show the world that Hindus, Muslims, Parsces, Christians, Buddhists, 
Jains, Jews and light Indians, brown Indians, dark Indians, and 
Indians speaking a dozen different varieties of language could live 
in harmony ? 

What if India conld develop on a large scale, local and national 
culture—literature, art, music, dance, etc., of high enough caliber 
to merit world recognition and of a nature embodying the best of 
her ideals and beliefs. 

What an effect it would have upon the world if India, just once, 
could establish a world precedent hy sacrificing national interest to 
international well-being on a major and specific matter upon which all 
the eyes of the world looked. 

Finally, what an impression it would have upon the world if India 
in a noticeably short time could do the well-nigh impossible and make 
a reality out of what her constitution decrees—the end of caste. All 
the world wquld sit up and listen—even the United States and South 
Africa. 

To those who say that these possibilities are things of dreams I 
*** * dream there is no reality . India’s dreams are what 
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at heart* ndia is and what ultimately India may suceeed in becoming, 
lodia’/tools are every one of her own particular ptoblems turned 
wroqj aide out. The bigger the problem, the bigger the tool, and this 
inotides both caste and over-population. The triok is in having the 
vyfon and the courage to turn it wrong side out. To those wbo say 
that what I vision here is an impossibility I cite the case of another 
Asiatic nation that—-along different lines—did the impossible. It took 
Japan only 50 to 70 years to rise from an isolated feudal state to a 
world power, learning, perfecting, and adding new things to what had 
taken Western military and industrial science . literally hundreds of 
years to accumulate. The whole world said that Japan oould not do 
it. She did it because she did not recognize the impossible. Let us 
hope that India wilt do the same along far more humanitarian 
lines. 


Difficult? It is immensely difficult. All worthwhile things are. 
And below the surface at each level of penetration the web of darker 
problems lurk—will India, dazzled by the glitter of the material pro* 
gross of the West, blindly copy it and by doing so join the sad 
parade of Western nations that have dedicated themselves to an ever* 
increasing standard of living and to its inevitable shadow ever-increas¬ 
ing dissatisfaction and unhappiness? Will India be able to resist the 
temptations and pressures of International power politics? Will the 
worst happen, and the Hindu philosophy become an unused thing 
chained to hours and books and temples and India suffer the tragedy 
of certain Christian nations where the splendid Christian philosophy 
has become a separate thing having little bearing on tbe conduct of 
people or of nations? 

Tn my opinion this won't happen if India is wise. While learn¬ 
ing all she can from the rest of tbe world and dealing with it in practi¬ 
cal matters she can become what she essentially is—a noble nation 
with a unique mission—as long as she is loyal to her philosophy. She 
must become more Hindu not less, while at tbe same time avoiding 
the trap of a rigid “Hindu-State" which would serve only to destroy 
the heart of Hinduism. 

A free Hinduism identified with the hearts of men rather than 
the mechanics of state is not only the essence of India's mission but 
is the unifying force, the common denominator of all India as well. 
It is a way of life, a way of feeling, a way of thinking that can belong 
to anyone including those who have never seen a Hindu temple. As 
tbe great Tagore, referring to tbe spirit of Hinduism said: 
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“If wo must know where this spirit abides, it is not so ct^ch iu 
ritualism and customs,—it is in ideas. It is through this community 
of ideas that a Bengali recognizes a Madrasi as his Hindu braver, 
though outwardly their differences are as great as possible can be.”*\^ 

v 

There are those who will undoubtedly argue that India’s attains 
rnent of internal unity while acquiring all the aforementioned quali¬ 
ties is a matter involving considerable time. They are quite right. 
But to hurry blindly is to fail. There is only one speed and that is 
God’s speed. It is the slow progress of many people governed only 
by the clarity with which they see their goal and the patience, effort 
and perseverence wilh which they tackle the obstacles they meet. 

But assuming that India can approach close to finding her own 
soul and as a nation can visualize her mission, in what other ways, 
besides setting an example, can she carry it out? First by becoming 
as Asiatic leader and secondly by using that leadership for the purpose 
of sincere understanding between Asia and the West and spreading 
the doctrine of the oneness of man to all who will listen. 

India is an Asiatic nation that has had a long tutorship in 
Western minds ami methods. The knowledge of their customs and of 
their language is a major asset, hollowing the lesson of Akbar, who 
showed compassion towards Hindus, India is listening to the voice of 
her 40 million Muslims and in so doing may easily become a leader of 
the Muslim world. Hinduism is a bust* for the understanding of 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, and the other ninjoi philosophies 
of Asia. India knows the problems of Asia,—hunger for land, the 
meaning of plague and famine, and over-population. And maybe 
India knows, as Okakura put it, that “All Asia is One”. 

India may well become, as she did during the time of Aaoka, the 
leader of Asiutic understanding spreading towards the West as far as 
Muslim Morocco aud towards the East and North-east as far as Java 
and Japan. And if this leadership is India's destiny in Asia let us 
hope that India will uro this leadership in accordance with Hindu 
principles—not East against West but East with West in the interest 
of all humanity. For the world needs a leader with a soul—a leader 
who talks many languages in many different directions while knowing 
that all those to whom she talks are the same. 

Not long ago I saw a movie called “God’s Little Half Acre’’. In 
briHiant color it showed the myriads of life plant and animal that 


1 Tagore, Ltcluret on Sationnhm, 
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struggles^ exist in any fertile half-acre of land. Here was the bee 
that war caught and devoured by the spider that in turn waa devoured 
by tbe«>ng4ongnad Chameleon. Each bit of animal life bad its own 
specie means of defense poison that stunned—webs that canght, skins 
tha/peeled and others that changed color, feet with suction caps and 
eyis that could look in two directions at one time. Here was nature, 
beautiful and cruel, where to die meant that something would live and 
where to live meant that something had to kill. 

The authors failed to include one thing—man. In this symbolic 
half-acre which represents the world, man is just another, although 
higher, manifestation of the universality of life. He does not have 
suction cup feet or a skin that he can voluntarily shed but he does 
have a mind and a soul. And these are more than mere tools of 
defense or offense. These are the tneaus by which be can attain self- 
realization as an individual and harmony and happiness in the group. 
Man's chance is that he alone can both escape the eternal battle of 
kill or be killed and that he can consciously improve his pattern of 
existence. Man's tragedy is that he has failed. 


Wo have but to put man into tho half-acre complete with atom 
bomb aud rocket, to see the shocking reality of his tragedy. Insects 
about him kill because they have no choice. Man kills because he has 
not searched for or found his soul, because not knowing his true self 
he exists on the periphery of the (MHsibilities which are his. It is in 
this jungle laud of confused values and fears that he is lost, where he 
slashes madly, thoughtlessly about him, where bis mind runs amok 
without a master. 


Our world is afraid because our world is divided. Wherever a 
barrier separates mankind, whether it is a wall of prejudice or of guns, 
the germs of misunderstanding, of fear and of hate will breed in stag¬ 
nant darkness. Wherever the spiritual is neglected for unwarranted 
pursuit of the material, life will be shallow, unrewarding and con¬ 
formist. Let me reiterate that we must learn to know ourselves and 
to recognize our own possibilities. Until we do—until the funda¬ 
mentals of oneness, love and giving become a part of our daily lives 
and of our national lives in dealing with other nations we shall live in 
the shadows of frustration while the barriers stand and the bombs 
faU. 

India stands in the world's half-acre like an old yet strong plant 
that by force of will has recently overturned the heavy Btone of British 
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Imperialism. As she unbends into the son and air she is 
the opportunities and to the dangers of freedom. 

Her opportunity is ae big as she cares to make it. Her 
are all that any nation has ever faced. Her mission is to 
call of International Humanity. 

“The cull has come to every individual in the present age to 
himself and his surroundings for this dawn of a new era when man she 
discover his soul in the Spiritual unity of all human beings”. 

—TAGORE 





BOADICEA TRADITION AND ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

V. Skinjvas.vn 

I 

Rani Lakahmi Bai of .Thansi is very much in our mind as we 
approach the centenary of the stirring events of 1857. Her counter¬ 
part in English history was Boadicea who bravely strove for the 
deliverance of her people from the Roman yoke and from whose time 
may be dated the short history of Albion's feminine royally. 

*' To-day wc conquer or tee. die : and / will set you the example, '* 
roared this famous quean of the loom tribe at a .crucial stage of their 
rebellion in the year 60 A.D. She instilled marvellous courage in her 
followers, reminding them of the abominable wrongs suffered at the 
bands of the RunarH* and she also invoked the grace of the Geltio 
goddess Andrasto as the protectress of her nation. The title page of 
the history of England (1757) written l>y David Hume, the philosopher 
(1711-1776) and Tobias George Smollett, the novelist (1721-1771) bears 
a striking picture of the Queen when sin* harangued her forces. 

To Dion Cassius who wrote about 220 A.D. wo owe the following 
description of the Queen’s person : 

"Tall in staiim*, hard-visuged end with ftrreeat rye with a rough voice with an 
abundance of bright y< How hair reaching down to her girdle ; wearing a great collar 
of gold : wish a tumc of d>v«ra colour# drawn close round her bo*otn and a thick 
mantle over it fastened with a clasp. So aim was always dressed, but now bore a 
•ance in her hand to make her harangue more terrible.” 

Boadicea’s enterprise failed before the might of the Roman anus, 
but its glory has gone into the web of English tradition of national 
liberty. The story of her fight has been made familiar to the bairns 
by (t. A. Honty (1896) and ‘ Marie’Trevelyan” (1900), by Ernest 
Protherae (1909) and C. H. Dudley Ward and a host of other writers 
who have built up England’s excellent juvenile literature. On the 
Thames or Victoria Embankment in London at the west end of 

Westminster Bridge stands a famous sculpture of Boadicea by Thomas 
Tbornycroft (1902). It was presented by Sir John Isaac Thornycroft 

* 1 ‘‘Me the wife of rich Presntagui, me the lover of liberty, 

Me they seised end me they tortured me they lash'd end humiliated 
Me the sport of ribeld Vetereus humiliated mine of ruffian violators ” 

(Alfred, Lord Tennyson : Dyadic**). 


8-1850P-V 
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and shows the Queen and ber two dangbters with scythian wheels and 
on the pedestal occur Cowper's lines— 

“Regions Caesar never knew 
Tby Posterity shell w»y." 

There is a picture of Westminster Pier and this statue in William 
Kent’s Encyclopaedia of London (Dent, 1951) and a much larger 
picture of the colossal statue with the great pedestal is included in the 
delightful volume The Tourist’s London by the Swedes Erik Liljeroth 
and Gunnar Puhmcn just published and distributed outside Sweden 
by Edward Stanford, Ltd., London (1952). 

One of the four cruisers laid down in 1907-1909 was named after 
Boadicea 1 and there was once a proposal to name King's Cross now 
known as Battlebridge, after the Queen. That even Stonehenge 
(Slon&ge) is in a way another memorial testifying to the strength of 
the Boadicea tradition in Britain is supported by Edmund Bolton 
(1570-1633) whose Philanactophil (1024) Nero Caesar or Monarchy 
Depraved in its second edition (1627) contained an appendix advancing 
such a view. 

The Queen's death ended an old epoch and so, Raskin writing on 
her significance in his Valle Crude studies in monastic history 
observed that Boadicea’# death started the broad first period of British 
Christianity which lasted till the arrival of the Saxons in 4th century. 
“The temper, which under that Queen had displayed itself in the 
torture of the most boautiful and high-born ladies of Rome, is by her 
death brought finally under the temporal and spiritual power of Rome : 
temporal instantly by Agricola—spiritual gradually, by mission¬ 
ary and captain alike down to Constantius.” * 

II 


The queen's name is traditionally spelt as Boadicea, Boudicca 
however being the correct Celtic. Zeuss * derived it from Welsh 'bud’, 
or *buad', meaning “Victorious" which therefore makes her the Queen 
Victoria of the early Britons. Although the lady's name is also 
variously spelt otherwise, aB Bodicca, Boudica , Bunduca, Bonducca, 
Bouducca, etc., we may adhere to Boadicea as sanctioned by usage, 
since it is always affected and absurd, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc has 

1 Pids article* on Shipping History by Sir Philip Watts in The'Bnoyclopatdia Britanniea, 
Cambridge University Pre*t, 1011 tilth edition). 

* Seel. 1, Candida Casa. Falla Crucit in Vol. XX1TT, p. Sll, Raskin's Works, Library 
Edition (O. Alien), 1908. 

* Gramm, C»U, 6,07. 
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pointed out, to abandon a traditional title, known to all, for a 
pretended); * more accurate one. “It will be like calling Paris, 
“Faroe!” but in this case there is no excuse as the spelling 
“Boudicea “ occurs in old TaoituB (58-190). 

Tacitus is our principal authority. This historian was the 
son-in-law and biographer of JuliuB Agricola (37-93) the Roman general 
who conquered Britain. The History of the Roman Empire from 
14 to 68 is dealt with in the Annates of TacitUB while his Ifistorial 
covers the next 99 years, i.e., 69-97. 

Ill 

Despite Milton’s having Blighted Boadicea in his History of 
Britain many poets besides Cowper have been inspired by the theme 
of the Boadicea story aod her vogue could be traced back to mediaeval 
times. The Queen is referred to in the chronicle of the Anglo-Saxon 
historian, Reverend Gildas, surnatned sapiens or ‘the Wise* whose 
work (c. 546) has received high praise: “pleasantly readable, 
altogether good, right, and modest in temper, ingenious and graceful 
in thought,” being the encomium of Ruskin.* 

The following lines occur in Edmund Spenser’s (1553-1599) 
Ruines of Time (1591) and they are better than the rant met with in 
later Boadicea pieces of literature : — 

"Bui long i ro tin*, Banducs, Briton no«*<\ 

II<T mighti,- h«ft«t, agftio't my bulwsrkcs brought 
Bunduca, that victorious conqueresie, 

That lifting up her brave henuck thought 
Boun womens w.»akn<*s, with the Romanes fought, 

Fought, aod in hold agiinut ibetn thrice prevailed, 

Yet wa* i he foyld when an tue a (tailed" (II. 100-112). 

While in our century Stephen Phillips (1868-1915) is known to 
have referred to the Boadicea rebellion in his verse-drama Nero (1906)’ 
and Lawrence Binyon (1869-1943) wrrfte a play entitled Boadicea 
(1927) considerable notoriety has been attained by the earlier efforts of 
John Fletcher (1576-1025) and Richard Glover (1712-1785), the 
balladist. 

Bonducca, the tragedy written by John Fletcher was written in 
1612 and printed in 1G47. It happens to be the one un-aided effort of 
this dramatist who is generally known as the literary partner of 
Francis Beaumont (1586-1616). This drama which is based on 

1 H. Belloc • A Httlorf of England, Vol. I, p. ftln. 

1 Batkin, Works, Vol. XXIII, p. 218. The bistory written by Glides wm published in 
1688 sod it wm translated is 1841, by J. A. Giles (Six Old English Chronicles) and ibis 
wm subsequently issued in Bohn's Antiquarian Library 
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Raphael Holinshed (c. 1580) and attributed by Pleay and Macaulay to 
Nathaniel Field, makes good reading, but has not been considered a 
success on the stage. “We admire, we are not moved.’* It has, 
therefore, only testified to its author's incompetence in the field of 
tragic drama. Henry Morley, however, has some praise for the scene 
where the heroic Caractacus is shown as being appreciative of the 
enemy’s valour, scorning deceit and chicanery to the extreme and 
releasing the Roman officers beguiled to his camp by the daughters of 
Boadicea. 1 The play enjoyed some vogue on the stage and Richard 
Burbage (1667-1G19) is said to have acted in it before his death. 
There have been many adapters of the Boadicea story and great was 
the interest shown by men like George Powell (169G-, the elder 
Coleman (1778) and later still, J. R. Blanche (1837).* 

The drama entitled Boadicea written by Richard Glover was 
first acted on December G, 1753 in Drury Lane theatre and it would 
appear to havo run for nine nights. Glover is known by the sobriquet 
“Leonidas Glover" on account of his having written a play on the 
Spartan King who covered himself with immortal glory at the 
Thermopylae Pass in 4h() B.C. Glover’s Boadicea has been derided as 
bad work despite the diameter of the magnanimous Duinnorix who 
will recall scones in Drydcn's Clcomnicv (169*2). Old Horace Walpole 
expressed himself as particularly disgusted with Bnulicea’s rantings "as 
much as ancient Visconti screams" but happily you hear no more of 
her after the end of the third Act/ The "greatest Coxcomb and the 
greatest oaf that over met in blank verse or prose" is the verdict on 
Glover. Haintsbury in our time spoke of Glover's effort as "sham 
epic", and referred to its author as "the imposible Glover"/ The 
play is characterised by considerable false diction but Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll would lay this fault at the door of most of the 
playwright's contemporaries and so, we are only constrained to share 
the eminent Professor’s conclusion that we should accept at its face 
value the modest statement of the epilogue that in the play there is 

, “» languid Row 

Of itraiDB unequal to this theme of woe.** 

1 Henry Morley : Engtirh Writer# (Cattail, 1895), Vol. IT, pp. 966-07. 

* Far Dyce. (A. W. Ward : Englith Dramatic Literature, Vol. II. p. 097n). 

* Cp. Letter* of 6-19-1753 A 98-1-1754 to Gaorge Montagu and Sir Horace Mann. 
(Letter# of Horace Walpole, Fourth Bari of Oxford, ed. bj Mr*. Paget Toynbee, Clarendon 
edtt. Vol. Ill, p. 199 et aqq. . 

4 O* 8aintabwj ; 7*k« Peace of the Augtatflue, p. 08. 
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Prof. Nicoll gives the titles of s few oilier works of the time when 
Glover's play appeared: Some Few Reflections on the Tragedy 
of Boadicea (1753), Female Revenge or, the British A mason, exempli¬ 
fied in the life of Boadicea (1753), A Short History of Boadicea...Being 
the story on which the new tragedy is founded (1751) and W. Rider's 
A Comment on Boadicea (1754).' 

Charles Hopkins, the author of a well-known play on Pyrrhus the 
king of Epirus, also wrote Boadicea, the Queen of Britain (1697) and 
the story was aiso mentioned in a spurious chronicle of one Richers of 
Cirenchester which is considered to be a 18th century forgery dealing 
with 4061 years of world affairs. The story is also referred to by 
William Hazlitt (1778-1830). 

By far the best known poem is that classic of the school morn, 
William Cowper’s (1731-1800) minor masterpiece Boadicea: an Ode 
(written in 1780 and published two years later), which lias been 
acclaimed as Britain's first imperial poem. The American Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (180;j. 188*2) had high praise for Cow per’* unsurpassed skill in 
adapting metrr and felt himself unable to decide which particular 
aspect of the fleet's genius he should mark out as excellent "One 
knows not whether to admire most his handling of the trochaics in 
Boadicea or tlm anapaest of the Poplars or the flow of iambics of toll.* 

Equally well-known is Lord Tennyson’s ex fieri men t in galliaiubics 
quantity measure inspired by Catullus. His Boadicea was first 
published in the Coruhtll Magazine in December, 1803 and was 
included in the Enoch .1 rden volume next year. 

Enough has been said to exhibit the deferential treatment to which 
the memory of Boadicea’s national resistance has but itself down to 
our own times arid this belies the judgment of Milton (1608-1074) 
who had slighted the woman in his History of Britain (1670) 

IV 

The story of the rebellion itself revolving round Home's days as 
Snzerain in England bears easy repetition. Roman paramountcy 
dates from 50 A.D- about two decades of Aulus PUutius landing iri 
Britain and besides the usual road-ruaking and colonisation considerable 
inflow of Roman capital resulted from the Roman occupation. 
Enormous sums of money were advanced to impecunious Britons arid 
even a philosopher-statesman like Annaeus Seneca (4-65 A.D.) did not 

A. Nicoll: A Butory of Leu Eighteenth Century Drama (1750-18(0), p, 81 and 
n (1987), Ch. II, Tragedy. Sec. III. Tbe Belie* of AogtwUfl Tragedy. 

* R. W. Eiumm. Journals, Vel. 5* 
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dindajn to invest his immense fortune in Britain to the tune of nearly 
£80,000. Money was needed for paying the taxes and indeed men 
were even forced to take the money coming from across the channel. 
It is the usual game of economic penetration by a ruling race and 
Edmund Burke’s exposure of the ways of Paul Ben field and other 
financiers of his ilk in the Carnatic is known to have bad an ancient 
counterpart in Tullius Cicero’s denunciation of the misdeeds of the 
extortionate Verres. There was also adopted a technique of befriending 
such of the natives as were willing to accept positions of dependence 
under the aegis of Pax Rornana. And during the 16-day visit which 
Claudius (Emperor during 41-54 A.D.) paid, he took the title Brittani- 
cus after the tour a consultative Council was formed to associate 
Britons with the administration and a high priest was elected with 
provision for direct contact with the Princeps in Borne. 

The Britons could hardly reconcile themselves to thi-» phase of 
naked exploitation and great was the consternation when a client ruler 
like Cartimandua of the Brigands tribe surrendered brave Caractacus, 
(king of the Silures, 43-50 A.D.) to the occupation army to grace the 
triumph of Claudius. Feelings ran high when the fiscal officials 
demanded buck the moneys that Claudius had advanced and the 
smouldering discontent developed into a conflagration when the agents 
of the exotic regime misbehaved towards the Iceni tribe in Norfolk. 

The Iceni tribe had been befriended by the great Julius Caesar 
and Boadicea’s husband Frasutagus who was their king at the time 
wo are speaking of had been so friendly with Borne that he adopted 
the Emperor as the joint heir of his property. But when this chief 
died in 61 A.D. the Homans treated his line as extinct and sought to 
annex his estate outright. Nero (Emperor, 64-68 A.D.) was dead set 
against client kingdoms whether in the Alpine region or elsewhere and 
the men of Decianus denied the rights of Boadicea and her two 
daughters. The queen was scourged and unmindful of their legitimate 
share in their patrimony her two daughters were enslaved and outraged 
and in the new situation the entire community was incited to rebellion 
and beside the Iceni tribe stood the Trinobentes of Essex and 
Middlesex who had been wronged previously by the Homan general, 
Ostorius Scapula. 

Tacitus wrote that no distinction was observed between tbe sexes 
at that time in the matter of succession to the throne and Boadicea 
allowed it, inflamed Amazon that she was. She was of the Taureg 
type and she fell ferociously on her antagonists and it was not 
surprising that her forces gained a victory over the IX Legion at 
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Worminfords on the Stour 1 and the fierce skirmish in Watting 
Street between London and Chester has gone into martial history. 

Renowned are the sites of East Anglia where much of the fighting 
against Roman hegemony took place and three places figure most in 
the Annates of Tacitus. 

Famed as an old corn-centre and known as Camnlodunum, 
Colchester was the site of the first Roman settlement in Britain. It 
ig known as the surmised seat of Cunobelenus or Cymbeljne whose 
name provided Shakespeare with a title for the play the last Act of 
which the late Sage of Ayot St. Lawrence in our century f ‘retouched.'** 

More important in the triad was St. Alb ms, about ‘20 miles north of 
London, known as Verulamiurn which was the seat of the Roman 
system of city Government. 

Londiniuin, only less distinguished than the above, being not a 
colony, was already spread over 000 acres and celebrated according to 
Tacitus in what is perhaps its first mention in history for the number 
of its merchants and the abundance of its supplies. 

Much carnage and destruction took place in these market towns 
during the rebellion and it is not surprising that many Roman remains 
have been found in these places: in Colchester which the rebels 
destroyed, in Verulam which showed a similar fate at their hands but 
rising from the ashes grew into the famous and progressive cathedral 
city of Hertfordshire that we know an 1 in London too where ashes as 
well as skulls and bones buried by cartloads have been unearthed at 
Hpitalfields in recent years.* 

A symbol of Romish authority in Camulodunum (Colchester) was 
the temple of Divus Ciaudms which had been raised there as a kind of 
national vesper and a solid edifice of defence but this was pulled down, 
only the massive stone-base escaping destruction. The fail of Veruiam 
too was a severe blow to Roman prestige iti view of its position as a 
typical station and when the Romans were forced to London events 
compelled their legatus to leave for Gaul as he found it futile to 
organise any resistance to the oncoming tide. 

The pro-praetor Suetonius Paulinus who with his legionaries had 
gone to distant Anglesey ftfona), north-west of Wales, to tackle 
Druidical disaffection hastened back on hearing of the London debacle. 
Though it was arranged that Paeniu* Posthumus should join him with 

1 0. Mtrifils, History of Ike Romens Under the Umpire, VI, pp, 61-96. 

* Cp. Cgmbeline Refinished by G, B. Shaw 0916) 

* Boston in J.R.S., XXV 0995), p,.40. q. IV R. G. Collingwood, Roman Bntetn 
to the English Settlements, pp* 109 n, 188( Oxford History vt Eogittid/. 
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his force* in (he sooth, the onion did not materialise in time and 
Suetonius took op his position with about 10,000 men and awaited the 
tribal fury. Boedicea flushed with her victory and ridiog on her 
chariot with her two daughters gave battle but the Romans plied them 
with the*p/7um and won the war. Great savagery was exhibited in the 
reprisals that followed and large numbers of Britons estimated between 
70 and 80 thousand werke cut to pieces. “They were done what they 
did to the Romans in two places,” and escape was difficult for some 
warriors as they bad brought even their wives and children in their 
camp). Boadicea, the head and front of the movement, escaped and 
destroyed herself with poison (62 A.D.), preferring death to the 
shame of being captured and made to grace a Roman holiday.' 

The events left a trail of bitterness and a prolonged phase of 
pacification followed making it necessary for Julius Agricola who had 
been to Britain already twice to visit the Island again as its Governor 
(A.D. 78 86) and effect its tinal subjugation. 

The end of Roman rule came in its own time when barbarian 
hordes knocking at the gate* of Rome compelled the legions to depart 
from their sea-girt dominion (410 A.I).). 

V 

Such was the course of Boadicea’s effort and its aftermath. As 
Tennyson concludes : 

“Out of evil on IItoitrittli'-w, out of tyannv tymmy bud-t. 
lion the lend with Homan slaughter, rnulthudin u* a^uiuea 
I*i rinh'd many a inaid ami matron, many a valourua legionary. 
l'Yll the Colony , City, and Citadri, London Vtrulutu Camulmluin\'' 

It was a tragic episode indeed and the tikes of it were seldom met 
with in the annals of many other nations besides. Ah human societies 
seemingly function alike at certain levels the parallelism of the affairs 
of the Jhansi raj of General Sir Hugh Rose’s day is found to 
singularly striking. 8ueh parallelisms are of abiding interest to 
scholars as Plutarch'* (48 12 j) parallel lives of eminent Greeks and 
Romans disclosed long ago. We may also recall appositely that for our 
Right Markandeya Britain could show Tuan Mae Cairill as a cel tie 
compeer of pre-Roumn times* and that for our Vedic Anasuya Metcia 
in the lltb century had Leofric'a wife, the lady Godiva whom legend 

1 According to Dion Casdits, Botdicea'a death *M brought about by natural causes 
But this rhetors- tau wrote long afU r the arent. 

1 Donald A. Mackcnaia, Buddhism imPre-ehrutuin Britain, p. V2. 
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describes as having ridden naked through Coventry’s roads at her 
husband's bidding to secure the citizens’ relief from certain grievoos 
taxation. 1 

1 The ntmooi it to tbs fsmilisr rtory ,<f Ananiy*'* toooestfall.v npfeoldiog of bospitaPty 
tod obasttty fey changing the oeleititl trio into fetfeiaa and «uckUog thorn nude when thoy 
had come to Atri'a hermitage dreeeed like mendieant* end inti tied on being fed fey bet fent 
without wearing any apparel. 

An regard* the Credit* story, the condition of the naked ride was imposed by the Earl 
for granting release from the exaction* to which the citixens were being subjected. The 
Hindu mind not ool« appreciates Godiva's device of requesting the hoaseholdett of ths place 
to peep behind doors during her naked ride along the streets but alto oonsider* at divine 
cbaatissment drasrodly vitited, the bliudnsst with which the story describes tbs offender, 
'Peeping Tout' as having been afflicted for tuitchievoasly dlaobeying the lady's request. 


6—lflfiOP—y 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WELLESLEY 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 

Sandeb M. Levin* 

The name of Richard Wellesley is today unknown to the vast 
majority of the world and is remembered by few of his own country¬ 
men. Yet, his Governor-Generalship of India represents a very 
significant epic in the history of the British Empire. It has been 
remarked that it was Wellesley who "conceived the grandiose idea 
of turning the Company from being only one among the Indian 
powers into the paramount power of all India." 1 and a biographer 
of Wellesley has asserted that tho Governor-General "found the 
East India Company a trading body : he left it, almost in spite of 
itself, the mightiest power in the land.’” 

When Wellesley arrived in India in April of 1798, the balance 
which Cornwallis had attempted to create among the various Indian 
states and between them and tho Company had already disintegrated. 
The Company was a large power, but there were others, some of 
whom were struggling against each other for superiority. In the 
South Tipu Sultan of Mysore was regrouping his forces after his 
defeat by the British in 1792 ; in Western India tho Maratha chiefs 
were battling each other for supremacy ; and perhaps most serious 
of all, there seemed a real danger that the French would rise to 
challenge once again the British possessions in India. Seven months 
after Wellesley's arrival he learnod that Napoleon had invaded 
Egypt, a possible stepping-stone to India. 

Almost immediately, Lord Wellesley began a series of man¬ 
euvers which were to establish English supremacy in India. With 
the help of superior military organization and techniques Wellesley 
was able within seven years to shatter all the serious rivals of 
England, except one whose fall was insured before Wellesley left 
for England, and he was able either to add the vanquished native 

• Mr. Levin ia • graduate student at Columbia UnivePihj, Niw York City, apoei&li- 
•tag to Indian History A Politic*, under the direction of Prof. Taraknath Du, Lecturer 
in Oriental Hiatory A World Politics, in the same institutions. 

1 Bamssy Muir, The Hiking of Brikith Indio, p. 10. 

» W. H. Hutton, lord WoUultg, p. 11. 
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stales to the English domain or else tie them irrevocably to British 

control through his system of subsidiary alliances. 

Many histories have been written about this period of British 
expansion. Most of them express a belief that the rise of British 
dominion was an inevitable occurrence. Within this broad frame* 
work of inevitable growth, two principles are often used to explain 
Wellesley’s particular policies towards individual Indian states. 
Expansion is described essentially in terms of a reaction to an external 
threat or as an effort to relieve the Indian people of the chaotic and 
oppressive native government which often burdened them. The 

first part of this paper will deal with an examination of the role 

which these two causa) principles played in the determination of 
British policy. Then the broader question will he discussed, of 
whether English expansion under Wellesley is best understood in 
terms of an inevitable development. 

I 

Wellesley’s first major oncounter was with Tipu of Mysore. 
Tipu. an old enemy of the Company, was endeavoring to regain 
the jiower which he had lost in his defeat by the British in 1792, 
As part of this effort, be made overtures to the French for an alliance 
against the Knglish. These moves alarmed the British, who bad 
already begun negotiations with the Nizam of Hyderabad to reduce 
the French menace through an agreement with the Nizam to rid 
his army of its French troops under Raymond and replace them with 
a British contingent. On July 8, 1708, Wellesley read a statement 
issued by the Governor of the French island of Mauritius which 
disclosed the requests made by Tipu for French aid to expel the 
English from India and which promised Tipn the support of the 
Freoch Governor. Wellesley immediately hastened preparation 
for war against Mysore. After a long Series of exchanges between 
Tipn and the English the Fourth Anglo-Mjsore war began in February, 
1790 when Wellesley ordered the invasion of Mysore. By May 6 
the capital was captured aud Tipu was dead. 

Now that the war against Mysore was completed, with most 
of its territory annexed by the Company and the remainder placed 
under a Hindu prince who was completely dependent on the British, 
Wellesley turned his attention to the other Indian states. 
Among these was Oudh, one of the richest and most strategic parts 
of India. Ever since the administration of Warren Hastings, Ondh 
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had been maintained m a buffer state between the British possessions 
in North-east India and the native states of the North-west. In 
November, 1799 Wellesley began the first stages of a new policy 
towards Oodh. He sent a communication to the Nawab, which 
explained to him the danger of a new invasion by Zeman Shah and 
the Afghans and demanded that the Nawab agree to disband his 
inefficient and disorganized native force and use the funds which 
sad supported it for an increased number of British troops. The 
Governor-General states that “my firm opinion, therefore, is that 
the Company can in no other manner fulfil effectually their engage¬ 
ments ‘to defend the dominions of your Excellency against all 
enemies* than by maintaining constantly in those dominions such a 
force as shall at all times be adequate to your effectual protection...’* * 
The Nawab refused to accept these demands, answering that to 
disbaad his own troops and to accept in their place an augmented 
English force would annihilate his authority in his own possessions. 
However, Scott, the British Resident in Oudb, continued to press 
for an agreement, but the Nawab remained adamant against any 
new treaty with the Company. 

Finally, in December, 1799 he announced his intentions to 
retire from the throne. This news was communicated to the 
Governor-General who in a long minute gave his support to the 
Nawab’s intentions and added : “The Governor-General, there¬ 
fore, advises the Nawab Vizier to vest the exclusive administration 
of the civil and military government of Oudh and its dependencies 
in the hands of the Company, with such ample powers as shall 
enable the Company to act with vigour and promptitude in every 
branch and department of the state.’** 

Upon receipt of these words the Nawab withdrew hiB offer to 
abdicate. While he had wanted to resign, it obviously was not, 
he declared, to deposit Oudh into the authority of the British but 
to hand it over to his heir. The Nawab’s withdrawal of bis abdica¬ 
tion haB been condemned by many historians and by Wellesley 
himself. Tbe Cambridge Shorter History states that the action 
proved tbe Nawab “most inconsistent of rulers’*. * Wellesley’s 
reaction is contained in a letter of December 21, 1799, to Resident 
Scott. “Hib Lordship is extremely disgusted at the duplicity and 

* WtUulei'i Dupatehot, 13, ad. by Mutin, p. 184. 

* IW*.,p. 1M. 
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insincerity which mark the conduct of the Nabob Vizier on the 
present occasion" 1 Yet the truth of the matter is that when the 
Nawab stated bis intention to leave the throne, he had no idea 
that this would be seized as an opportunity to bring his civil and 
military authority under British control. 

Indeel, Lord Wellesley had changed the scope o( his demands. 
At the outset he had asked the Nawab to permit the English to 
station additional troops in Oudh in order to prevent or repulse 
an invasion by Zenmn Shah Actually, there is good reason to 
question how much danger there really was of an Afghan invasion, 
Hatton claims that the threat of the Afghans and the weakness of 
Oudh was a “ pressing and unmistakable danger to the British 
position in India."* On the other hand, Roberts states that there 
was absolutely no cause for worry, although be states that Wellesley 
could not be positive of this at the time.* Mill, whose prejudices 
often warp his lengthy history of British India, goes furthest in bis 
criticism, arguing that : "A peacetime-establishment, in Oude, at 
the perpetual extent of a war-establishment, for defense against the 
Afghans, would be little more than matched by a proposition for a 
perpetual war-establishment in England, for fear of an invasion from 
the Turks." 4 But even if Wellesley sincerely believed that an 
Afghan invasion was imminent, this does not account adequately for 
his new demands. The original reason which he had given for 
approaching the Nawab was the external threat from Zetnan Shah. 
He had made a projwsal which, according to his own statements, 
would enable the English to defend the Nawab's lands from all hi* 
enemies. Prom Wellesley's own logic we must conclude that his 
new demands, far more wide-sweeping than those which were 
supposed to meet successfully the Afghan menace, must have been 
motivated to a considerable extent by a new purpose. 

We see this in a letter from Wellesley to the Nawab on January 
22,1601. No longer is an external danger said to be the main reason 
for Wellesley's intervention. “ Having maturely considered the state 
and condition of Oude with all the attention and deliberation due to 
the importance of the subject, I atn satisfied that no effectual security 
can be taken against the ruin of that country until your Excellency 

1 Papers Pretented to the Bouse of Commons, pursuant to their order of the Uth 
and 98th of June, 1805 relating to Bast India A fairs , ISOS, id. 67. (Hereeiter referred 
to m Papon). Quoted to Bistort of British India, 4£b od. VI, 312, by Jam** Mill. 

* Hniton, op. s'(., p. 81. 

* P. E. Roberta, India under WtUttltp, p. 199, 

< Um. op. eiU, p. 909, 
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shall transfer to the exclusive management of the Company the civil 
and military government of your Excellency’s dominions, under such 
conditions as may effectually serve the affluence and the honour of 
your Excellency and your illustrious family." * Wellesley argued 
that the oppressive and chaotic state of the Nawab’s government 
must be replaced by a more just and efficient government. 

At this juncture Wellesley proposed an alternative to the Nawab’s 
abdication in favour of control of Oudh by the Company. The 
Nawab might rede to the Company territory which comprised more 
than one-half of Oudh. This was to constitute a puiranteed payment 
for the expenses of the troops already there and for additional British 
forces. The Nawab sent the following response to this proposal : 
" With respect to what )our Lordship writes about providing a 
territorial resource for the payment of the British troops, siDce I have 
not in any way delayed or neglected to discharge the Kists for the 
expenses of the troops, but have paid them with punctuality, where 
is the occasion for requiring any territorial resource.”* Two months 
after the receipt of this letter, Wellesley wrote instructions to Scott, 
which give much insight into his full aims. " His Lordship cannot 
permit the Vizir to maintain an independent power, with a consider¬ 
able military force, within the territories remaining in his Excellency’s 
possession. It must never hi* forgotten that the Governor's original 
object whs not merely to secure the subsidiary funds but to extinguish 
the Vizir’s military power.Here vve see a complete reversal in 
the reasoning of Lord Wellesley. His original complaint was that 
the Nawab's forces were too weak to withstand any Afghan invasion 
and therefore the British must intervene. Now it seems evident that 
the stronger the forces of the Nawab were, the more Wellesley 
would have wanted to remove them. 

At any rate the Nawab faced the choice of either abdication and 
relinquishment of civil and military authority to the Company or the 
cession of the greater and richest part of his territory. In July, 1801, 
Lord Wellesley sent his brother Henry to Oudh with instructions to 
gain from the Nawab (Acceptance of a satisfactory agreement. Even 
here, an effort was made to disgoise the true purpose and meaning 
of Wellesley’s aims. With almost unbelievable logic Henry Wellesley 
answered the complaints of the Nawab by replying : " That hia 


1 Welluttg'i Detpaleket, II, 4S4. 
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Excellency reasoned upon the first proposition (abdication) as if 
the execution of it deprived him of the possession of the nrmsnad ; 
whereas the true extent and meaning of it, and indeed the primary 
object, was to establish himself and posterity more firmly and securely 
on the musnod/" 

After much pressure had been applied, on November 10, 1801, 
the Nawab finally submitted and signed a treaty with the Britiah. 
Wellesley’s efforts were rewarded by the cession of the rich lands 
of the Doab and Rohilkhand to the Company. The most recent 
justification which Wellesley had given for making demands on Oudh 
was, as we have seen, the impending ruin of Oudh brought about by 
the disorderly and corrupt government of the Nawab. It is impossible 
to deny that the administration of the country was extremely feeble. 
Finances were disorganised ; the peasants were in poverty; there 
was little guarantee of justice and rule by law. This was due in part 
to the existence of military [lower in one power and civil responsibility 
in the hands of another. Roberts mentions the hatred of Wellesley 
for " the corruption, imbecility, and abuse of that vicious and incorri¬ 
gible system of vexation and misrule’—the government of Oudh.”* 

Yet, it is interesting to note that the settlement which was 
forced upon the Nawab actually jrerpetuated the same divorce of 
responsibility and power. In the land that the Nawab did not 
cede to the Company, he was allowed to retain his control over 
the internal affairs. All that was required from him was what 
had never worked in the past, a promise that he would administer 
his dominions in a way which would conduce to the liappiuess of 
his subjects. The evils of this typo of subsidiary system continued 
until Oudh was annexed many years later. Why, if Wellesley 
intervened in Oudh primarily because lie wanted to remedy the 
adversities of double rule, did he permit the same system to continue 
in a good part of that country ? 

Wilson has tried to explain it by saying : “Now it is very 
true that the shortest and simplest mode of providing for the good 
government, civil as well as military, of Oudh, would have been 
the assumption of the whole authority ... It may be doubted, 
however, if the abrupt suppression of Badut Ali by an English 
functionary would have been more consonant with English notions 


« Paper! , ir. MS, in Mill, op. cit., p. 2*1, Cf. Wetfet'ef DttpaUhet, If, 

567-09. 

* P. £. KotxrU, Hulorp of British India, p, 249. 
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ot justice sod moderation than the abstraction of a part only of his 
dominions, and his enforced subordination to the will ot the Govern* 


ment." 1 This explanation does not seem a very adequate one. 
First of all, it is a strange justice which draws an important 
distinction between the outright annexation of a territory and the 
annexation of a better part of it with “enforced subordination" 
over the remainder. Moreover, Wellesley himself had argned 
earlier that if the government of Oudh was to be reformed annexation 
of the whole province was necessary.* 


It seems just to conclude with Ljali, that: "It must be admitted 
that Lord Wellesley subordinated the feelings and the interests of 
his ally to paramount conbideiations of British policy in a manner that 
showed very little patience, forbearance, or geneiosity. Throughout 
all this correspondence he was lecturing the Vizier from the high 
ground of moral superiority and anxiety to rescue the people of 
Oudh from the misery of mtoleiable tule. Undoubtedly these 
considerations had their just weight with him ; yet hiB pre¬ 
ponderant motive was to bring Oudh completely uuder English 
influence and contiol, to accomplish a valuable and productive 
extension of British territory, and to quarter British troops on the 
revenues of Oudh."* 


At the «atne time that Wellesley was earning on correspondence 
with the Nawab of Oudh, he was taking steps to bring the Carnatic 
under the control of the Company. The Carnatic was ruled by a 
Nawab, who had made an agreement with the Company in 170*2 
which provided for the protection of the Carnatic by English troops 
in return for a monthly payment and an agreement to carry on 
no external relations without the consent of the Governor-General. 
This treaty did not operate successfully. The economic condition 
of the Carnatic became more and more precarious and the adminis¬ 
tration of the Nawab became increasingly inefficient. The ruler 
of the Carnatic was an idler, who was much more interested in bis 
own wealth and hfs own fancies than in the prosperity of his 
dominions. The servants of tho Company were a bo to blame for 
the plight of the Carnatic, for they had become money-lenders for 
the Nawab, charging him high rates of interest and receiving tracts 
of land as security for their loans. Before the war with Mysore 


1 Jm»m Mill, op. at , note by Ha H. Witaoo, p. 969. 
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Wellesley hul began to preeeare (he Kmb to improve hie govemxnen( 
bat (he outbreak of hostilities concentrated the Company's attentions 
elsewhere. * 

However, after the fall of Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, 
correspondence was found among the pepers of Tipn which seemed 
to indicate that the Nawab had conspired with Tipn to take 
arms against the British. “The revelation of this correspondence 
cleared the way for the action winch Lord Wellesley had already 
hoped to put in force when a just opportunity should offer. But 
in such a matter, it was above all necessary to show no indecent 
hsste Therefore, Wellesley appointed a commission to consider 
the evidence ; he studied the paper m Council , and referred the 
documents with his own comments on them to England for the 
approval of the Board of Control and the Coorl of Directors. All these 
bodies concurred that the correspondence showed that the Nawab of the 
Carnatic had conspired with Tipn against the British. Consequently, 
m 1801 Wellesley began steps which eventually gave Compauy 
recognition to a friendly prince as the successor to the recently 
deceased Nawab, who had refused to the end to accept any of the 
various treaties pushed by the Governor-General. The new Nawab 
agreed to vest military and financial control of the Carnatic with 
the British and in return was guaranteed an annual pension. 

This action has been defended by many historians who strongly 
deplore the treachery of the old Nawab. Malleson states that : “The 
perusal of this correspondence which was officially examined by 
two officers of the highest honour. Colonel Barry Close and Mr. 
Webbe. made it abundantly clear that for many years past the 
Nawah and his father had been carrying on a treasonable correspond* 
ence with the Sultan of Maiaur."* Hutton, another biographer of 
Wellesley, claims that the discovered letter “incontestably proved their 
treachery towards the British.“* Malcolm writes that the corres¬ 
pondence contained “conclusive evidence of a secret intercourse having 
been carried on between tbe Nabobs Wallayah and Omdut ul Omrah 
and Tippu Sultaun, for objects hostile to the interests of the Com¬ 
pany." 4 Later examination of the papers did not find any persuasive 
evidence wbatsover. This was the conclusion of Roberts, a general 

i G. B. MsIImod, Life of the Merqotst WeUeelo jr, p. 19. 

• Ibid., p. 79. 

1 Hatton, op. eit., p. 89. 

i si, John Malcolm. The Politico l H uteri of Indio, 17841822, Vol. 1, p. 388-89. 
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defender of Wellesley, 1 end also that of Torrens, a friendly biographer, 
who wrote: “No proof of political perfidy seems to base been gleaned 
from tbe mass of rnbbisb found at Seringap&taoH”* 

There is no evidence, however, that these charges of treachery 
were not believed by Wellesley and the others who examined tbe 
correspondence at the time and there is no indication that Wellesley 
stretched the evidence a bit in order to have a good excnse for inter¬ 
vention. Moreover, even if Wellesley had been guilty of this, it is 
pointed out by some that he was motivated by “no love of acquisition 
or aggression, but the keeD desire of tbe wise administrator for respon¬ 
sible and undivided government."* But it is interesting to consider 
that tbe first plan which Wellesley pressed upon the Nawab to accept 
Would have left the evils of double government materially unremedied. 
In 3801, after he had received the concurrence of the Board of Control 
on the betrayal of the Nawab, Wellesley instructed tbe Governor of 
Madras to insist on the cession of Circars adequate to pay the subsi¬ 
diary garrisons. 4 Wellesley, who had decried the "evils of double 
government'’ would have left the erftire inland regions of the Carnatic 
under the same evils in return for the addition to tbe British domain 
of valuable seaboard territory. 

Later, after this plan had been refused and the old Nawab bad 
passed on, Wellesley enlarged his demands and the final settlement 
brought complete control over the internal affairs of the Carnatic to 
the Company. However, the Governor-General's original offer to 
trado continuance of the Nawab’s government for the cession of valu¬ 
able lands seems to indicate that the desire to reform the government 
of the Carnatic does not explain adequately Wellesley’s actions and 
Ii. H. Wilson, the ardent supporter of the Governor-General, was 
more correct when he noted : "It would have been more honest and 
honourable to have confined ourselves to the avowal that the main¬ 
tenance of the British dominion in India was the main-spring of all 
our policy."* 

Now that the Cotbpany had achieved the conquest of Mysore, 
control over the internal affairs of the Carnatic (also Surat and Tan- 
jore), and the cession of rich lands from Oudh, there remained only 
one largo native force outside of the British sphere of influence. This 

* P. E. Robert*, Indie endtr WtlUelep, p. 105. 

* W. M. Toma*. The Merquut Welteetf, Vol. I, p. *34. 

> HoUoo, op. M. 

« Toma*, op. oil., p., 884; Cambriig « Shorter Hitlo if o/ f*$*o, p. 611. 

* Hill, op, «it„ sot* bp WUmo, p. #», ' 
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wu the Maratba confederacy, which in recent years had been disrupted 
bye struggle for supremacy among several princes. Siodhia and 
Holkar were the main oontestants with the nominal chief of the 
Marathas, the Peshwa, caught helplessly in the strife between them. 
This internal dissension was to {wove fatal to the Marathas. After 
Holkar had indicated a disastrous defeat upon Biudbia, the Peshwa 
fled into British territory and Wellesley was able to conviuce him to 
sign the treaty of Bassein, which brought the Peshwa under the 
control of the EhbI India Company. 

Some observers have explained Wellesley’s bold intervention into 
the internal wars of the Marathas as motivated in the main by the 
danger which loomed from the French. The Cambridge Shorter Hie - 
tory of India is one of these : “above all, the existence of strong states 
unconnected with the Company meant the oxistence of openings into 
which French influence might intrude. Like the Nizam, Sindhia had 
employed French officers to organize and train his army.’’ 1 Neverthe¬ 
less, while it is true that the French menace might have had some 
significance in producing Wellesley's policy, to assign primary impor¬ 
tance to it or even to believe that the Governor-General really did so 
seems unfounded. First of all, it was known by Wellesley that the 
key French general of Sindliia’s forces was already tired of his position 
and already had marie overtures to the English for facilities to retire.* 
Furthermore, in an interesting letter written to Castlereagh on July 
25, 1803, Wellesley himself appears to explode the anxiety caused by 
the French. “The degree of danger to he apprehended from France 
in India during the existence of war is in my opinion inconsiderable in 
the present state of our power in India, provided that power be duly 
exerted in maintaining a commanding superiority in these seas, and in 
preserving our European and native land forces in a state of compara¬ 
tive efficiency and strength.“* 

The truth of the matter appears to be that the discord in the 
ranks of the Marathas provided an opening for farther British expan¬ 
sion in India. The danger from the French had little to do with this 
instance of enlargement ot the British domain, as the Governor- 
General stated himself iu one of his despatches. On December 24, 
1802, he wrote: “This crisis ot affairs appeared tome to afford the 
most favourable opportunity for the complete establishment of the 


1 Cambridge Short tr History of India, p. SO#. 
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interests of the British power in the Mabratta empire, without the 
hazard of involving ns in a contest with any party.” 1 

With the conclusion of the Treaty of Bassein and with the 
eventually successful war against the Maratbas the British bad built 
an empire in India. We have seen that the enlargement of the 
English domain was not primarily the result of moves to rid the people 
of their oppressive and often chaotic governments or primarily because 
a particular external threat arose which made it necessary to expand 
British territory and power in order to save the possessions which the 
British already controlled. Both of these reasons bad some import¬ 
ance, no doubt, and they were certainly used as rationalizations both 
by the English in the time of Lord WelleBley and by many historians 
afterwards. It is essential to dig beneath these less important motive 
forces. British expansion represented most of all an extension of 
British power, the forward advance towards empire. We shall 
consider next the inevitability of this advance. 


II 

What was the dynamic force which carried the British from the 
status of a great but not dominant power in 1798 to the soveriegn of a 
large empire by the end of 1805? Was it an inevitable movement 
which nurtured British expansion? Is Wellesley's role best under¬ 
stood as an agent in an unavoidable development or did he posses* a 
vision of empire which played an important part, conquering lands 
which might have otherwise remained unconquered? 

If the rapid growth which marked Lord Wellesley’s administra¬ 
tion was not part of an inevitable trend, there certainly were signi¬ 
ficant factors which moved in the direction of an inexorable extension 
of the British domain. The British represented an efficient and 
organized power amidst a large number of mostly disorganized and 
usually decaying governments. A great number of them had become 
dependent on the English for protection, which only engendered 
further weakness, \yherever a strong, well-mobilized power finds 
weak Btates next to it, there is a great tendency for the strong to 
absorb the weak, especially in fairly coherent geographical units like 
India. Furthermore, some of the states harassed British territory, 
which increased the temptation of the British to gain security through 
absorption. In addition, the English brought with them to India the 
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new ideas and ways of the Weat and there was an attraction among 
some of them to spread what they considered enlightenment through 
the medium of conquest. 

With this and other considerations in mind a large number, 
perhaps mo«t, historians have interpreted Wellesley’s policies primarily 
as part of an inevitable enlargement of the English dominion. In a 
forceful passage Hutton argues : i"But the very life of the young 
Indian empire, for empire it had Income, depended on its growth 
This all Governor-Generals sooner or later were forced to reeognixe. 
The expansion could not be checked. Territory fell into tlifir hands 
as ripe fruit falls from a tree when the winds blow. With means 
ridiculously inadequate there had been achievements beyond all hope. 
It was difficult enough to keep pace with the expansion, yet fatal—if 
it were possible—to las benind.”* Or as Malcolm stated : “We were 
propelled (ai has been before shewn! by causes and events far beyond 
our power to control"* 

The main reason which is given in most histories for this inevit¬ 
able expansion by the British is that failure to expand meant the 
eventual loss of all of India for the English. If the Company did not 
conquer all of India, it either would be challenged and overthrown by 
one or a combination of Indian states or the constant obstructions of 
a native rival would so sap the energy of the British that it would 
soon be forced to leave India. Malcolm has stated this principle very 
clearly ; "... who can doubt but that wo have been impelled to the 

attainment of supreme power as the only means of maintaining our 
existence, in any shape, in that country." * Or as Ramsey Muir has 
asserted : "The British Power in India, in the midst of States which 
were in a perpetual unrest, must fight in self-defence if not in aggres¬ 
sion, and found that it was faced by the alternative of expansion or 
destruction." 4 

Two great tests of this theory are the course of events which 
occurred between the English and the’only two native powers which 
rivaled British strength in India, Mysore and the Marat.ha States. 
When Wellesley arrived in India, Tipu of Mysore was definitely 
cherishing hopes that he might have one last chance to evict the 
Company from all of India. Tipu made overtures to the French for 
aid and a handful of Frenchmen had come from Mauritius to Mysore. 

1 Hutton, op. cit., p. 140. 

* Malcolm, op. oil., II, 87, 

> libid., p. «1. 

« Muir, op. ctt., p, 800. 
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Furthermore, the French Governor of Mauritius had written Tipu that 
he would support hiB endeavors. To make matters worse, on October 
18, 1798, the Governor-General was notified of the Napoleonic invasion 
of Egypt. He decided immediately that the destruction of Tipu’s 

forces was essential and issued orders to Madras to prepare for war. 
By May 5, 1799 Mysore was completely defeated. 

Mill severely criticized this at(ack on Mysore us unnecessary. 
Mill was a vehement critic of Wellesley’s policies and methods and 
often his extreme analysis must be discounted. In this instance his 
main argument is that while it was true that Tipu was rebuilding his 
army quite quickly, it was equally true that the British were compara¬ 
tively stronger than they were in 1792, when Tipu was beaten without 
too much difficulty. Mill contends that Wellesley himself knew that 
the danger from the dealings which Tipu carried on with the French 
was not substantial. Long before the Company s troops invaded 
Mysore, Wellesley learned of the destruction by the British of the 
French fleet in Egypt. 1 Moreover, the very small number of French¬ 
men who did come to aid Tipu made the French threat seem rather 
trivial ; they were very poor soldiers, many of whom had cotne to 
India because they were unemployed in Mauritius. Mill concludes 
that when the Governor-General made his decision to attack “it may 
he affirmed, that he had no rational ground for supposing it moro likely 
that the French would then make war upon India, than it had been 
at any period since the war between them and England began.” s 
Mill believes tiiat the comparative weakness of Tipu's own troops and 
the extremely slight possibility that the French would come to his 
aid made the attack on Mysore unnecessary. 

Wilson, in his commentary on Mill’s History, makes a vigorous 
reply to these arguments. Perpetual preparation for actual hostilities 
IB a more expensive and anxious state than that of warfare.”* This 
is often very true and is an important factor which moves nations 
towards war and empire. In addition, as Wilson later argues, the 
threat from the French was not chimerical, although most have greatly 
exaggerated its extent. Neveitheless, English forces were so superior 
to tbo>e of Tipu, os was shown amply in tbe war, that there was no 
chance that his own troops could have successfully encountered tbe 
British and tho anxiety which his army was causing, while it had some 
foundation, should not have been much greater than the amount 

1 Huttos, op. ctt., p. 38; C/. Mill, op. cil., p. 101. 

* Hill, op. dt., p. 87. 

1 Ibid , note by Wilton, pp. 00-91. 
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suffered by the English under Wellesley's predecessor. Of course, the 
picture was now complicated by the possibility of a combination with 
the French. Simply the thought of such an occurrence must have 
fostered considerable alarm. But, as has been pointed out earlier, this 
source of anxiety was modified by the news, which came long before 
the invasion of Mysore, that the French fleet in Egypt had been 
annihilated. Although significant factors existed which encouraged 
the use of arms and which persuaded in favour of a complete defeat of 
Tipu, there is good reason to doubt whether the Fourth Anglo-Mysore 
Wsr was either inevitable or necessary. 

Wellesley’s policy towards the Msrathas is a much clearer test. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century found the British frontiers 
face to face with those of the Msrathas. The settlement after the 
Mysore War bad brought the Company's border into intimate contact 
with the Marathas for hundreds of miles. ThiR posed sharply the 
problem for the Governor-General of what strategy to follow towards 
the Marathas. He might have tried to leave the various princes to 
settle their disputes by themselves and, concentrated British attention 
and resources on the defence of the border of Hyderabad. However, 
Wellesley decided to follow another course of action. Sindhia and 
Holkar had been engaged in a long fight for supremacy. Finally, in 
1802 Holkar achieved a decisive victory and established a new Peshwa, 
since Peshwa Baji Rao II had fled from Poona into English territory. 
Wellesley now saw his opportunity and offered to re-establish the 
Peshwa if he would agree to what he had constantly refused in the 
past, a subsidiary treaty which called for a British contingent in his 
territory, the cession of land in payment for these tro >ps, and an 
agreement to conduct no external relations without British permission. 
On December Hi, 1802, the Peshwa gave formal accord to these terms 
and signed the Treaty of Bassein. On May 31, 1803, the Peshwa 
re-entered his capital with the aid of a British army and once again he 
became the titular head of the Maratha Confederacy. 

Through this action the British position was revolutionized. One 
historian has B&id that the Treaty of Bassein “trebled the English 
responsibilities in an instant.’’ 1 Now Wellesley’s “subsidiary troops 
were encamped at the capitals of the four great Indian powers which 
had been our political rivals at Mysore, Hyderabad, Lucknow, and 
Poona."* 

■ HoHoo, op. eil„ p. 66. 

* Ljsll, op. eit., p. 868. 
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Is this intervention and the war which came soon after best 
under st >od as part of an unavoidable expansion of British authority, 
the only alternative if the British were to maintaia a position in 
India? Some have said that the Marathas posed a great threat to the 
British and that they might have been able to drive the Company out 
of India. 1 Moreover, we have seen that many have pointed to the 
prospects of a French-Maratha combination against the British. 
However, Wellesley himself did not believe that the threat from the 
Marathas wag substantial. “He considered it incontestable that the 
Peshwa’s power had declined ; that Smdhia also had lost much of the 
power which the great Mahndaji had held ; that the territory of 
Holkar, torn by dynastic strife, had passed out of count in the political 
system, that Bhonsla only—and he was traditionally our friend—had 
risen in the scale.”* In aceord with this view was tho judgment of 
General Stewart, “than whom no man was better qualified to speak 
from experience,”* who in loOO, said, “From the great superiority 
which we possess in courage and science, our dangers from the nations 
of India will never probably be very imminent.”* In regard to the 
danger of a French alliance with the Marathas, Wellesley’s letter of 
July, 1803, has already been quoted which largely discounted any real 
menace from the French. 

This is not to say that it is absolutely certain that war between 
the Marathas and tho British would not have occurred or that the 
Marntliss would not have become such a harassment that war against 
them would have become necessary. But in order to understand fully 
the actions of Wellesley, it seems necessary to add another dimension. 
Boberts suggests this in his India under Wellesley : “It must have 
seemed to many that there were excellent reasons for maintaining this 
static condition. Our expansion in the last few years had surely been 
rapid enough. Time was needed to assimilate and absorb our new 
acquisitions. The Maratha powers seemed, to outward view at any 
rate, to have bettor prospects of permanency and stability, and to be 
governed by abler rulers than those Indian states which had proved 
unable to resist our advance. But in December, 180*2, the whole 
position was radically altered, aa it were in a moment, by the conclu¬ 
sion of the Treaty of Basse in.*” 

* B.g., Malleaon, op. e it., p. 110. 

* Button, op. «'t., p. 88. , , . 

* Ibid., p. 184. , 

* Ibid., quoted on peg* 188. 

* Roberta, Min under pp. 18647. 

1 Button, op.«!., p. 116. 
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A conscious, Aggressive element comes into obvious play to 
Wellesley's dealings with the Peshwa— bis ambition, hit oonaeious 
desire to be an “Architect of empire,’* * and his belief that it was 
part of his mission to bring into the darkness of India the brilliant 
rays of Western civilization. Wellesley himself illustrates this sharply 
when he writes that: “This crisis or affairs appeared »o me to afford 
the most favourable opj>ortunity for the complete establishment 
of the interest of the British power in the Marat ha empire.*' 1 
In a vivid paragraph Torrens, the friendly biographer of Lord 
Wellesley, described tin* Governor-General's plana after the 
Pest wa had fled into British territory and had asked for their 
help: “The drift of nil this is plum. The Governor-Genera) was 
asked to mediate, and he resolved to interjKise. A new and splendid 
game of empire unexpectedly opened before him; and as he gaud 
wistfully marshalling contingencies and realizing the unheard and 
the unseen, his imagination grew excited, and be beheld new visions 
of greatness and power, like Imn of old who, from the top of the 
rocks, gifted with second sight, thought aloud ‘as in a trance, yet 
having his eyes open’.’’* 

Wilson, one of tlie greatest adherents of the Governor-General, 
also stated that Wellesley’s ambition. and vision of empire played 
an important factor in the development of war between England 
and the Marathas. lie did so in an answer to Mill’s objections that 
Wellesley's goal iu his dealings with the Peshwa were the same as 
Sindbia’s. Wilson's comments show not only that Wellesley’s 
hopes of empire were an important determinant in the building of 
that empire, but also some of the strange reasonings which have been 
used to justify the [whaos of the Governor-General : “There is 
one important difference in the relations in which the English 
and Sindia stood to the Peshwa, winch is wholly overlooked in this 
[Mill’s] argument; the different modes in which they prosecuted the 
objects of their, he it admitted, equal ambition. Tbe English acted 
with the professed acquiescence of the Peabwa; Sindbia no¬ 
toriously in his despite . . . Admitting, then, that the establishment 
of British control at Poonah was the result of tbe Governor-General’s 
ambition, that ambition differed from Smdhia's in seeking to effect 
its objects by gentle, not by violent means ; with the concurrence, 
not in defiance of those over whom it aspired to rule.”* 

1 Wellesley's Despatches, Ilf, 6 . 

* Torrent, op at., p. 958. 

* Mill, op.at., auto by WiUoo, p. 446. 
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Actually, Wilson in trying to prove the difference between 
the ambitions of the two men overstated the role played by Wellesley's 
hope to be an "Architect of Empire”. This desire by itself does 
not explain fully the rapid and extensive expansion of the British 
domain under Lord Wellesley any more than does by itself the 
principles of inevitable growth. Neither is it claimed that this vision 
of the Governor-General was merely a thirst for more authority, 
more wealth and more land. Wellesley was a man of important 
intellectual powers and a man of great courage who believed strongly 
in the new knowledge that the West had recently discovered and 
he wanted the East to be ruled by it. He no doubt believed, at 

least with some depth, as Hutton has said he did: "India craved 

for firm rule, for fieedom from tyranny and corruption, for expansion 
and liberty. There waB no power, Muhammadan or Hindu, which 
could fulfil these demands. The British Company stood already 
among them, and from it alone coild union and regeneration spring.” 1 
Wellesley himself wrote that "I can, therefore, declare my con¬ 
scientious conviction, that no greater blessing can be conferred on 
the native inhabitant* of India, than the extension of the British 

authority, influence and pnver.”’ Today we are very weary of 

the expansion of social and cultural ideas through conquest and 
empire, but it seems, evident that “enlightenment through conquest' 
was part of Wellesley’s conscious attempts to build an Empire in 
India. 

To interpret the mighty transform ition which occurred under 
Lord Wellesley essentially in terms of inevitability disregards, 
therefore, the conscious and very controllable forces which cons¬ 
tituted an important part in that change. This says nothing about 
whether the expansion into Empire is thereby made any better or 
worse. It simply points out the inadequacy of claiming: “They 
[the traders of the Company] went out determined not to make 
conquests, breathing condemnations on their predecessors who had 
given way to the temptations of ambition. And then Pate took 
them in hand ; and they added provinces equal to European kingdoms, 
protesting all the while quite sincerely that they could not help it ; 
and shamefacedly exculpating themselves from the reproaches of 
their embarrassed masters. Never was Empire less the result of 
design than the British Empire of India.”’ 


* Halloo, op. U cit., p. 109. 

* WfttnfrY* Despatches, H, 607 

* Muir, op. erf., p. 9. 
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Instead it seems a more correct judgment of the inevitability 
and of the conscious aspect of the conquest which took place under 
Lord Wellesley to say: “Yet it would not perhaps be difficult 
to show that the Indian political sky was rarely free from similar 
clouds, and Wellesley himself described the situation as 'extremely 
critical, but, in my opinion, by no means alarming*. Had Corn* 
wallis not resigned in 1797, we can well imagine that no great 
upheaval would have taken place; that Tippu would have beetl 
permitted to make his peace ; and that the status quo ants, with 
some adjustments and some modifications, would have been con* 
tinued. It is possible to overstate the theory that in India the 
only alternative to retrogression is aggrandizement.’" 

There can be no certainly, on the other hand, that the transfor¬ 
mation which occurred under Wellesley would not have taken place 
under a man of opposite character and with different dreams. In 
a circumstance where a group of disorganized states, generally very 
feeble, are located next to a growing and efficient power, the ten¬ 
dency invariably is for the stronger to augment its power and in¬ 
crease its security at tin* expense of the weaker. Still, it seems 
impossible to deny that Wellesley's vision of creating a huge empire 
in India was an important factor in its final establishment and that 
the outcome might have been different if Wellesley had never oome 
to India. British expansion from 1798 to 1805 seems adequately 
explained in particular instances neither as a reaction to an external 
threat nor as a desire to emancipate the Indian masses from oppres¬ 
sion, nor is the general absorption of the various native opponents 
of the British explained merely as an inevitable development in 
India’s history. Human wilt and human motivations, the energy 
and ambition of Wellesley, form significant elements in the rise of 
British dominion in India. 


1 Robert, India under Wellttlty, p. !?.). 
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Equality of treatment is ensured under the Constitution of India 
by providing for equat protection of the laws, prohibition of discri¬ 
mination, equality of opportunity for public employment, abolition 
of unteuchability, etc. Article 11 lays down that the State shall not 
deny to any person equality before the law or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territory of India, and the term “ State ” has 
been defined to include the Government and Parliament of India and 
the Government and the Legislature of each of the States and all 
local or other authorities within the territory of India or under the 
control of the Government of India. Accordingly no contractual 
obligation which is contrary to the “ equality ” provisions, will be 
enforceable at law or recognised by any authority under the State. 

It will be noticed that the right to equality is not confined to 
citizens of India only hut lias been made available to all persons 
residing within the Indian territory. It does not, however, extend 
to Indian citizens living abroad, nor to inhabitants of territories to 
be held by India under trust or a mandate, because this right lias been 
limited in application within the territory of India. It is not 
confined to any particular sphere of activity and will, therefore, 
apply to all matters, including personal relationship and taxation. 

The provisions of Article 14 of the Constitution of India have been 
designed to cover the same field as in Great Britain and in the United 
States but, do not go as far as the provisions m the United Nations’ 
Declaration of Bights, of which Article 7 reads that all are equal 
before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the laws. In India certain exceptions are made in 
favotir of the former rulers of Indian States and some dignitaries of 
State, which is unavoidable in practical life. 

The phrase, equality before the law, is a heritage from the 
British tradition that law is no respector of persons implying absence 
of any special privilege by reasons of birth, religion, creed, or position, 
and emphasising equal subjugation of all to the ordinary law of the 
land. Equality before the law was the product of the application of 
principles of natural justice, worked out by British courts through 
years of struggle for impartiality. The first and foremost of those 
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principles is that nobody may be a judge in a matter in which he has 
any interest. Even a person who has been concerned in promulgat¬ 
ing an order or regulation as member of a local body, has not been 
considered to be a fit person to sit for adjudication of a matter arising 
ont of such order because of tbe bias he is likely to have in favour of 
it. The mere presence of an interested person, if he sat in such a 
position as to give an appearance that he was a member of the 
tribunal, bas been held to vitiate the decision, even if he bad no 
occasion to discuss the case with the judges. The second principle 
as laid down by British courts of law is that no person may be con¬ 
demned without being afforded a reasonable opportunity to defend 
himself. This would include due notice of the case he has to meet 
and adequate facilities to state his case, though not tbe right to 
appear in person before the judges and to address them. The third 
principle is that a decision should be taken in good faith and not to 
achieve some object other than that for which judicial or quasi¬ 
judicial power has been given. All these principles have been 
adopted by the courts in India. 

The phrase, equal protection of the laws, has betn borrowed 
from the I’nited States. In that country it has been interpreted to 
mean that there "hould be no discrimination in favour of any 
individual cr class situated similarly, including even foreigners in 
the States; but it has been considered not to prevent reasonable 
legislative classification, on tbe ground that guarantee of equal protec¬ 
tion of laws does not require that things which are different in fact 
or in law should be treated as though they were the same. This 
classification, however, cannot be arbitrary but must be based on a 
real and substantial difference, having a reasonable relation to the 
subject of the particular legislation. Mere superficial equality of 
facilities is no longer considered sulficient for justifying discriminatory 
legislation. Separate reservation of seats in a dining car for negroes 
and whites, which led to the refusal ’of accommodation to a negro 
because all tbe spaces reserved for negroes were occupied, has been 
held to be discriminatory, as aho refusal of admission to a negro to 
tbe University of Texas Law School, though a separate law school 
was provided for negroes. Even reservation of separate space for 
negro students in the University of Oklahoma was held to be denial 
of equal protection of the laws because it impaired and inhibited the 
ability to study and exchange views with other students in the 
university. American interpretation of the equal protection provisions 
has been substantially adopted by the Supreme Court of India. 
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The principle as accepted in India have been sammarised as 
follows: 

(1) The presumption is always in favour of the constitutionality 
of an enactment, since it must be assumed that the legislature under¬ 
stands and correctly appreciates the needs of its own people, that 
its laws are directed to problems made manifest by experience, and 
that its discriminations are based on adequate grounds. 

(2) The presumption may be rebutted in certain cases by showing 
that on the face of the statute, there is no classification at all 
and no difference peculiar to any individual or class and not applicable 
to any other individual or class, and yet the law hits only a particular 
individual or class. 

(H) The principle of equality does not mean that every law must 
have univeisal application for all persons who are not b> nature, attain¬ 
ment or circumstances in the same position ; and the varying needs of 
different classes of persons often require separate treatment. 

(4) The principle does not take away from the state the power 
of classifying persons for legitimate purposes. 

(5) Every classification is in some degiee likely to produce some 
inequality, and mere production of inequality is not enough. 

(6) H a law deals equally with members of a well-defined class, 
it is not obnoxious and it is not open to the charge of denial of equal 
protection on the ground that it has no application toother persons. 

(7) While reasonable classification is permissible, such classifica¬ 
tion must be based upon some real and substantial distinction bearing 
a reasonable and just relation to the object sought to be attained, 
and the classification cannot be made arbitrarily and without any 
substantial basis. 

Equal protection of the laws'entails that nolmdy should be 
placed at a disadvantage unless there be a reasonable justification 
for adopting a different measure for him, but this measure must 
be applied to all persons falling in that category. Protection of 
equal laws as it is sometimes called, means that all those who are 
similarly placed are treated likewise, both in privileges and disabilities 
imposed. The object is to protect all persons against legislative 
discriminations among equals. Nobody should be singled out as a 
special subject for discriminating and hostile legislation. It does 
not, however, mean that every law must have universal application, 
for all persons are not in the same position by way of circumstances, 
attainment and nature. The varying needs of different classes of 
persons often require separate treatment and it has accordingly 
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been established by judicial decisions that the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, while forbidding class legislation, does 
not take away from the state the power to classify persons for 
legislative purposes, which may be on any basis not specifically 
prohibited. 

If a law deals equally with all persons of a certain weiUdefined 
class, it would not be obnoxious or open to the charge of denial 
of equal protection on the ground that it has no application to other 
persons, for the reason that the class for whom the law has been 
made is different from other persons and hence does not constitute 
discrimination among equals. It is inevitable that every classification 
should produce some inequality to some degree, but mere production 
of inequality is not by itself enough. The inequality produced in 
order to encounter the challenge of iiuconstitulionalily must be 
actually and palpably unreasonable and arbitrary. 

The classification must be based on some real and substantial 
distinction, bearing a reasonable and just relation to the tbings in 
respect of which such classification is imposed. It cunnct be made 
arbitrarily without any substantial basis, for arbitrary selection 
cannot be justified by railing it classification. While, quite 
conceivably there may be a law relating to a single individual, for 
it may lx 1 tin: ou account of mi.h* >.p?ri,i| rot sons applicable only 
to him and inapplicable to anyone else, that single individual 
is a class by himself, as (jointed out by Justice Mookerjee in 
the case of Sholapur Mills.' The law to take over their management 
was held to be intra vires for the same ivason and because the 
applicant had failed to show that the law was discriminatory. Such 
an onus would always rest on the applicant be a use of the presumption 
that a legislature understands and eonwrlly appreciates the needs 
of its people, and that its laws arc directed to problems made 
manifest by experience and that the discriminations are based on 
adequate ground. This onus wan held to have been effectively 
discharged in Walinddowla case (1933 S.C.ft. 104) as well as in 
Bettiah Raj case (1953 S.C.R. 1129). 

The exception made in favour of military canteens, cargo boats, 
foreigners, and visitors for short period *, under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949 was ruled to be aon-discriiniuatory because 
of the special conditions of life requiring a different treatment in 

> ChiranjiUal Chowdkury T». The Union of India : 1950 S.C.R, 309, at pag« 919. 
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these cases.’ Again classification has been held to be reasonable 
where provision was made for levying income-tax according to new 
rates in a State except in pending proceedings, with the result 
that residents of one part of the State, where no income-tax was 
levied previously, had to pay income-tax in respect of the same year 
at the new rate which was higher than that levied in another part 
of the State.’ Similarly, application of the Evacuee Property 
Act to some parts only of India cannot be deemed as offending 
the equality provisions because of the different conditions prevailing 
in different parts of the country. 

Special procedure for trial of prisoners may be provided for 
if it is made applicable to a whole category of persons in consideration 
of special circumstances applicable to that category. The Saurasbtra 
State Public Safety (Third Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, bas been 
held to be based on reasonable classification because the provision 
for special courts with special procedure was designed to meet an 
increase in offences of dacoity and murder in a certain part of the 
State.’ On the other hand, the West Bengal Spe.-ial Courts Act, 
1950, has been held to be otherwise because the special procedure 
prescribed for speedier trials was applicable to ool> some particular 
cases/ as also the Bombay Public Safety Mcisures Act, 1917, 
which authorised the Government to direct particular cases to be 
tried by a special judge.* 

The Constitution of India, however, specifically prohibits certain 
classifications which would hit a person adversely and are based on 
religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth, or any of them. Such a 
classification is prohibited only if it operates against a citizen of 
India, aud not merely a resident of this country. All the same it 
would be open to a person of the latter category to show that a law 
or any obligation is unenforceable because it is based on a prohibited 
form of classification. In view of the language adopted in Article 
15, the law is not void' in itself, but the prohibition is against 
the State or any of its agencies enforcing it. 

The classification to be unconstitutional must be based solely 
on one or more of the above grounds. Reservation of seats in an 
educational institution for Brahmins, non-Brahmins, and Muslims, 

* The State of Bombay v*. bat ear a : 1951 8.C.R. 689. 

I RamjiM tv Income-tax Officor : 1951 8.G.B. 187. 

3 Kethi Rating Rate l v*. The Slata of Souratklta : 1959 8.C.R. <35. 

* The State of It’nt Bengal v*. Anwaralt Sorkar: 1958 B.CR. 984. 

B Laehhmandai Kttoalram Abuja t«. The State of Bombay : 1958 8.C.R. 710. 
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etc., has been held to be unconstitutional* ; though not an order 
reserving some seats for the nominees of any particular body* 
presuming that the body so authorised to nominate does not proceed 
to select its nominees on purely prohibited considerations not the 
refosa! of admission to women to a man’s college where it was 
necessary for alt women to join a particular college for its develop* 
meat.* Acquisition of land to build a Eiarijan colony, or a provision 
to extern a convict from a State as under Section 27(2A) of the 
City of Bo i)bay Act, 1005, if be is uot born within the State, Would 
fall among the prohibited clarifications. On the contrary, provisions 
of the Bombay Beggars Act, 1915, and the restrictions on the right of 
alienation because of revert ionary rights, proceel on the basis of 
domicile and not on incidence of birlh. 

It is not all classification on the basis of the above grounds which 
is prohibited, for all differentiation is not discrimination. Only 
such differentiation as is invidious and is made not because of any 
real difference in the condition? obtaining, or of any natural differences 
between the persons dealt with, will be discriminatory and thus 
prohibited under Article 15 of the Constitution of India. Prohibition 
of bigamy among Hindus as under the relevant Madras Act of 1949 
is not discriminatory against either Hindus or non*Hindus; and 
is therefore not unconstitutional. This also applies to the provision 
for deserted wives under Section 48H of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
because it does not discriminate against women. 

A classification on the basis only of religion, race, caste, sex, 
place of birth or any of them, is also prohibited under the Constitution 
of India in respect of access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment ; and no citizen is to be subjected to 
any disability, liability, restriction or condition in this behalf. Only a 
restriction, etc., witb regard to access to these places is prohibited, and 
not refusing service, charging higher rates or additional levies, or 
allotting separate seats. Admission even may be refused if it is on 
grounds other than those mentioned above, say for instance, 
states of health, bad reputation, particular attire and the like. This 
guarantee under the Constitution does not extend to stores which do 
not fall within the definition of a shop such as military canteens, or 
clubs or private lodging houses. 

1 The State of Me dree re. Srimathi Champakam Doroirajan : 1961 SC-B. 696. 

* Chn Parkath »«. The Stale : A.I.R. 1951 Pooj. 93. 

* Anjah Ho g n. State of Wett Bengal: A I.R 1993 C*l. SIS. 
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No citizen is to be subjected to any disability, liability, restriction 
or condition on the basis of any of the above grounds, also with regard 
to tbe use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads, and places of public 
resort maintained wholly or partly oat of State funds or dedicated to 
the use of the general public. The dedication must have been made 
without any reservation and in favour of the public at large not merely 
for a particular category of persons ; though it may be only partial, 
granting merely an easement for a specified purpose, the grantor 
retaining ownership. In the latter case the guarantee against discri¬ 
mination will extend only to the limit of the easement granted. In 
case the place is not dedicated to the use of the general public, it must 
he maintained wholly or partly out of State funds, which include the 
revenues of the Central and Provincial Governments, as well as those 
of local authorities such as District Boards, Municipalities, Port Trusts, 
Universities and the like. 

On the other hand, a classification to make a provision for women 
aud children has been specifically permitted under clause (3) of Article 
15 of the Constitution. Similarly, clause (4) thereof allows special 
provision* for the advancement of any socially and educationally 
backwnid classes of citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. This clause was added by the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act, 1951, and may be stretched to apply to any group of 
people but for the powers of judicial review reposed in the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts, because any class may he described as 
socially backward. 

In addition to equal protection of the laws and equality before the 
law, the Constitution of India provides for equality of opportunity in 
public employment to guarantee the right to equality. The equality 
of opportunity in public employment is secured only to the citizens of 
India, and extends to all appointments that may be under the control 
of any authority which falls within the ambit of Article 12 of the 
Constitution. In ordei; to enforce this right to equality a specific provi¬ 
sion has been made in clause (2) of Article 10 that uo citizeu shall, on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, 
residence or any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated against in 
respect of any employment or office under tbe State. This clause 
adds descent and residence as prohibited grounds for classification, 
India is a secular slate having only one citizenship, and any reserva¬ 
tions for the residents of a particular area or members of a particular 
tribe would be contrary to the Constitution. Since residence is neces- 
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sary to domicile, it would be unconstitutional far any State to reserve 
any appointment far those domiciled in that or any other State. 

Parliament, however, has been given the power to make excep¬ 
tions in respect of any class or classes of employment or appointments 
in a State or other authority within its territory, and to impose 
conditions of prior residence in a particular piece. This does not 
include a condition as to domicile anyhow, nor can the exemption be 
granted in general terms, it must be in respect of a specified class or 
classes of appointments. Again the exemption can be made in respect 
of posts under the States included in Parts A, B and 0 of the First 
Schedule to the Constitution of India, and not in respect of posts under 
the Central Government itself or those in territories falling in Part D 
of the Schedule. 

The State Governments themselves arc authorised to make reser¬ 
vations in favour of a backward class of citizens if that class is inade¬ 
quately represented in the services under that State. The class in 
favour of which a reservation is made must fulfil two conditions: it 
must be a backward class ami it must not be adequately represented in 
all the services under that Slate taken together. Adequate representa¬ 
tion would not mean representation in proportion to numerical 
strength. It may be adequate despite being lesser than that required 
on numerical basis, and, on the other hand, it may not be adequate 
though it exceeds the number justified on the basis of numerical 
strength, as in the case of small classes. 

The third measure under the Constitution of India taken for 
securing equality relates to abolition of untouebability, and its practice 
is prohibited totally. Enforcement of any disability arising out of 
“untouchability" has been made an offence. It is punishable in 
accordance with laws that may be made by Parliament or Hlate 
legislatures. Untouebability has been practised in India Bince the 
introduction of caste system, and is based od the belief that Shudras 
are of low origin and their touch would desecrate the idols or members 
of the twice-born castes. Buddha tried to install the principle of 
fraternity based on equality and dignity of man, but the revival of 
Brahmanism enveloped aDd restricted its growth in India. It was not 
till Guru Nanak that renewed emphasis was laid on ibis principle. 
With Mahatma Gandhi the principle gathered stilt further vigour, and 
the Constitution of India enshrines this principle unequivocally in the 
Preamble. 

In their efforts to create a classless society in India the framers of 
the Constitution have provided also for the abolition of titles. The 
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State is not to confer any title which is not a military or academic 
distinction, nor can a citizen of India accept a title from any foreign 
state. There is a restriction on foreigners also if they happen to be in' 
the service of the Indian Government, though the President of India 
is authorised to make an exception in their cases. There is no oblige* 
tion to renounce a title if one were holding it at the commencement of 
the Constitution, but most Iudian-holders have ceased using titles with 
their names, and the Government of India has also issued instructions 
that no titles be recognised in offiriu! correspondence. The omnibus 
courtesy title “Shri” is to b.i used fur all men and “Shrimati" for 
married women. An exception is made under Article ilfii of the 
Constitution in favour of Killers of Indian States, as also in case of 
Rajpramukbs of Part 11 States and of the Governors of other States. 
They continue the old courtesy titles of Highness and Excellency. 



THE PRESIDING DEITY OF KAMARUPA 

S. BHATTACHAHfYA, M.A. 

Hi nder tn Hitiory, (lauhati Untvrmty. 

♦ 

Popular tradition associates Kamarupa so closely with the mother 
goddess Komakhya that the general belief is that the goddess Kama* 
khya bos always been regarded as the presiding deity of Kamarupa. 
A little enquiry will, however, show that this popular belief is not 
based on facts. 

Kamarupa is known as a pith a. As is well known, the Saktaa 
hold that Devi or Sati or Purvati, wife of Siva, went uninvited to a 
sacrifice which her father Daksa waB celebrating and to which be 
had invited all the gods and goddesses except Siva and his wife Devi. 
She was insulted by her father and so intense was her distress that 
she breathed her lust. On hearing of her death her husband Siva 
flew into a terrible rage, destroyed Duksa’s sacrifice and then in his 
inconsolable grief he took his beloved consort's body on his shoulders 
and began to wander over the earth in a mad dance. The gods now 
became anxious for freeing Hiva from his infatuation aud at their 
request Vishnu followed Siva unobserved and cut Sati's dead body 
piece by piece with his discus. The places where the pieces of Sati’s 
dead body fell are considered to have become pitting, i.c., holy seats 
or resorts of the mother-goddess, in all of which she is represented 
to be constantly living in some form together with a Bhairava t.c., 
a form of her husband Siva. It is further believed that the yoni 
(pudendum mulnbrr) of Devi fell in Kamarupa, on the Nilachaia hill, 
near Gauhati, where she came to he worshipped in the name of 
K&makhya with Pmananda as her Bhairava whose temple is situated 
in an island in the Brahmaputra a little up the Nilachaia hill.' 

The Dec I- Uhdijumla, the Kalika Parana and the Yogini Tantra 
which are the main literary sources regarding the origin of this tradi¬ 
tional belief iu pithas and m Kamarupa as a pitha sacred to the 
goddess Karaakhya with Umananda as her Bhairava are ail undated 
and are admittedly mediaeval compositions.* The tradition aa to 
pithas is also not very old and it has grown, as Dr. D. C. Sircar baa 

1 Dertbhifrrala. VII. Cb. 30 ; Kalika Purina, Cb. IS; Yogini Tantra. potato* 
XI1-XI1I. 

* Qoi, Journal of Qrientol Restorek, Uadrat, X, pp. 2W-2W tod Haifa, Annals 
of the Bhandarktr Oriental Research InttilmU, XXII, pp, 1*28. 
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shown,* with the passing of time resulting in increasing the number 
of pithas in an ascending order, from the original four to 7-10-42-50 
and last to as many as one hundred and eight. It is true that 
Kamarupa was recognised as one of the four original pithas.* But 
Kamarupa is not mentioned as one of the holy places in the Tirtha- 
ydtrd section of the Vanaparvan of the MahAbbdrata which has been 
assigned to the early Gupta period in the fourth century A.D. and 
the Hevajra Tanlra which is perhaps the earliest literary authority 
on the pithas has been assigned to the last decade of the seventh 
century of the Christian era though there are good grounds for 
assigning it to the middle of the eighth century. 5 It would thus 
appear that the tradition according to which Kamarupa is a pitha of 
the Devi originated sometime between the fourth and the seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The extant records of the early kings of Kamarupa who ruled 
the country from the fourth century of the Christian era, however, 
show that they all looked upon Siva, and not Sakti under any name, 
as the presiding deity of Kamarupa. 

Besides the Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta which just 
refers to Kamarupa us ouu of the tributary kingdoms under him the 
earliest dated record about the early kings of Kamarupa and her jieopie 
is the Travels of lliucn Tsang. The Chinese pilgrim refers * to the 
goddess Btnmu Devi of Gaudhara and to the prevelence of Tantric 
practices in IJddiyana in Swat valley but in his references to Kama- 
rupa he makes no mentiou of the goddess Kainakhyu of Kamarupa, 
though the pilgrim is known to have passed sometime in the state 
as an honoured guest of King Bhuskaravarmuii (6tO-650 A.D.). 
Bana’s Harsacharita also states that the Kamarupa King Bhaskara- 
varroan wits from his boyhood a devotee of Siva. 7 Bhaskaravarma’s 
own land-grant known as the NiddhAupur (Jopjwr-plates Grant' which 
is the earliest inscription regarding the history of Kamarupa, begins 
with an invocation to Siva * and proceeds to assert the claim that the 

* Sircer, Journal of the Hoyal .1 italic Society 0 / Bengal Letter*, Voi. XIV. 1048, 

No. I, pp. 1-42. 

* Ibid, p 10. 

* ibid, plO. 

* Wetter*, Xuang Cfcwe hj’i Trace!*, I, p. 231 and p. 025. 

f Hanacharila, ed. (tejendrogkdkar, p. 170 or Cowell'* Tr*n*U(ioo, p. 217. 

* lEptpropkia Indies, Vol. XII, pp. A5ff or Bhettacbaryjr* KamarApaiitanAcah pp. 1-27. 

* (bid , verse 1— om pranamy dttam sasieekka'am pnympindkiium hkatmakanait- 

cibhantam. 
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King's ancestor* were bom of Naraka, the son of Vishnu in the guise 
of the Boar. This claim that the kings of Kamarup* were born of 
Vishnu is *ls-> repeated in the inscriptions of the later kings of Kama* 
rupa. All the extant land •grants of the later kings of Karuarupa 
except the Puspabhadra grant of King Dhartnapala (circa 1090-1115)*• 
similarly begin with invocations to 8iva whose divine virtues are 
also extolled. The Puspabhadra grant begins with an invocation to 
Narayana in the guise of the Boar 11 and also contains a remarkable 
exhortation 11 to his future successors to remember that the pride of 
royalty is transient and is, therefore, to be discarded but Dharrna is 
the eternal source of happiness and is never to be discarded. This 
inscription would thus suggest that King Disarm a pale was a wor¬ 
shipper of Vishnu, but this suggestion is disproved by the fact that 
the SubhankarapAtaka grant 11 of the same king begins as usual with 
an invocation to Siva. 

Pushya, Samudra, Vala, Kalyana, Ganapati, Mahendra, Nara¬ 
yana, Mababhuti, Chandra, Sthita, flusthita, Supratisthita, Bbaskara, 
SalaEtambha, Yijaju, Palaka, Kumars, Vajra, Ilarsha, Vala, Chakra, 
Prahlambha. Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, Vala, Tyaga, Brahma, 
Ratna, I’urandara, Indra, Gopala, Harsa, Dharrna, and Jays'—are 
the names of the thirty-five kings who are known to have ruled in 
Kamarupa from the fourth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian 
era. Of the names of the queens only seventeen are known. These 
are Duttnvati, Katnavati, Gandharvuvati, Jajnavati, SubratA, Deva- 
vati, Yijnanavati, Bhogavati, Nayanadevi, ShyainA Dovi, Jivadevi, 
Mangalasree, AmbA, Kuladevi, Durlabha, Nay an A and Ratnd. It is 
significant that none of the thirty-five royal names and none but one 
of the seventeen queenly names are suggestive of devotion to the 
goddess KAmAkhyA or to Sakti under any other appellation. Simi¬ 
larly among the many names of officers, grantees, and their forbears 
mentioned m the inscriptions names suggestive of the Sakti cult are 
extremely few. Indeed out of a total of about four hundred names 
mentioned only four have been found which are suggestive-of 
any attachment or devotion to Sakti. These four names are Dhriti, 
Geary, KAli and Shy Am A. The last is the name of a queen, the 
wife of King Sustbitavarma, the father of King fibaskaravarm*. 

** BhatUohuya, Kimerunatittnitali, pp. ISSff. 

« Ibid, verm 1, p. 171. 

M Ibid, vena 7, p.178. 

u Ibid, pp. 150-150: «n* I, twMtti ttnd* Umardha-fHVMtitwan. tdUUtatn- 
inditmra-wrtg aph a n dm ina kt ntk a bcnd ha m ate. 
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The other three (Dbriti, Ooury and Kill) are used as male names 
and were born by three oat of two hundred and five Brahmanae 
on whom lands were bestowed in a lump grant by King Bhntivanna 
(circa 520—540 A D ) as recorded in the Nidhanpnr grant of King 
Bhaskaravarina, 

It has been suggested (14) that a reference to goddess Kdmdkbyd 
is to be found in the Tejpur grant (15) of King Vanamala (circa 
A.D. 830— A. D. 860) and in the Guaknchi grant (16) of King 
Indrapala (circa A.D. 1030— A.D. 1055). The relevant passage 
in the Tejpur grant states that the waters of the Lauhitya (the 
Brahmaputra) have been specially sanctified by washing the base 
of the hill called Kdraakula the peak of which is occupied by Sri 
Kdmeswara Mahdgoury (17;. Thus here the goddess is Mahdgoury 
and her Bhairava is Kdmeswara. The identification of the goddess 
Mahdgoury mentioned in the Tejpur grant with the goddess 
Kdmdkhyd who has her seat ( pithn ) on the Nilachala hill near 
Gauhati lacks any justification. The Tejpur inscription definitely 
shows that the images of the deities Sri Kdmeswara Mahdgoury 
were on the peak of the Kumskuta hill on the Brahmaputra near 
the old city of Horuppeswara which lias been identified with Tejpur 
and there is nothin” to show that the images of these deities had 
ever been associated with the Nilachala bill near Gauhati. Further, 
the reference to the deities is merely in passing and the inscription 
itself practically commences with an invocation to Siva. (18). 
Similarly the Guakuchi grant of King Kiudrapdla also refers only 
incidentally to the deities who are, however, referred to as Mahdgoury 
Kdmeswara, and it also, like the Tejpur grant, begins with an 
invocation to Siva. (10). In describing the boundaries of a plot of land 
that King Indrapala granted to a Brahmin named Devadeva, son of 
Vdsudeva and grandson of Somadova (the names are significantly free 
from any suggestion of Saklistn) it is stated that the land donated was 
bounded on the east by^the lands belonging to the deities Mahdgoury 


*« Btroar. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XIV. 1918, No. I. 
p, 16, aot« 2. 

14 Bhattaebarys, KamarvpaiAeanaeah, pp 68-65. 

M Ibid, pp 138 140. 

** Ibid, p, 53—sakata-suriitura-muhitomonimayukka manjarieharana-piUiibkfdm sri 
kanuewara mohagoHry bKMttArUdbhfAm-adhisthtta sirajah kamakutagireh satata-nitamba- 
tkhaJAndd adhikatarapahtre payah sampuma srotasd 

M Ibid, p 69, verse <2 -to punita pinAki bah etc. 

** Ibid, p 133, vrne 1—aamfcfcoA dyntakeldjitaskya jayali ndietnamromtirah. 
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Kimeswars. (20). The land granted has been located by P. N. 
Bhattacbarya (21) in tnouja Pandori near the present Baogiya 
station on the Assam section of the North Eastern Railway. Bat 
no trace has yet been found in the locality of a temple or temples 
to the deities MahAgoury-KAnteswara and it is impossible to decide 
at thA present time where exactly was the seat of these deities. In 
any case there is nothing in the inscription which would justify the 
inference that the deities Mahagoury-Kameswara were identical 
with the goddess KAmAkhyA and her Bhairava vraAnand*. Lastly 
it is true that in the Guakuclii inscription the King Indrapala is 
given the appellation of IlaraGirija-charam-pankaja-rajo-ranjit a- 
uttamdnga., i.c., one whose head was decorated with the pollen* of 
the lotus-like feet of Hara and GirijA. (2*2). But this is only one 
of the thirty-two appellations attributed to the king and here also 
the reference is to Hara and to Oirijd and not to Uminanda and 
KAmAkhyA. Indeed while the inscriptions refer to Siva as dev a, 
sasisckhara, pindki, (Nidbanpur grant), Rudra (Valavarma's grant), 
Sankara (Ratnapala’s grant), Sambhu (Indrapala's Gauhati grant), 
Rhava (Dliarmapala’s grant) Ardhanrisvara and Adideva (Dharnta- 
pala's Subhankar pdtaka grant), none refers to him by the name of 
UtnAnanda, which is the traditional name of the Bhairava of the 
goddess KAmAkhyA. M 

No reference is therefore, to be found to the goddess KAmAkbyd 
and her Bhairava UmAnanda in the Travels of Iliuen Tsang, in the 
Harsacharita of Bana, and, above all, in any of the extant inscrip¬ 
tions of the early kings of KAmarupa. It has been suggested * 4 
that this “silence of the inscriptions is due to the fact that Baktisrn 
represents a particular phase of religion which was in the main 
personal and esotorie. Consequently it had no connection with any 
public religious order or establishment". This may be so, but it 
does not explain the omission from the inscriptions of all reference 
to the goddess KdmAkhya and the public protestation in practically 
all the inscriptions of devotion to Hiva. Further, devotees of Sakti, 
known as SAktas or Tantrics, generally wear clothes dyed in a 
particular colour, bear on their foreheads particular marks made 

** Ibid, p 138, tines 48-49 —aspdh simd puresna mahagoury kametrarmpgh talltSldtena- 
markkamyikokka rajaputrapdtdkah-pandunbhurimni-pkalabnksho. 

» Ibid, p. 131. 

* Tbid , p. 140. 

** BhMtichim> Kamaruptuitan&tah vhtn all tin iascriptions referred to ip Q» j « 
passage am to be found. 

*• Barns, A Cultural Hiitory of Assam , p 148. 
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with vermillion and red sandal paste and have never been at pains 
t n bide their faith. The omission of all reference to the goddess 
Kimdkbyi in all of our sources of knowledge abont the early history 
of Karaarupa can therefore be explained only by the supposition 
that the goddess K&ra&kbyd did not come to be recognised as their 
guardian deity by the early kings of K&maropa who ruled the country 
from the fourth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian era. Ail 
the historical evidence ava'lable to us at present shows that the 
presiding deity of K&rnarupa in the early period of her history was 
Siva to whom all her early kingB rendered their devoted homage. 



Round the World 


Britain and B.D.C. 

After the second World War various organisations of an international 
character have either come into being or are in a process of birth. Some 
of them are inspired by ecouomio motives and some entirely by the needs 
of defence against aggressive communism. The Atlantio Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation and the projected European Defence Community illustrate the 
latter. The Atlantic Treaty Organisation is, as the name implies, a 
wider body including in its membership several states which ate not 
either geographically or racially European. The European Defence 
Community is really an ancillary body. The main objective of this organ¬ 
isation is to provide a machinery fur pooling the military resources of West 
European powers c.g Franco, Italy, West Germany and the BENELUX 
countries. The American Government is convinced that Western Europe 
cannot be effectively defended except by the pooling of such resources. 
In this regard this Government is inclined to put particular stress upon 
the need of rearming Western Germuny and utilising itB fighting strength 
against the onslaughts of Communism. There was still grave objection 
to the rearming of Germany in countries like Franco which bad suffered 
twice during thirty years from aggressive Germanism. The rearming of 
Germany to protect Western Europe from Soviet aggression might be 
in their opinion a remedy more dangerous than tbe disease. A resurgent 
Germany with full military revival might cease to be a proteotor and be¬ 
come itself an aggressor. Apprehensions like these entertained in France 
and to a lesser degree in some other countries as well could possibly bo re¬ 
moved if Western Germany was allowed to be reurmed only as a member 
of a wider organisation. Tbe rearmament would take place not on a 
national but on an international basis. West Germany was to bu included 
aa a member of the European Defence Community and the Germane would 
be armed only as a part of the army of this Community. This army would 
not be under tbe discipline of any particular country but undor that of 
the Community and would have one objective, namely to defend Western 
Europe from Communist invasion. Even then it cannot be said that 
apprehensions as to the danger of rearming Germany have been altogether 
removed, and tbe future of the organisation is still at the time of writing 
rather uncertain. Meanwhile, Britain which is not a member of the 
Community baa agreed to be associated with it by placing a select number 
of British troops at the disposal of the Community. This may to a certain 
extent facilitate French acceptance of German rearmament. But nothing 
can yet be said with certainly. 
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Indian Literature 

Addressing the All India Writers Conference held last month at 
Chidambaram, the Prime Minister emphasised the need ol developing 
an Indian culture and Indian literature. Plagued by an insensate emph¬ 
asis on things provincial and local, lie has felt that such emphasis may 
ultimately endanger Indian unity and engulf the Indian nation in ruin. 
His has been a lone voice raised of late in favour of the country ea a 
whole as opposed to its one or another part. So long as the Indian 
National Congress was only struggling for freedom and was not saddled 
anywhere with governmental responsibility, all its emphasis was on 
national unity. But there was no gainsaying the fact that Indian 
nationalism was based more upon negative factors than upon positive 
iuuileuccs. ft was in a way msinlv the product of common hostility to 
British imperialism. While on certain fundamental matters there was 
unity ruuning across different provincial boundaries, in day to day life 
there were more differences then unity in the country. During the 
struggle for freedom these differences were less emphasised and the common 
hostility to foreign domination and the <•< tnmon medium of the English 
language hrought to the public view only the outward facade of unity. 
But ns aoon as governmental responsibility ua» assumed, the differences 
screened by the, facade came to the fore. Even in Ut!i7-dt> when the 
Congress assumed responsibility only in a liuii'ed splieie and for a limited 
period, the actual differences existing between one linguistic division and 
another were exposed to public view. 

Since 1D47 the facade lias beuu lolegnted to the background and 
differences alone have come to the fore. Nothing unites more than com¬ 
mon language and nothing divides more than inability to speak through 
the samo medium Hindi has been adopted now as our national language. 
Naturally this has given advantage to those millions who are born to this 
language over those other millions who speak regional languages and 
have to learn Hindi only ns a foreign language. This advantage has 
created on the one hand a kind of superior and aggressive attitude on the 
part of the Hindi-speaking people and * kind of jealousy iu those who 
belong to other areas. 

The Prime Minister has been every where raising his voice for the 
last few years in favour of more modesty on the part of the Hindi-speaking 
people and a greater sense of reality on the part of other linguistic groups. 
The main burden of his song is that the Hindi-speaking people should 
be less aggressive and more modest in their pushing the cause of Hindi 
as our national language. They should appreciate both the sentiments 
and the difficulties of those who have their own regional languages to 
speak, write in, and promote. It would be no use hustling these people 
in the matter of their adopting the national language for educational and 
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governmental purposes. Ho has also called upon Hie Hindi-speaking 
people to learn aa best they may one or more regional languages as a sort 
of quid pro quo. Similarly he has also called upon the people of other 
linguistic groups to appreciate the fact that a foreign language could not, 
beyond a reasonable time, continue as either the medium of instruction 
in colleges and universities or as the official language of the country. 
An Indian language must be substituted for it. Tho Constituent As¬ 
sembly after paying due regard to pros and cons provided for Hindi at 
the national language. It must bo used ut first rather cautiously but still 
its use must be increased as years pass by so that aftor due lapse of 
time it might come out aB the exclusive national language. 

A language, however, can be regarded as national only when it it 
accepted enthusiastically by and not imposed upon those who may not 
be born to it. To this end a feeling must grow in all parts of the oountry 
that Hindi is as much their language as their own regional languages 
happen to be. Hut they will not regard it ns their own unless they help 
in its development and contribute to its enrichment. The more the 
non-Hindi speaking people take to writing in Hindi, the more will they 
like it and the more they 'ike it, the more will they enrich it. Hindi 
will erase to la the v.-hicY of thoughts and ideals of a particular section 
of the country as it happens to lie now. ft will become the medium of 
culture for the whole country. Not that in a day a synthesis of different 
povincini cultures and ideals will lie made possible. Hut gradually it will 
be brought about.. It is the ouly hope amidst the enoircling gloom which 
linguistc diversity has created. 

Diplomat Asks for Asylum 

Hast month the third secretary to the Soivot legation in Australia, 
M. Patrov who in also the representative of the Soiv«t secret police in 
the embassy asked for and secured asylum at the hands of the Australian 
(lovernrnent. It is understood that he left the embassy with a large 
stack of secret papers and documents. What their value actually is, 
time alone may show. It is not known what urge he had for such an action 
which is at best unusual for a diplomat, particularly so when he is himself 
the emissary of the secret police of his country. But while his action 
can be called only unusual, the part played by bis wife was dramatic 
and might have been tragic. When the diplomat had left, his wife wot 
taken into the embassy and soon two couriers arrived from Moscow to 
take her back there. At Sydney she was escorted by these couriers to 
the Air station and taken into a plane. But already a crowd had gathered 
at the station. It thought that she was being taken away without her 
consent. It tried in consequence to use force and rescue her. But the 
Australian police, not being convinced that she was being forcibly emplaned, 
kept the crowd at arm’s length and she was escorted into (die plane. 
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But us it took off, the Prime Minister who was watching the situation 
closely decided that as there was reasonable doubt as to her leaving 
voluntarily, she must be requested to state her views frankly to an officer 
of the Australian Government at Darwin where the plane would stop. 
The couriers there were kept otherwise engaged and the officer fell to 
talking with the lady. She, it is suid, wanted to be rescued from the 
hands of the couriers of whom she was afraid. So the couriers had to 
leave without her. It is understood that she has now joined her husband 
und given asylum by Australia. 

The Soviet Government has not been reconciled to this grant of 
asylum of M. Patrov und his wife by the Australian Government. So 
far M. Patrov is concerned, the Soviet Government bus brought against 
him certain charges, in tin- face of the events which have taken place 
it could not he insisted on that Patrov hud been kidnapped by some people 
and that it was the duty of the Australian Government to rescue him 
from the kidnappers and restore to the Soviet embassy. Nor could any 
charge be made against M. J’utrov that he bad committed political 
offences and to avoid puhiidiunnt had left the embassy and asked for 
asylum in Australia, because the Aositulmn Government would he 
perfectly within its rights then under international law to gram him asylum 
and refuse extradition. So the Soviet Govicnmi lit had to bring the 
charge that he had embezzled Soviet Government funds and was escap¬ 
ing puhishment by taking shelter undei tin wings of the Australian 
Government. 

Here again under international law it is not enough that this charge 
js made, it is necessary to substantiate it before the question of extradi¬ 
tion may arise. When a man has committed other than politieul offences 
in one country and taken shelter iu another, it i* necessary for the former 
country, when it asks for his extradition, to frame charges one by one. 
These charges with substantiating evidence are to he sent to the eountry 
where he has taken shelter. The Government of this eountry will then, 
if there is a prima lueie cube, put the pt rsoo concerned under arrest and 
produce him before a court of its own. ’iIns court will then decide 
whether the charges are real and of a hotuifule character. If it so thinks, 
it, may advise extradition.* But the understanding is that when the man 
is extradited, he will be tried only on the charges on the basis of which 
his extradition has been made. 

As soon as the Soviet Government urged that M. Patrov has embezzled 
Soviet Government funds, the Australian Prime Minister observed that 
tire charge was too vogue to be considered. Full details must be submit¬ 
ted and then only an action could be taken. It seems that the Soviet 
Government instead of going further into the matter has decided to 
take an action which amounts to breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
the Government of Australia. 
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In this connection it should be stated that while the Petrov case 
was attracting international attention, there is a report from West Germany 
of the surrender of another MVD official, e.g. t Nikolai Khokhlov. He 
is reported to have stated that he was sent to West Germany on a murder 
mission. He was to kilt a white Russian who had become the beta noire 
of the Soviet Government. Evidently thia work did not interest him. 
It even repelled him. It is given out also that his wife who is in Russia 
was also genuinely opposed to such crimes. So he lias surrendered to the 
American Military Command in West Germany and revealed to it the 
plans of action according to which Soviet secret agents were working in 
Western Germany. 

What is really signified by such actions ns M. Patrov and 
M. Khokhlov have thought it right to take? Do these defections indicate 
that things in »he Soviet Union are getting increasingly unsettled? Do 
they mean that discontent which had (icon kept suppressed for long is 
coming to the surface? We do not think that any such conclusion will bo 
justified. Such individual eases of defection occurred from time to time 
before. Six years back, for instance, there was Kascnkina case in New 
York. But just as :n the past such cases were only an exception to the 
general rule of loyalty to the Soviet so the two cases of Patrov and 
Khokhlov may be taken also as only an exception to the general ruie. 
In tins regard it is pertinent to point out that sometime back two 
important officials of tin." British Foreign office went behind the iron curtftin 
with important papers which were within his reach. Later the wife of one 
of them who made her residerce in Switzerland also left that country and 
her movement eould not he traced. Evidently sin* has joined her husband. 
This does not indicate that people in the British Foreign Office have 
alt become infected with ('ommunism and are no longer trustworthy. 
No general conclusion need be drawn from any such case on either side. 

The prospects of the Geneva Conference 

At the time of writing the day of the first meeting of the Geneva 
Conference is drawing near. Tt cannot, however, ho said that the 
prospects of its success ore very bright. The inviting powers are Britain, 
the U.8.A., Franco and the U.8.8.K. The other countries invited 
are those which either participated in the Korean War or in the war in 
Indo-China. The* object of calling this Conference was to bring about 
a peaceful solution of the problems in Korea and Indo-China. 

The speeches made so far by tbe American Secretary of State and 
the actions be has already taken in some important particulars seem to 
show that he is not pinning much faith to the Conference. He seems to 
be of the opinion that it will end in failure just as all other Conferences 
in which the Soviet Union has participated did in the past. In view of 
the opinion he entertains it is not difficult to explain why in his recent 
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utterances and actions he has emphasised more whatwill have to be dte» : 
after the breakdown of this Conference than what will have to be dob* 
to make this Conference a success. ... * 

In this connection we should refer to the proposal wbieh he has 
made to the British Government for keeping out Chinese he’p from thi 
Viet Minii forces in Indc-China. This proposal is actually to the effect 
that in case the Chine-e Government sends an) large scale military help 
to the Viet Minh forces, the Chinese main land may be attacked with 
all necessary weapons. (lie British Foreign Secretary, Mr.* Eden, has 
announced in Parliament that the British Government has agreed to 
examine the proposal. In other words although no agreement has yet 
been urrived at between the British and American Governments in regard 
to this threat to the people of the Republic of Chinn, there is the 
possibility of Biicli an agreement being arrived at. 

As actually the situation in Tndo-Cbina is deteriorating from day to 
day, the American Government is becoming incresingly restive, 
ft is determined to see that countries of Indo-Cbina do not come under 
Communist domination. To this end it is not enough that the French 
and Viet Nntn forces are assisted with necessary materials by the 
American Government. It is neeussnn niso that Chinese help to the 
Viet Minh army is stopped and not extended. It is very unlikely that 
at the Geneva Conference, if even it, is otherwise successful, any such 
decision will be. arrived at. When the two parties meet at a conference 
table, tin* conclusion can at best be of a compromise character. So 
ultimately things may take shape as Mr. Dulles is contemplating. 

India has not been invited to the Genova Conference. Nor does the 
Prime Minister want that the proposal of extending the invitation to her 
should bo debated. But the Government of India wishes the Conference 
every success. It believes that it is the only hope of solving disputes in 
this part of the world peacefully and satisfactorily. 



JUoiems ana Notices of |too&s 

L4vd MahWfn—Tho Jaina Prophet, by Sri Puranohnnd Samaookha; 
Published by Kubera Enterprises, Ltd., Madras: Pp. 54; prioa not 
mentioned. 

Within the narrow compass of only 51 Double-Grown pages, the 
author essays in this monograph to present to the reading public the 
main features of the life and teachings of the last Jaina Tlrtha&kara, 
Mahavira. The like portion covering 38 pages may do for n general 
nr casual reader. But so far as the Master’s teachings are concerned, 
the facts related are too meagre to give even a skeleton idea of whet 
they were, and how they differed from other Indian doctrinal beliefs. 
Even the intendod aim of a popular reading is thus frustrated. The 
author it is hoped, will add in the next edition a few pages more on the 
doctrinal and philosophical issues of the Jaina system, so that it may 
serve a real and useful purpose. Vim vigors, Bhravaati, Parshwanetha 
and most other proper names should also be properly spelt and with 
diacritical marks. 

N. N. Das Gum 

The Promise That Is New China—By K. T. Bliah. Vora A Co. 
Publishers, Ltd. 3, Hound Building, Kulbadcvi Hoad, Bombay 2, Price 
Rs. 4-8. 

The spectacular rise of New China shortly after the devastating 
wars of Japanese aggression has raised high hopes umong Asiatic nations 
still groaning in the back-waters of colonialism. Doubts there may be 
about the means adopted by the lending Party for marching to power 
and about tha kind of government which is dunned to be a Peoples' 
Democracy. But none cna'deoy, the achievements in various fields, tit., 
increase of production both agricultural and industrial, redistribution 
of land, extension of railwuys, rooting out of'corruption, check on inflation 
nod rise in the standard of living of the masses. The teeming man 
power of China is being salvaged from the lumber room of frustration and 
n sense of equality is being generated by stupendous efforts along the 
lines of education, emancipation of women and social reforms. 

Prof. X. T. Shah who visited New China in 1952 along with a Trade 
Union Delegation has testified to this material revolution and spiritual 
renaissance in this posthumous book. But he is not a blind admirer, 
Ihe critic in him is struck by the too much of protestations, 
too much of hospitality done at fantastic expenditure and by tbe 
intriguing reticence of the guides whenever confronted with questions 
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about which they wore not apparently tutored. He also casts doubt 
on the claim that land reform has solved the food problem with 
1.25 acres per family. 

Those are not to deny the 'promise that is New China’ no doubt 
with great risks on her way. It is still too early to say whether prosperity 
will find stable foundation in real democracy, whether the Peoples’ 
Democracy will be worth its name and give real power to the people. 

Atindranath Bosi 

Chaucer :—by 1). 8. Brewer; Longmans, Green and Co., 1053, 
Pages 106 + xii. 

In Longmans’new scries, “Men and Books,” m which biographical 
studies of men of letters combine with critical surveys of thoir works, 
Chaucer is given the eighth place, second among the poets. 

Mr. Brewer’s volume is the latest contribution to Chaucer studio*, 
after recent books, like M. Chute’s ” Geoffrey Chnucor of England ” 
(1051) and It. Preston’s “Geoffrey Chaucer" (1052). To write on Chaucer 
so late in the day requires oourage, and Mr. Brewer has it. To the 
many books, written by generations, on the Father of English Poetry 
Ills monograph is n welcome addition, not because he has got anything 
fundamentally now to say, hut since the volume throws fresh light on 
old materials. 

Chmiocr’s life was “one of extraordinary richness and variety, 
centred in the most brilliant court of the Europe of bis day. His activi¬ 
ties ns ooortier, soldier, scholar, civil servant and writer reveal the 
remarkable diversity of culture attainable in the late Middle Age6.” 
His wide experiences of life as a young squire, as a working courtier, 
and as a diplomat are shown as shaping factors in the creation of his 
poetry. “His poetry and the enigmatic personality which it partly 
reveals are a perpetual fascination and delight, summed up for ever in 
Dryden’s pbruse, “Here is God’s plenty.” 

In the volume under review not only the relationship between the 
poet and the man of varied experiences is sought to be established, 
but the subtler and no less uncertain relution between the individual 
and society, between the personality and the cultural atmosphere cons¬ 
tituted of elements from many sources, eastern as well ns western, is 
dearly traced out. Chaucer’s personal career in the light of the latest 
knowledge is placed as an inevitable background to bis poetry, while 
at the same time recognising fully the religious, intellectual, social, and 
other'foruantive influences of the ti ties. In the creation of his poetry 
the more tenuous thought elements have pi tyed as much an important 
part as that played by the external circumstances of h» life. Mr. 
Brewer has tried "to restore the balance by adducing some new evidences, 
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and suggesting some fresh interpretations.” He takes pains to show 
how the literary tradition, particularly relating to Cupid and Besson, 
and the intellectual background provided especially by Boethius and 
Froissart, were woven into the texture of Chaucer's Poetry. Hence 
the author, in order to arrive at a correct estimate of Chauoer'a literary 
contributions, has, in the introductory chapters of his book, not only 
noted the chief events of the poet’s early life, but sought to suggest 
something of the general qualit} of the age in whiob the man lived and 
wrote. 

Without being dogmatic on controversial points of Chaucer studies, 
the author has in a few euses brought sonic new information to bear, 
which may be useful and suggestive to researchers. An aspeot of 
Cbaucet’s poetry, more or less overlooked so far, is emphasised here: 
throughout the centuiies appreciated mainly as a romancer, Chaucer 
is here sought to be appraised as a philosophical poet as well. Mr. 
Brewer, however, seems to have apportioned too high un importance 
to the French inlluonre particularly on the literary side, on Chauoer'a 
poetic creation. The emphasis is quite natural and justified. But 
that as a man of the world and as a humorist Chaucer is fundamentally 
English, must not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Brewer has done well in not overburdening his volume and 
the reader with a long bibliography much of which may he available 
in earlier books on Chaucer. Drawing as he does on the vast accumula¬ 
tion of Chaucer studies for his selection of facts, be has contented himself 
with a brief note at the end of the chief editions and manuals whioh 
map out the wide territory of Chaucorian scholarship and criticism. His 
selection of standard texts and modern translations will help students 
and researchers as well us amateur readers. 


K. Laiiuu 
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Hours of Work op University Teachers 

The University of Lucknow is now giving fresh thought to 
the important subject of status and functions of University 
teachers. The University has Buffered of late to a very serious 
extent over the students* agitation regarding the constitution, func¬ 
tion and powers of their Union. This trouble is fortunately now 
over and affairB in the University have come back to normalcy. 
The University authorities which were most unhappy over these 
troubles are naturally not satisfied with the mere return of normalcy. 
What they want is to attack the malaise at its source. They accor¬ 
dingly appointed a Committee to go into the^ problem, study it from 
all angles and submit recommendations* 

At the time of writing the Committee has just concluded its 
enquiry and submitted its recommendations. The resjHinsible 
University bodies have not had an opportunity yet to du-cuss and 
arrive at any final decisions on these suggestions. One of the main 
recommendations of the Committee is that opportunities for more 
intimate and close contuct between teachers and students of the 
University should be created. Such contact will make it possible 
for students to remain during their stay at the University under 
better and more wholesome influences than hitherto. Not only in 
reaped of their studies they will receive by such contact better and 
more efficient guidance but further they will benefit in the matter 
of their adjustment to many extra-academic problems which beset 
student-life today. 

To this end it has been suggested that teachers should hence¬ 
forward spend longer lime in the University campus. There could 
certainly he no objection to this recommendation if it meant that 
teachers should not regard their day’s work as being done as 
soon as they have delivered their allotted lectures or held the 
allotted tutorials. Each one of them should spend further time in 
the University to attend students’ functions, meet students indivi¬ 
dually or collectively and act as (heir guide, philosopher and friend. 
But this is not all that the Committee suggests. It also recommends 
that the hours of lecture work for the University teachers should 
he considerably raised. A University Professor should be delivering 
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twelve lecture# per week, a Header fifteen lectures and a Lecturer 
must take six tutorial classes in addition to eighteen lectures per 
week It is true that in the University of Lucknow, teachers have 
to take both Post-Graduate and Undergraduate classes. But all 
the same the number of lectures recommended for the different 
categories of teachers appear to be exorbitant. Professors and 
Headers must lmve necessary time to guide tbeir research students 
and do research work and write books and monographs themselves. 
Lecturers must have necessary time to add to their knowledge, to 
undertake research work and make themselves truly useful nr ember* 
of the University in particular and of the academic life of the country 
in general. It may be argued that University classes are held only 
for half the year, the other half being covered by the long vacation, 
Sundays and stray holidays. Unfortunately, the long vacation which 
should provide opportunities both for relaxation and fruitful work 
is spread over months which, in Northern India particularly, are 
tbe most unsuitable for any work which requires concentration. 

Ho before accepting tine recommendation the University 
authorities should consider all the pros and cons. By allotting too 
many lectures to a teacher, they will only help in making them drudges. 
Oppoilunities for original thinking and research will be largely 
withdrawn. This i» not a happy contingency to contemplate. This 
is, of course, true that there are some teachers in every University, 
both in the East and in the West, who do not do anythiog to widen 
the hounds of knowledge and at the same time they are not entrusted 
with any arduous lecture work. But no University is to be judged 
by tbeir standard. 

+ * • 

Gmisn Chandra Ghosh Lectures for 1963 


Brijukta Bara la Bala Sarkar, Girish Chandra Ghosh lecturer 
for 1953, delivered two lectures in the Darbhanga Hail on the 26th, 
and 27th April, 1954 on ’’The Place of Debendranath, Akshay* 
kutuar and Rabindranath in the History of Bengali Poetry", and a 
thud lecture on "Man in Rabindranath’s Writings.’’ 

* * * 

Sarat Chandra Chattbrjbk Memorial Lectures fob 1963 

Sri Balai Chand Mukherjee, M.B.B.8., Sarat Chandra 
Cbatt-erjee Memorial Lecturer for 1953, delivered a course of three 
led urea in the Darbhanga Hall on "Tbe Basis of Education.” 



Official Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. It/3/04/ttSK 

It ie notified for general information that the worrit* "Dandi-Kavyadarsa, Bahitya* 
riarpan, Chapter VI” occurring in Paper VI of the syllabus in Sanskrit for the B-A. 
Honours Examination in Chapter XXaII of the Regulations, 1051 edition, have bees 
replaced by the words "Select portions of one or more standard works on l’oeties and 
Dramaturgy." 

Book* for 195(1 have Icon selected according to the above changes. 

Senate House, S. DATTA, 

The 3rd April, lil'ii. ReqiMntr, 


Notification No, U/2/34/U8R 


It is notified for general information that the privilege of nriini**ion to tho Inter¬ 
mediate, B.A. and B.Kr. Examinationx as iion-collcgiate Mtudcnts has bi-en granted to 
the following classes of student*, subject to their satisfy mg the other conditions laid down 
in the Regulation* • 

“Student* of affiliated college* who have been enrolled in any of tho Defence Services 
during the eonrse of th'-ir study and haxe been accepted for )>cnnuncnt or temporary 
service there a* combatants 

Student* who after c unplnting their course* of study for a University Examination 
or after appearing at such examination, have entered any' of the Defence Services and 
have been accepted for t«mj*orarv or jieruianent serve e there as combatants. 

Provided, if any* such student takes up a subject for which a practical course of 
training is necessary under the Regulations, he w dl I required to undergo such training 
for one year immediately preceding the examination to which he seek* admission in a 
Lalairatorv or Institution recognised for the purpose." 

This takes immediate effect. 

Senate House, K. DATTA, 

The 2nd April, 1954. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 

NOTICE 

The following pieces have been fixed for the M.A. Examination m Modern Indian 
Language* (Hindi) for 1954 in 3rd Paper, lid-half and piereefrom 'A MidiUe Indu-Aryan 
Reader' in 2nd Taper- ‘-nil-half in so far a* Pali. Prakrit are concerned for the raid 
Examination for years 1954, 1953 and 195t$. The detailed syllabus under Paper VII 
(Folk Literature) for the M.A. Examination in Modern Indian Languages (Hindi) for 
1953 is also stated below :— 

. M.A. (HINDI), 1934 
3rd Paper — Jet-half 

Jaya&i Padutavat Nagmati Virat Khaad only. 

M.A. (HINDI). 1864. 1955, 1956 

Selection* from Middle Indo Aryan Texts- published by the University. 


2nd Paper--2nd-haif 
P*ft 


1. 

Dhannapada .. 


.. No. 

25 

(Verse) 

2. 

Mahaparinibbana Sutla 


.. No. 

33 

(Prose) 

3. 

Mnkhadeva .Tataka 

Prakrit 

No. 

41 

(Prose! 

1. 

Mrechakatika 

* • 

.. No. 

61 

(Prose) 

£. 

Abijnana Bakunin la 

• • . 

• • Ho, 

68 

(Vane) 
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1LA. (HINDI), 1955 


Paper VII—Folk Literature 


Shari History of origin and Development of the Study of folk literature. 
t. M eaning and Definition of folk literature and its relation to other hrenriuMb of 
social knowledge. 

3. Kind* of folk litertaure. 

4. Folk tongs—their features with special reference to Hindi dialects. 

0. Folk tales, their motifs special reference to Hindi die loots. 


«. Riddles. 

7. Proverbs, 
g. Mantras. 

9. Miscellaneous 

10. Primitive element in Folk Literature. 

11 . Historical, Material and Psychological Imckgrounds of Folk Literature. 

12! Study of figures, styles, music and metres in Folk Literature. 

13. Contribution by and to Official literature. 

Book» recommend'd 

1 . C. S. Bume 

2. Satyendra 

3. Satyendra 

4. Satyendra 
ft. Satyendra 
0, Satyendr-i 

7. Tilpothi Rwmnarcsh 

8 . Agrawsl V. S. 

9. Bhojpuri Lokgect. 

10. Maithili Lokgect. 

11. Rajasthani Lokgixd. 

12. Malawi Lokgeot. 

13 L<>k Hanakriti Ank-Rammelan Patnka. 

, 4 ; a text-book of Hindi Folk liter.it 11 re by Dr. Satyendra (to be published), 
lft. Frarer—tJolden Bouirh. 

16. Lok-vnrt« (j.eriodioal), edited by Krishna Hand. 

17. Dr. Krishna Dev Vpndhysy Bhojpuri I .ok Sahitya ka Adhyayan. 


The Handbook of Folklore. 

Vraja Lok Sahitya Ka Adhyan Chans. I, IV, Part V. 
.. Vmj Lok Sanskrit!, VI * VII. 

Vraja Ka Lok Sahitya (Introduction). 

Vraja Ki Lok Kahaniynn tTntmduetion). 

Cram Sahitya Sankalnn Kyon or Kaiae. 

Kavita Knumui'i Part V. (Qramgvet). 

Prithvi Puttrn. 


A so tosh Buildings: N. ('. ROY. 

31*1 March, 1934. Secretary. 


No. F. 9/24/53 E 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


P.O. Box No. 186. 

Dholpur House, New Delhi, the Iftth Feb., 1954. 


Subject : Exclusion of Shri hheeah Ram (Roll No. 1412, Indian Air Force Examination, 
‘ April 19ft8 and Roll No. 1328, Indian Air Force Examination, July 1953) 
from examinations and selections conducted by the Union Public Service 
Commission. „ 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
8bri Sheeeh Ram from appearing for all examination* and selections to be conducted 
by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given Mow 


1. Name of the ean-'idate 

2. Present Address 

3. Examinations for which 
hs was a candidate. 

4. Place of birth 

5. Date of birth 

6. Father's name * address.. 

7. Reasons for debarring. . 


Sheesh Ham. 

Qr. No. 1, Qrs. Kal*y Hiriah, Near Engineers 
Quarters, Habun (Jodown, Meerut city, 

Indian Air Force Examinations held in April, 
1953 and July, I»ft3. 

Dayanatpur, P.O. Kuohesar, Dint, Meerut, U.P. 

20th July, 1932. 

Shri Janhgir Ringh, Village Dayanatpur, P.O. 
Kn*has*r, Diet. Meerut. 

Altering the entry regarding date of birth in the 
original High Reboot Certificate, forging Prin¬ 
cipal’s age certificates and claiming a false dale 
of birth. 
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g. Remarks . • IMwnd permanently from applying foe all future 

examination* and selections to be eo n d n e t ed 
by the Oontmisetan. 

2. Hie candidature for tho Indian Air For re examination*, April 1953 and July 
1003 ho* been cancelled. 

3. Receipt of thla letter may please bo *wkn>«led^»vl. 

P. Cl. issued. 

Your* faithfully. 

Illegible. 
Deputy 5«orOuy, 

Union Public SSfrvir* Communion. 


No. MW/Jan. -54/R. No. 185 

Dholpur House, 

New Delhi, 12tl» Febniary, 1954. 

Hubiert: Exclusion of 8lm»o Balwant Singh Malik (Roll No. 185— Military Wuig Exa¬ 
mination, January, 1951) from Kx.iruinations and Selection* conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commiai in. 


I am directed to inform you that tho Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shroe Balwant Singh Malik from appearing for all examinations anil selections to be 
conducted by them In future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of tho candidate 

2. Present address 

3. Examination for which 

he was a candidate. 

4. Place of birth 

5. Date of birth 

ft. Father's name ft address 

7. Reasons f»r debarring 

8. Remarks 


Balwant Singh Malik. 

S/O Ch. Ahhe Knin, Vill. Karor P.O. Dighal, 
I list. Itohtak. 

Mditary Wing Examination, January, 1954. 

Village Karor, Dist. Kobtnk \Pb). 

f.tb Mnv. 1931. 

t'h. Abhe Ram, S O t’h. Dips Ram, Vill. Karor, 
P.O. Dighal, Dist. Itohtak (Punjab). 

Altering the date of birth entry in the Matricula- 
tion (VrtiHcato and claiming a false date of birth. 

Debarred permanently from appearing for all 
future examinations and selections to be con¬ 
ducted by tho Cmnmission. 


His candidature for tho Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954 has been 

oAuoelled. 

Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commits ion. 


No. ES; Doe 53/R. No. 457 


Post Box No. 18ft. 


Dholpur House, 

New Delhi, the llth Feb., 1964. 


Hubie t; Exclusion of Shreo Khemchand Tirathdas lugwani (Roll No. 437 -Engineering 
Horvices Examination -December, 1953) from examinations and selections 
conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Bhree Khemchand Tirathdas Jsgwani from appearing for *11 examination* and selec¬ 
tion* to l* conducted b\ them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given 
below t— 


l. Nano of tho candidate .. 
S, Present address 

3. Examination for which.. 
he was a candidate. 

4. Place of birth 
t, Date of birth 


Khemchand Tirathdas Jagwani. 
t’ ; 0 88/134. Prera Nagar, Kanpur. 

Engineering Service* Examination—Deoecnber, 
1953. 

Knthia, Dist. Dadu, Sind (now Pakistan). 

17th March, 1925. 
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8. Ftthtr'i hum 4s address.. Slum Tirethdas, 88/134, Pram Nqu, KtBptf. 

7. B eanoas for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the Mntti* 

notation Gertiltoete end otaimfaig • hht date 
of birth. 

8. Remark* .. Debarred permanently from appearing for *41 

future examination* and selection* to he oondueted 
by the Ccwuniiwign. 


His oendidaturo for the Engineering Service* Examination held in December, 1883, 
bee been cancelled. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


Nfo. v. 8/8U/A2-E. rn 


Post Box No. 18t). 


Dkolpur Hon*. 

yew Delhi, the 18th February, 1984. 


Subject : Exclusion of Shroo Banshi ].n! Mandhana (R. No. 1730) a candidate for the 
Indian Administrate o Service, etc. Examination, 1032, from all future exa¬ 
minations and selections to be oondueted by the Union Puhlio Sendee 
Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that tho Union Puhlio Service Commimion have debarred 
Shreo Banshi Lai Mondial mi from appearing at all examinations and selections to be 
londucted bv thorn in future. The purtu ulars of the candidate are given nolow 


3. 

4. 

3. 


Name of ••an lidute 
Exantiu«u>n for i\he h 
ho wan a cundidato. 
Plwe of birth 
Date of birth 
Father’s name &. address . 


ll. Itoason^ for d<’barrtn' 


I. Nainn »f •■an lid.itc ltun-<hi l.al M indhann. 

'2 t'lrjiniio .i i.in f*.c ulu. I. Indian Adunnistmtivo Service (do. Examinations, 

lull and lil.1i’. 

Smiil'lmr Lake, Kajasthnn. 
r'Shli .litno, i»3t». 

Shrcc Hum Hilas Maiulbana, C/O Rhree M, B. 
Khct.m, Mudummnj, Kislmmrurh, Rajasthan. 
<») Kn in inuh furnishod false particular* with 
togard to his date of birth on two occasions. 
<n) fabricated document purporting to Ih» the 
origin d and authoritative High School 
t 'artibeate. 

(tit) Made misstatement* in hi* application form 
relating to thn Indian Administrative Sendee 
etc. Examination, 1882, in order to supprees 
information regarding hi* candidature for the 
Indian Administrative Service etc. Exa¬ 
mination, 1831. 

7. Remark* .. Debarred from ap|-oaring at all future oxamittatlons 

and select inns to bo conducted by the Com¬ 
mission. 

Hi* candidature for tbo Indian Administrative Sort doe, etc. Examination*, 1851 
and 1932 hna l>een cancelled. 


B. CHATTERJEE, 

Deputy Secretary, 

Union PiHic SetHee Commietlan. 


No. P. 12/1 l'C4 E.IV 


Post Box No. 180. Dkolpur Haim. 

If mil Delhi, the 18th February, 1988, 

Bobjsot: Exclusion of Shri Kanwa) Jit Dal Wodohra (Roll No. HJU) a candidate for the 
Joint Service* Wing Examination (January), 1904, from all examinations 
and selections to bo conducted by the Union Public Berrios Commission for • 
period of one year with effect from the 4th January, 1994. 

18—188GP—V 
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I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Secvieo Commission have decided 
to debar Shri Kanwal JR Lai Wadehre a candidate for the Joiitt Servioee Wing Su 
urination (January). 1954, from all examinations end selections to be conducted by them 
for the period indicated below s— 

The particular* of the candidate ire given below 


1. Narno of candidate 

2. Examination for whi<h. 

he was a candidate 

3. Place if birth 

4. Duo of birth 

5. Father's name A address. 

0. Reason* for dehirring 


7. Remark* 


Shri Kanwal Jit Lai Wadehre. 

Joint Services Wing Examination (January), 

1954. 

1bom (West Pakistan). 

1st Octoiler, 1038. 

Shri Kun-lan Lai Wadehra of Punjab University 
College, Knmatpor, Phagwara Rood, Hosbierpur, 

Tried to obtain irregular assistance in tie Fit- 
mination Hall while answering the pa|«r on 
(tenoral Knowledge. 

Debarred from appearing at rll examinations 
and selections to be conducted by the Commission 
for one veur with effect from the 4th January, 
ior>4. 


2. His candidature for the .1 dot Services Wing Examination (January), 1954 has 
been oaii'-elt'ii. 


Dr. (Mrs.) B. CHATTER TEE, 

Deputy Secretary 
f’ni'm Put lie Serric* Com*ei»e :n r.. 


No. P. 10-154 E. IV 
Post Pox No. l#tl. 


Dholpur House, Now Delhi, the 11th Fob, 1954 

Su '>h't :—Exclusion of Shri Tcj lUm Juyal (Kelt No. 215) a candidate for the Indian 
Navy Examination (February), 11154, from all examinations end selections 
Io ha conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that tho Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Toj Ham .luval a candidate for tho Indian Navy Examination i February), 1954, 
from all examinations and selections to ho conducted by them in future. 

Tho particulars of tho candidntc are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate 

2. Examination for which he was a candi¬ 

date, 

3. Place of birth 
♦. Date of birth 
5. Father's Name and address 

ft. Ilens-ms for debarring 

7. Remark* 


2. His candidature for the 
oancelied. 

I. 


Tej Ram Juyal 

Indian Navy Examination (February) 
1954. 

Village Phanwri (Garhwol), U. P. 

2nd April, 1930 

Shri Hhani Datt Juyal, Village Fbarseri, 
Kal i!i, Carhwal, U. P. 

Tampered with the date of birth entry 
in his High School Certificate. 

Debarred from appearing at all future 
examinations and selections to be con¬ 
ducted by the Commission. 


Indian Navy Examination (February), 1954, has been 
Receipt of this letter may kindly be acknowledged. 


Dm. (Mae.) B. CHATTERJEE, 

Deputy Secretary, 

Union Public Ssmncs Cotumnow. 
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No. 7. 5-48-53 E. IIL 

Poat Box No. 185 

Dholpur Howe, Now Delhi, the 20th Fob. 1054 

Swbjtet t —Exclusion at Shrew Be Iraj Kohli (RoB No. 3889) i candidate far the Indian 
Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1052, from oil future rtuuim- 
lioni end idwliona to be conducted by the Union Public Service Commiwian. 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service OcmmMon have de¬ 
barred Shree Batraj Kohli from appearing at all examinations and select kn# to be 
conducted by them in future. The particular# of the candidate am given below s— 

Bulr.ij Kohli 

It- Indian Administrative Service etc, Exa¬ 
minations, 1851, 1852 and 1858. 
Now*hora, District Mirpttr (J. St K. State) 
.. 18 th July, 1827) 

.. 8l»rw Boaltcahwar Nath Kohli, A-T-70, 
Lajpat Nagar. New Delhi. 

.. <i) Furnished fa lac particulars with regard 
to hi# date of birth on different occasions 
and aupported thcae different claim* 
with different document#. 

(».) Made mi# atatentente in hi* applica¬ 
tion form for the Indian Administrative 
Service etc. Examinat ion, 1853, in order 
to mipprrm information regarding hit 
candidature for the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service etc. Examinations, 1851 
and 1952. 

Hia candidature for the Indian Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1858, 
haa been cancelled. 

Receipt of thi# letter may plcaeo be acknowledged. 


1. Name of candidate 

2. Examination for which he wna a 

date. 

3. Place of birth 

4. Date of birth 

5. Father’# name and address 

8. Reasons for debarring 


Dn. v Maa.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 

Union Prnuc Rksvjck Commission. 


No. K. 5-78 53 E. Ill 
Pott Box No. 188 

Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17tho Feb. 1054. 


Sul-jrrt :—Exclusion of Shrcc Jagdish Lai Datta (Holi No. 3221), a candidate for the 
Indian Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1853, from all future exa¬ 
minations and aclcctiona to In* conducted by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have de¬ 
barred Bhrce Jsgdish Lai Datta from apf-canng at all examination* and selections to 
be conducted by them in future. The particular# of the candidate are given below t> - 


1. Name of candidate 

2. Examination h r whit li he win no ndi 

date. 

3. Place of birth 

4. Date of birth 

ft. Father‘a name and addrens 

A. Ren non# for debarring 


7. Remarks 


His candidature for the Indian 
fans been cancelled. 

Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


Jngdish I-a I Datta 

fndti-n Administrative Service etc. Exa¬ 
mination#, 1850. 1852 and 1953. 

Hajwala Qattan, Dt, Jholutn (W. Pakistan) 

12th June, 1920 

Shrec Jog Raj Datta, Head Constable, 
Police Post, -totog, Simla Hill*. 

Funiiahed false particular# with regard 
to In# dale of birth on different occasions 
and supported these different claim# 
with different document#. 

Debarred from appearing at all future 
examinations ana selections to be con¬ 
ducted by the Commission. 

Administrative Service etc. Examination, 1958, 


(Da.) (Mm.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 

XJmam Puauo gmnn Commatm. 
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OPTIC! or THE HEAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION BOARD, MTIA 

ORDER 

Hitytsmln Prasad, non of Sri llamcharitra Sab of Village Mahnsr, P. O. nd P3. 
Mthimr, District Muraffiarpur, Km hm found guilty of hwmg sppeored at the Annual 
8 ,8. Examination, 1952, under a false affidavit mm by bin guardian, Sri Mathura 
8 ah in the Court of the Pint (Mew Magistrate at Hajipur to the effect that he had never 
read in any a*'bool though he had l«w»n a student of high school, Mahnar, (liuraffarpur), 
where hia conduct is reported t.i hnve been unsatisfactory. The previous orders of 
the Board declaring Satyanarain Prised to have passed the Annuel 8.8. Examination, 
1052, is hereby cancelled, under the orders of the Board. 

By orders of tho Chairman. 

A. P. 8RCVA8HANA, 

Secretary, 

Bihar Schooi. Examination Board, 
Patna—3. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Circular No. !1 

Patna, the 18th February, 1984. 


The undermentioned candidate is debarred from appearing r.t any University Exa¬ 
mination for the period ns noted against his name as he wna found guilty of using unfair 
means at the Annual Intermediate Kxcminctu n of 1053. 


Centre 

Roll 

Kcgitd ra¬ 

College 

Candidate’s 


number 

tion 


name 


and 

Exami¬ 

nation 

Number 



Patna 

l A. 

7609/51 

R. N. 

Rindcshuari 


331. 

College, 
Pit inn. 

Prasad Sinr'b. 



Period of 
punislmient 


Prior to the 
Annual Examina¬ 
tion of 11153. 


S. Y. HUSSAIN, 
A **i*tmii Registrar, 
Patna Cnivkksity. 


No. t0P>2-53;227rSC 
BIHAR PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Patna, the 2nd February . 1954. 

I am directed to inform you that the Bihar Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Satya Prakaeh Wadora from applying for nil examinations and select i< ns to I e 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of tho candidate are given below :— 


!.• Name of the candidate 

2. Post for which he was » candidate . 

\ 

S. Date of birth 

4. Plaoe of birth 

5. Father's name and address 

8. Bessons for debarring 


Shri Satya Prakaah Waders 

Lecturer in Politieel Scicnte fit Patna 
University, Department of Political 
Science. 

16th October, 1928 

Sialkot (Western Pakistan) 

Shri Manchar Lai Waders, Exhibition 
Rond, Banldpore, O. P. O. Patna. 

Misled the Commission by stating in 
his two applications that he pa seed his 
M.A. Examination in 1951, standing 
2nd in the University, but actually 
passed hie M.A. previous in 1951 and 
M.A. (Pinal) in 1952, standing 18th in 
order of merit. 
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T. Rmuta ., Debarred permanently tram applying fbr 

nil future examination* mm —lio tkwM 
to 1 m) rondutted by tin Bihar Public 
8©rv Joe (temMott, 

Hit OMMBdature For the poet of Lecturer in Politic* I Science hue been oaaceOftd. 
The receipt of this letter may please he acknowledged. 

U. PRASAD, 

Ssrrrtery, 

Bihar Pt> nuc Prrvu « ('omtiMMOir, 

Re. P. 1M-64 E. IV 

URIOR PUBLIC tEBVIOE COMMIS8IOH 

Poet Box No. 186 

Dbolpur House, New Delhi, the 10th Feb. 1964. 

3uhj«rt •_ Exclusion of 8hri Radhcy Shywm (Boll No. 490) a candidate for tl»e Joint 
Knrvice Wing Examination (January), IttM, from all examination* and 
selection* to l*e conducted by tho Union Public Bcrvbe Commission for ft 
jjeriod of one year with effect from 4th January, 1964. 

1 im directed to inform y< u that the Union Public Service Commission have decided 
to debar Hhri Rad,hey Khyam, a candidate for the Joint Service* Wing Examination 
(January), 1654, from all examination* and selecti« n* to he conducted by them for tho 
jreriod indicated below. 

1 ho |jarticulars of the candidate are given below 

1. Name of the candidate .. Hhri Radhcy Hhynin 

2. Examination for which he whs ft candi- Joint Service* Wing Examination (J*nu- 

date. ary), 1954. 

3. Place of birth .. Gaaupur (District Bull nd She hr), U. P, 

4. Date of birth 21*1 January, 1938 

5. Father’* name and nddre** Pt. Devi Hahai, V. 8. P.O. Gnsupiir, 

(District Roland Khahr). 

0. Reason* for debarring F<>< nd in poswiuttin of four unathnrixed 

exercise Ixtoks while answering the 
paper on General Knowledge, 

7. Remark* Debarred fem np jeering i t all carmine* 

lion* and selection* to Ire conducted 
by the Cornmimiun for one year with 
effort from 4th January, 1964. 

2. Hi* candidature for the Joint Service* Wing Examination (January). 1664, 
ba* been canceller!. 

3. Receipt of this letter may kindly be acknowledged, 

I>r. (Mas.) It. CHATTERJEE, 

Uttpuly HtrrtUtry, 

Union Pt: ni.tr Hkkvick iyommiO*. 
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NYXYA-MANJARl 

XXI 

JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTAOHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D., Samkhyatirtha 

Now, it may be held that the truth of a judgment is inferred. 
Either the truth of the ptocess of perception or that of its resulting 
form is to be inferred. The truth of the resulting form cinnot be 
determined by means of inference since no mark, an invariable 
means to inference, is known to us. But the result, i.e., the 
illumination of an object, is the effect of the knowing process of a 
knower. So, it is the mark of the said process. This mark or the 
middle term is universally accompanied only by such a major term 
as ia an activity. Hence, by means of this mark we infer the mere 
existence of an activity, i.e., a process in itself but nothing else. 
Hence, the truth of a knowing process cannot be inferred from the 
above mark. Now, if it iB urged that the above result leads to the 
inferential knowledge of the truth knowing process then these two 
questions are put to the MImansakas, viz., “Does the mark remain 
unqualified?” “Or is it qualified by the adjective 'true'?” If the firet 
question is answered in the affirmative then any and every result 
true or untrue will lead to the inference of the truth of a judgment. 
In that case no judgment should be false. With regard to the 
second question no definite answer can be given since there is no 
tangible way of finding oot the truth of the result. This point has 
been already discussed. 

If the Mfminsakas contend that the very experience is the 
source of the illumination of an object, because As blue thing 
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reveals itself as an awareness of blue this awareness itself is a piece of 
true knowledge but nothing else. The same logic applies to the cases 
of illusion when we mistake mother of pearls for silver because there 
is only the experience of silver but no true knowledge. 

Now, the MlmSnsskas may contend that when we mistake 
mother of pearl for silver a corresponding contradictory judgment 
arises, Supersedes it and invalidate* it. Let oh consider the different 
cases of illusion. The illusory judgment that this is silver is con¬ 
tradicted by a contradictory judgment that this is not silver in a 
different place. The illusory judgment that this is a genuine cowry 
is contradicted by a contradictory judgment that this is not genuine 
iri a different time. The illusory judgment that there are two moons 
in the sky is experienced by a person who is suffering from the detach¬ 
ment of retina. It is contradicted by a contradictory judgment 
which arises in the mind of another person, having normal sight. 
The illusory judgment that this conch-shell is yellow is experienced 
by a person, having jaundiced eyes. It is contradicted by a con¬ 
tradictory judgment when he is cured of his disease. Thus, all the 
illusory judgments have to face afterward, contradictory judgments. 
If a judgment faces such a contradictory judgment with impurity 
then it is unreasonable to suspect its truth. This [>oint has been 
discussed before. 

The Naijfryikas argue against this contention. They fay that 
there is much truth in your assertion. Hut if you contend in this 
manner then you ray in another way that the truth of a judgment 
dopends upon the knowledge of the absence of its contradictory 
judgment. Now, does the knowledge of the absence of the said con¬ 
tradictory judgment synchronise with the judgment? Or, does it 
arise in the future time? The MJmansakas cannot fairly answer 
these two question. It has been already shown that the line of 
defence does not stand to reason. Again, if we were perfectly aware 
of the truth of a judgment at the time of its appearance then we 
acting up to this judgment would have never been baffled. But 
it is a fact that we are deceived. Hence we think that we transact 
our normal business even when the truth of the impelling judgment 
is belived to be highly probable but is not definitely ascertained. 

Now, the Mlro&nsakas contend that though the impelling judg¬ 
ment amounts to be a doubt yet it is not experienced to be such. No 
body experiences an object and expresses hit judgment in the form 
indicative of a doubt. When we perceive silver'do we »y "This ia 
silver or not?*' But wo communicate our perceptual judgment by 
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means of tbe proposition that this is silver. An ordinary person who is 
under the sway of a doubt does not proceed to have the object which 
is doubted. But when he is sure of the object he moves for it. 
Why do you ascribe tbe character of a doubt to a judgment which 
is not experienced to be so? 

The Naiy&yikaa join issue with the Mlmamsakas and establish 
their point by tbe following argument. It is a fact that tbe judgment 
in question refers to a single object and that there is no oscillation 
between two alternatives. But still it does not furnish the knower 
with a means to determine the true nature of the object. Hence, 
it, by force of logic, amounts to a doubt. A doubt, also, assumes 
the form of a judgment. For example, when the ascetics, having 
no fixed abode, see a well from a distance they think that there is 
water in the well. Though the prior judgment that this is silver 
refers to a single object yet it is virtually nothing but a doubt. Again, 
if its truth is ascertained then how can it he contradicted sometimes 
after? On the other hand, if it is known to be untrue then Itow can 
it impel a person to move? 

As we can know it neither us true nor as untrue so it should 
be a doubt. Why arc you (the Mimunsakur-) atigiy ujwn us (the 
Naiyayikas)? 

It is a truism that though this event of consciousness is not 
experienced as a doubt yet it is logically established that it is a doubt. 
Even if we move for our accustomed objects, a true judgment does not 
guide us. Wc infer that this is a doubt from a major premise obtained 
by an induction. 

(All movements are preceded by a doubt; 

This is a movement. 

Therefore, this movement is also preceded by a doubt. The con¬ 
ditions of a judgment are absent whereas the conditions of a doubt 
are present. Let us illuMiate our point. The object which is sensed 
is tbe common property of true and false judgments like height, 
etc. (common to a man and a post). We are not at that time 
aware of any specific property of the said object which 
invariably preduces a true judgment. In the absence of such a 
specific property the awareness of the common property revives our 
acquired impressions and brings about the remembrance of both the 
predicates of a judgment, viz., true and untrue, as these two features 
have been alternately experienced by us. So, we hold that there i» 
an assemblage of tbe conditions of a doubt. Why should not a doubt 
be produced by them? 
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The Mlminsakat may meet this argument in the following 
manner. The set of consciousness in question is a true judgment 
because whenever it appears in the mind of a knower the invariable 
mark of its troth is revealed to him but on the appearance of a false 
judgment no soch mark is noticed. 


The NaiySyikas examine this contention in the following manner. 
Oh Sir! kindly define the distinct feature of the said mark since we 
ourselves cannot make it out, being shallow-brained If the vivid¬ 
ness of an awareness constitutes the distinction then a false judgment 
that this is silver, having a reference to the mother of pearl, has the 
same vividness since such a judgment does not contain the impurity 
of indefmiteness. Again, if jou hold that the absence of the mis¬ 
apprehension of untruth constitutes its distinction then we also point 
out that such u distinction also belongs to a false judgment that this is 
silver, referring to the mother of peurl. When such a judgment 
(this is silver) arises in our mind we do not suspect it be untrue as 
wo do, ou hearing the sentence that there arc a hundred elephants on 
the tip of a finger. Moreover, if jou hold that an apprehension is 
vivid because it is other than a doubt then we shall also mention that 
the misapprehension of silver k also vivid since there is no oscillation 
between two incompatible predicates in it. Mow you may hold that 
a judgment has a distinctive mark of truth in the sbapo of having 
no contradictory judgment to cancel its truth. But we are obliged 
to put a question to you for our information. Cau you name a 
situation when contradiction does not arise at all? The non-ap|>earance 
of contradiction is an absurdity. We are sure of the fact that con¬ 
tradiction arises to invalidate a judgment at all stages. If we reflect 
long on this special feature, we cannot define it. Last of all, you 
may hold that the distinctive mark of truth is constituted by the 
accordance of a judgment with its object. Then we simply reiterate 
our old criticism that such a distinctive feature is not grasped by us 
when the judgment make* ita apjtearanco. Another point in tlie 
above criticism is that even if such a distinctive feature is admitted 
to be grasped then how does a person move for an object on the 
basis of a judgment which lacks such a distinction? The last point in 
the criticism is that even if a person grasps the above distinctive 
mark of his impelling judgment, why is he deceived on moving for 
the object? The impelling judgment may be in the form that this 
is a post but is not a man. Even such a judgment as proved to be 
untrue when it is verified by an actual movement. 
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The common people transact all their ordinary buaiMM on the 
baaia of their doubtful knowledge. No curse should be pronounced 
on them as they carry on their daily business on the basis of their ‘ 
problematical knowledge (Jayanta suggests here the foundation of 
the logic of chance. Knowledge is experimental in its character. 
Its guidance is not infallible. More or leas we always take a leap 
in the dark.) 

(The concluding paragraph of Jayanta’s critical remarks is as 
follows). We are not bent upon proving the thesis that a judgment, 
on its appearance, partakes of the character of a doubt. But what 
we mean to say is that when a judgment comes into being it is not 
known to be true. We shall call a judgment as a doubt if it remains 
indefinite as to the nature of iu truth. (In other words, the thesis 
that the truth of a judgment is self-evident does not stand to reason, 
if it does not carry its own truth along with itself then it is not 
certainly true. Thus, it involves an element of uncertainty. As it 
is doubtful to some extent so it comes within the province of a doubt 
in the wide sense). It has been proved that the truth of a judgment 
on its coming into being cannot bo grasped. The truth of a judg¬ 
ment (an iioitlni be directly apprehended’ nor be indirectly known 
bymfeience. Hence, the thesis that a judgment cognizes its own 
truth is bard to establish. 


TllK KKHTATIoN OF THK TIIKS 1 S that rifK CONDITION OF a JUDdMRNT 

THOHIH KS ITS OWN T1U5TH 

The Mlmansakas put forward another thesis that the truth of » 
judgment owes its existence to no an extra factor. Huch a thesis is 
not tenable, livery effect lias a cause responsible for its existence. But 
the truth of a judgment is also an effect. The said truth is a real 
entity but not an abstraction, manufactured by imagination. But 
it is not eternal but an event in time. Henco, it is an effect. Ah it 
is an effect, it does not owe its existence to itself. (The primary 
meaning of the Sanskrit sentence “ Pramlnyssya svata utpattih " 
is that the truth a judgment originates from itself.) Hence, the 
above thesis in question is absurd so far as it is taken in its 
primary seme. 

Now, the Mim&nsakaa may revise their thesis and bold that the 
truth of a judgment does not depend upon an extra special quality 
of its cause apart from its conditions for its existence. They also 
bold that they do not subscribe to the view that the said truth being 
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not an effect but an extra quality of the cause is not responsible for 
its existence. Such a thesis is not also sound. A good effect cannot 
come into being if its cause does not possess an excellent property. 
An effect is either good or bad. Of these two the good one iB produced 
by a qualified cause but the bad one is generated by a defective 
cause. 

A cause which is neither qualified nor defective does not exist. 
Therefore a neutral effect ».<?., an effect, which is neither good nor bad 
is impossible. 

A cause, productive of a true judgment, produces its own effect, 
being assisted by an extra good quality belonging to it because it 
has causal property. Jn this syllogism, the cause of a true judgment, 
is the subject of inference. The production of its effect with the 
assistance of an extra good quality is the consequence. The causal 
property of the cause constitute- the reason. The cause of a false 
judgment is cited as its similar example. Or, another syllogistic 
argument may be put forward to prove the Nyiya thesis. A true 
judgment is produced by a cause which receives the assistant*? of an 
extra good quality over ami above its natural property in order to 
produce it because it partakes of the character of au effect like a 
false judgment. (.luyantu means to say that a true judgment is not 
generated by tho bare cause of consciousness. As a false judgment 
is produced by the cause of consciousne&H in co operation with some 
defect belonging to it so a true judgment should be the joint product 
of the same cause and some good quality belonging to it. As a defect 
is not a natural property of the cause so also is the good quality. 

We learn from the medical science the excellent qualities of 
the sense-organs. The physicians prescribe medicines for the normal 
persons not to repair their dheased organs but to impart fresh vigour 
to them, i.e., to introduce a qualitative change into them. On the 
application of these medicines the sense organs acquire a state of 
health much superior to that of then normal life. The people call 
this excellent state of health as untainted. It is not a state of health, 
negatively determined, e.j/,, free from disease but positively qualified. 
No more disputation. Hence, the thesis of the Mhnanaakms that a 
true judgment does not depend upon an extra good quality of its 
cause for its coming into being, is not amenable to reason. 

The third point in the thesis, put forward by the Mfmans&kae, 
is that the instrument of a true judgment depends upon nothing 
else to discharge its own function. Let us analyse is statement 
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in order to make oat the correct meaning of the term ‘prara&pa* which 
has been predicated above. Doe* it denote the assemblage of all 
conditions that are reeponaible for a true judgment? Or, doe* it 
denote only the caoae which is included in the totality of conditional 
Or, does it denote the resulting consciousness, a true judgment t 
Itis a truism that the collection of conditions independently produces 
its effect. This admission does not mean that the collocation ia con* 
scions of its own power. It depends on some other factor not included 
in itself for the knowledge of its causal efficiency. But the cause 
which is included in the collocation of conditions absolutely depend! 
on the other co-operators in order to bring about its effect. A true 
judgment, being it»elf an effect, cannot condition itself. True 
knowledge, being only an effect, has nothing to do. Hence, the 
question of dependence or of independence does not attract our 
reflective mind. But when true know ledge causes a person to move 
it is definitely dependent upon his will. This is merely a brief 
criticism of the above thesis. 

The MfmSnsakas have also held that the truth of a judgment 

is self-evident. A judgment indeftendently determines its own truth. 

It depends upon no factor to do m>. There an? only two alternate 

courses open to iik. Hither the truth of a judgment m not at all 

determined or the truth of n judgment is determined only through 

the agency of M>mc factor. No body can hold that the troth of a 

judgment is determined and such determination automatically takes 

place. With regard to this point we have already said that when the 

initial impelling judgment arises in our mind we do not definitely 

know that it is true. A true apprehension of blue is not so aware 

of its own truth as it is aware of the blue object. After a lapse of 

time the truth of it is rightly determined. Hence there is no chance 

of the automatic determination of the truth. It is ascertained to 

be true because it leads to a successful movement. 

» 

A judgment has a very short span of life, (ft lasts oaly two 
ksanas, i.e., minutest units of time). If we fail to determine its 
validity during its existence, how wiil it be possible for us to do the 
same later on? It ceases to exist at that time. Hence the troth 
of it cannot be determined. (This is, of course, the possible objection 
from the MIm&nsaka point of view). Jayanta meets this objection 
thus. He holds that this is a childish objection. The Mfminsakae 
hold that the false judgment is transitory like the true one hot its 
falsehood is extrinskraliy determined. A judgment ia determined ot 
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be false only when the truth of its contradictory one is known as 
true at a later period. At that time the false judgment does not 
exist. How can the falsehood of a judgment be determined? The 
MIra&nsskas may contend that though the judgment is dead and 
past yet it may be recalled in memory and thus be jndged. Or, 
they may hold that a judgment may be relevently peeved upon the 
several conditions that produce the judgment in question in the 
following manner that they are the source of a false judgment. This 
road is equally open to the Naiyayikas to defend the thesis of extrinsic 
validity. 

Jayanta meets other objections raised by the Mftnansakaa. They 
take an exception to the thesis of extrinsic validity on the ground 
that if the truth of a judgment is determined later on then such 
determination is either open to the fallacy of mutual dependence 
or it is futile like (he quest for some particular star after the shaving 
of head Hike the placing of the cart before the horse). With regard 
to these objections the Naiyayikas have got something to say. They 
classify the objects to be known under two broad classes, viz., transc- 
endental and secular. Regarding the transcendental objects they 
are of opinion that when they are definitely known to he true the 
people move for their attainment. The fallacies of mutual depen- 
• deuce, vicious circle, etc., do not affect their thesis. But wih regard 
to the ordinary objects of every day experience a person moves for 
their attainment when he does not determine the truth of the 
impelling judgment but thinks that the truth of it is highly probable. 
Again, he turns away from an object when he thinks that the 
falsehood of the impelling judgment is highly probable. The popular 
experience establishes the judicionsuess of the Nyaya thesis. We have 
said this before. But the movement for an ordinary object does 
not presuppose the determination of the truth of the impelling 
judgment. Hence the Nyftya thesis is not open to the fallacy of 
mutual dependence. But the Naiyayikas admit that the ascertain¬ 
ment of the truth of an impelling judgment after th9 successful 
movement is futile. But still su'h sn ascertainment in purposeful 
to some extent. When a trust-worthy person gives us an advice 
about an ordinary object we act up to his advice and move for it. 
We, getting hold of the object, learn that the utterance of a reliable 
person is invariably true. Such a knowledge helps us in an indirect 
manner to determine the troth of the Vedas, the source of 
verbal knowledge, eis., other scriptures, etc.—the source which deals 
with the transcendental object#. Though the determination of the 
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truth of ft judgment referring to an ordinary object it futile ao fir M 
its own object is concerned yet it has some worth, haring an important 
part to play. Therefore, the Nyiya thesis is immune from aU 
blemishes. Now, another question is raised. What ia the meaning 
of the compound word * pravptti-s&marthya * ? Because the Naiyiyikas 
hold that the determination of the truth of a judgment depends upon 
it (praeftti-s&marthya). The old teachers of the Nyiya school explain 
it in the following two ways (1) Pravrtti-sftmarthya is the confirma¬ 
tion of the knowledge of an object in its experienced order after its 
pragmatic test. ( 2 ) Or, the discovery of the unique property of an 
object is pravftti-samarihya. These two meanings do not seem to us 
to be highly satisfactory. But the commentator on the NyRya-sOtras 
explains it thus: The term ‘ pravrtti ’ generally denotes movement. 
But the deeper meaning of it is the putting of the knowledge to a 
practical test. S&marthyu means the experience of the actual result, 
t.c., the experience of the practical efficiency of the said object. In 
other words, if a judgment is put to the pragmatic test and satisfies 
the knower then »t is true. The truth of a judgment is determined 
by the adoption of the pragmatic method. 

Wherein lies the distinction of the knowledge of the practical 
efficiency of an object from a judgment referring to the object? If 
there is no distinction between them as instances of knowledge then 
the truth of the former, being extrinsic, requires tbe services of 
another knowledge for its determination. Tbe third one requires 
the services of a fourth one and so on ad infinitum. Hence, tbe Ny&ya 
thesis is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. This point 
has been discussed before. Such a charge has not been appropriately 
brought against the Naiyayikas since the human behaviour, based 
upon universal experience, contradicts it. W<; feel no necessity to 
submit tbe truth of the knowledge of the practical efficiency of an 
object to a scrutiny. The truth of an imp-dling judgment is not to 
be tested in order to set agoing. We move for an object and obtain 
it. Now, if it satisfies all our practical needs that are expected of it 
then there ib no point in examining the troth of the experience of 
the effects of an object. Why does the fallacy of regreseua ad 
infinitum vitiate the Nyaya thesis? We do not raise the problem 
whether the knowledge of the effects of an object is valid or not 
because we never entertain a doubt about its validity. Let os take 
an example to clarify our point. We tee water and judge that thia is 
water. This judgment prompts us to move. Bat we also know 
that a similar judgment takes place even when we mistake the rays 

a-wsop-yi 
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of the non for water. Hence when a judgment that this is water arises 
in our mind a doubt about its validity naturally dawns in our mind. 
But a roan is aware of the effects and uses of water only 
when he gets down into it. Hence such knowledge is always true. 
Therefore the troth of it is never questioned. As there is no doobt 
about its validity so no argumentation is required to establish its 
troth since a doubt is the mother of argumentation. Or, as we 
experience the specific forms of the practical efficiency of water so 
we determine the truth of tbe knowledge of them. 

What is the exact nature of tbe specific form? Tbe acts of 
cleansing the impurities of a body, sipping, bathing, offering libations 
to gods and departed ancestors, washing the clothes, removing fatigue 
and heat and indulging in sports like swimming etc. and various 
other practical uses of water constitute the said specific nature which 
points to the truth of the exfierience of the practical efficiency of 
water. If a man has an illusory experience of water and proceeds to 
have it then lie cannot perform all these acts by means of tbe water 
referred to by the false judgment. Now, it may be argued that all 
these acts ate also performed by imaginary water in a dream. A 
filling reply to this argument is that everybody m directly aware of 
the vivid distinction of waking consciousness from dream conscious¬ 
ness. Thercfaic, the argument of the opjHment is not sound. When 
we are not under the sway of slumber, we all know that we remain 
awake but do not sleep. Thus, we all experience the distinction 
between waking and sleeping states. In our waking state no object 
other than real water is noticed to accomplish all those effects i.e. 
acts. Therefore, the very experience of the specific acts of water 
assures us of the truth of such au experience. Or, examining the 
nature of the cause of our experience we shall be in a position to deter¬ 
mine the truth of the knowledge of tbe effects of an object, i.e. its prac¬ 
tical efficiency. Sahara has also stated that if the conditions of an 
apprehension are thoroughly and carefully examined and no defect is 
found out then they are taken to be defectless since there is no proof to 
substantiate their defect. We, the Naiyayikas, also subscribe to this 
view. An object to be apprehended has no defects such as unsteadi¬ 
ness, the similarity of an object to another object, the source of mistake 
etc., light has no defect such as sleepioess etc., the knower has no 
defect such as disturbance from hunger, thirst etc., and the eyes have 
no defect such aa the detachment of the retina, the weakness of 
lens etc. The Mlminsakas themselves also admit that tbe know¬ 
ledge of an object which is derived from that of it* effect and from 
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the instruction of t reliable person is true. Therefore, we turn 
the definite knowledge that the awareness of the practical efficiency of 
an object is true because it is produced by the defectless conditions. 

The Mln&nsakas come forward and review the hypothesis of 
the Naiy&yikav. They pot to the Naiyiyikaa the following question*: 
(If this is your final view) why do you not scrutinise the condition* 
of the initial judgment which seta up motion? Why do you examine 
only the conditiona of the knowledge of practical efficiency? The 
Naiyftyikas give a fitting reply to them. They say, “Oh dear friends l 
you do not think that the conditions of the initial impelling judgment 
have not been examined through an inadvertence, if they are ex¬ 
amined then is the hypothesis of intrinsic validity established? Does 
such an examination refute the hypothesis of extrinsic validity, 
proposed by us? But when an impelling judgment arises in the 
mind of a person be becomes very much anxious to get at the fruit 
of his knowledge but exhibits no such eagerness for scrutinising 
the conditions of his judgment. That is why the conditions of the 
knowledge of practical efficiency are thus examined. Thin, the 
truth of the initial judgment is established by means of the knowledge 
of the effect of its object. Is there any man who, le.ivin * aside the 
proximate means, has recourse to the remote one?” 

No body doubts (lie truth of the knowledge of Him practical 
efficiency of an object but, on the contrary, every body knows U to 
be true because a doubt obeys a universal law in order to come into 
being. A doubt does never ari-c in Hie mind of a person if he has 
no previous knowledge <»f the two predicates of a disjunctive judgment* 
Let take an example of a doubt —“This t» either a inan or a post”t 
A man who is ignorant of I he fact that height is the common property 
•bared by both the man and the po»t does not doubt the yonder 
object to be either a man or a post. Similarly, a person should know 
that the consciousness of height is th#* common property of the true and 
false judgments. Otherwise, he cannot doubt a judgment that it 
is either true or false. Whenever we have the knowledge of practical 
efficiency during our waking state we see that there ia a perfect 
accordance of this piece of knowledge with its object. As there i* 
no previous experience of discordance between the above piece of 
knowledge and its object so it is only known to be true. The present 
means of the determination of ite truth will do the same function 
in future. Hence, the troth of the knowledge of practical efficiency 
will always be determined. Even when the truth of the knowledge 
of practical efficiency is not determined, the truth of the impelling 
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judgment is determined on the basis of the former knowledge. But 
the troth of judgment is never self-evident. When a judgment comes 
into being nobody can recognize it to be either true or false because 
it bears no distinctive mark. And in the knowledge of practical 
efficiency no distinctive mark is noticed. Therefore, it should be 
treated as an ordinary judgment. 

Now, the MIraftnsakas may raise further objections to the thesis 
of the Naiyayikaa. Is the knowledge itself of the distinctive mark 
of an object proved to be valid? Or, does the truth of such knowledge 
remain unascertained? If we answer the first question in the affirma¬ 
tive, the fallacy of regresms ad infinitum invalidates our assumption. 
If we answer the second question in the affirmative then we simply 
contradict our own statement and come to our wit’s end. But all 
these arguments are merely samples of irrelevant talk because they 
are directly contradicted by our experience. We do not like to enjoy 
the devilish delight arising from the refutation of all these arguments. 
Thus we reiterate our conclusion that the knowledge of the practical 
efficiency of an object assure* us of the truth of the impelling 
judgment. It has been stated in the Nyiiya-bhasya that a man moves 
for an object when he rightly cognises it and if bis movement is 
crowned with success then his knowledge is proved to he true because 
of its accordance with its object. (At the outset the judgment, 
being not clouded by a doubt, is accepted t > be true and later on 
it is proved to be true). Similarly, the falsehood of a judgment is 
extrinsically determined. Hence both the truth and the falsehood of 
judgments are extrinsicall) determined. We think that this hypo¬ 
thesis is better than the previous one. 

A philosopher who is proud of his learning ( Akalanka Bhatta, 
the Jaina Philosopher, has been referred to) holds that the truth of 
the knowledge of an object that has been frequently moved for is 
self-evident and the truth of the knowledge of an object which has 
not been frequently moved for is extrinsically determined. But he 
holds that when au object has been frequently moved for and obtained 
the knowledge of sdeh au object is intrinsically true. He really 
does not follow what he preaches though his attention is invited to 
his statement. Kopetition literally means the doing of an act again 
and again. When it applies to an object it has a secondary sense, 
ltaignifies the frequent movement towards an object. When we 
very often perceive our body or the walla of our house or a post er- 
rected in our houte, we have an opportunity of verifying our percep¬ 
tion a thousand times by an actual movement. Thus the troth of 
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such perception* It established by the successful movement. The 
troth of such perceptions is not self-evident. Tbs repetition which 
applies to so object can have no other sense. Hence, the statement 
of the above philosopher is an absurdity. Therefore, the validity 
of knowledge is extrinsioally determined. 

8ome philosophers hold that the examination of (he truth of 
knowledge cannot be logically bald. Is its truth determined by a 
valid proof or by an invalid one? If it is done by a valid proof will the 
proof itself be examined or not? It is next to impossible to examine 
a proof. Hence a proof escapes an examination, and you hold that the 
truth of the resulting knowledge is to be tested by the untested 
proof. But it will be still better to hold that there is no need 
of verifying the resitting consciousness but our movement for 
all practical purposes will directly ensue from the proof because 
the former alternative suggestion is open to the fallacy of 
regressus ad infinitum. The hypothesis that the truth of a judgment 
is self-evident has been already discarded. A man moves for a 
secular object without examining the truth of the impelling judgment. 
But when he runs nfler a transcendental object lie critically examines 
the truth of his iin[>elling judgment beforehand. In other words, he 
must he sure of ihe truth of the impelling judgment in the latter case 
at the outset. 

In fine, the truth of the Sastras which deal with the means to 
the transcendental ends should be critically examined. We have 
arrived at the conclusion that the truth of such ft&atras is exlrinsicalty 
but not intriusically determined. There is no need of discussing the 
bad hypotheses which rest upon logic chopping and afflict our mind. 


In ohdkii to Kkni'tkthk Doctuink of tub ftXTiiiNSic Tiuitii 
of a JrnuMKNT tub Hypothesis of Non-Disciijmination 
is substituted Foil thk,Hypothesis op 
Misapiirhknsion 

The very learned section of the Mfm&nsakas (».<?. the i’rabhakaras) 
bold that it has been nicely done that the ill -trained Mlmausskas 
have been defeated by the wicked logicians like the kiisa dowers, 
blown away by the gust of tbe wind to a great distance during the 
autumnal season. They do not know how to defend themselves a* 
they subscribe to the hypothesis of misapprehension, i.e. in a judgment 
of illusion an absent predicate is asserted of tbe subject but at tbe 
Mime time they maintain that tbe troth of a judgment is self-evident. 
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How ran we appreciate their skill in a logical approach? It the 
hypothesis of misapprehension is admitted then it is easy to come 
across such judgments as are contradicted. In that case it becomes 
truly unavoidable to call in question even the truth of such a judg¬ 
ment as has not been contradicted since all the judgments both 
contradictory and contradicted are a bke because of their common 
properly. If the truth of a judgment is doubtful then its verification 
by means of consilience etc., necessarily follows in the wake. 
Therefore, the conclusion that the troth of a judgment is extrinsically 
determined becomes inevitable. 


Tub Hypothksis of Misapphkhknsion is Kkfijtm) brcausb 

NO JUlMiMRNT IK CONTIU1MCTEH. 

If no judgment is contradicted in the world then no knower should 
rationally doubt the truth of a judgment since it has no similarity 
to something which produces illusion. If no doubt as to the truth 
of a judgment arisen in his mind then why should he look forward to 
some other judgment for its verification? The truth of a judgment 
becomes automatically self-evident. 

Why is it that there is no Midi judgment us is contradicted? 
We all experience that there is a large number of instances of illusory 
judgments which are contradicted, for example, we mistake the mother 
of pearl for silver. The Mimansakas say “You are inexperienced in 
the science of logic since the judgments, cited by you, are incapable 
of being contradicted. Do yon really understand the very meaning 
of your statement when you hold that viz. a preceding judgment is 
contradicted by a succeeding one? But we do not follow the meaning 
of the term ‘contradiction’. If contradiction signifies destruction 
then it does not hold between the so called pair of opposite judgments 
since every judgment is subject to destruction. In that case each 
judgment which is destroyed by its immediate successor should be 
contradictorily opposed to the latter since the relation of the destroyer 
and the destroyed holds between them according to the universal 
rule, applied to all judgments. If contradiction denotes the nou- 
ooexistence of the. two judgments in the same locus at the same time 
then such an absord conclusion will inevitably follow. It is a fact 
that the judgments which are never contradicted do not co-exist in the 
same locus at the same time. 

Now, the N&iyayikas may revise their hypothesis and hold that 
contradiction is the wiping out of the impression produced by the 
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contradicted judgment. Such a hypothesis if also untenable. 
Because we know that even an impression, produced by a true 
judgment, is wiped away. Sometimes, an impression, produced by 
a contradicted judgment of illusion does not fade away bat survives 
the counteracting force of a contradictory judgment since the object 
referred to by a contradicted judgment happens to be remembered 
after a lapse of time. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may hold that that contradiction is soldi as 
takes away the object referred to by a judgment, (o other words, 
contradiction takes place when it suggests that the oontradioted 
judgment has not revealed the object which should have been revealed. 
It is impossible to apply such a meaning to contradiction. When 
an object has been revealed, it is beyond the power of a contradictory 
judgment to declare it as unrevealed. A contradictory judgment does 
not appear in our mind in a manner so that the object which has been 
known may become unknowu at the tcry moment. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may hold that a contradictory judgment is 
one which points to the negation of such object as is referred to by a 
preceding judgment. Does the contradictory judgment refer to the 
n’gation of an nbj >rt as co-existent with the object negated or as 
subsequent to it? It may beheld tha* the contradictory judgment 
refers to the sut)*']iit>iit negation of an object and contradicts a 
preceding judgment which refers to the object negated. In that case, 
contradiction would take place between two such judgments as are 
free from contradiction. A jar existed at a spot. It has been 
destroyed at present by tho stroke of mace. The judgment which 
refers to the negation of the jar, thin destroyed, would contradict the 
judgment which refers to the jur as occupying a *{>ot before its 
destruction. The second alternative being absurd let us try the 
first one. In that case the so-called contridictory judgments will 
simultaneously arise in our mind. The, implication of tho positive 
one is that this is a jar. The implication of the negative one 
is that ihis is not a jar. The implication of the both is that this is 
a jar and this is not a jar. Thus, this should be both positive and 
negative at the same time. In that case, which one would contradict 
and which one would be contradicted. 

Now, contradiction may mean the annulment of the resulting 
form of a judgment. Such an annulment is not possible. As the 
resulting form of a judgment has come into being so it cannot be 
bodily removed from the field of consciousness. A contradictory 
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judgment does never imply that the result which has come into being 
has not come into being. 

Now, contradiction may be defined as the suspension of some 
particular remote consequence of a judgment of perception or some 
other form of knowledge viz. the resolution of avoiding or accepting 
the object referred to by the judgment. Such a definition >a of no 
service since the above resolution is not a consequence of a judgment 
which is accepted to be true. 

The volitional reaction which results in the actual rejection or 
acceptance of an object depends only upon the will of a person. If 
the volitional turn of mind is set at naught then the judgment which 
is at the root of it should not be contradicted. 

The sum and substance of the above discussion is that there 
is no such thing as contradiction. There are also other reasons 
which point to the same conclusion. Does contradiction hold between 
two judgments having the same content or having the different 
contents? The relation of contradiction does not hold between two 
such judgments as have the same content since we have no experience 
of contradiction in a series of judgments pointing to the same object. 
The relation of contradiction does not hold between two such acts 
of knowledge as refer to the different objects since the knowledge 
of a post is never contradicted by the knowledge of a jar. If a 
subsequent act of knowledge points to an object which is other than 
that which is referred to by its antecedent judgment then does it 
mean that the latter is contradicted by the former? 

Moreover, when the truth is assured of the preceding judgment 
it stands on a firm footing. But when a new judgment arises iu 
our mind at a subsequent period it remains weak since its truth has 
not t>een established. If some experience is at all contradictor) then 
the weak one should he reasonably contradicted by the strong one. 
In other words, the latter judgment should be contradicted by the 
former one. The former judgment should never be contradicted. 
But we have no such bxperience of contradict ion. Hence, there is 
no sttch piece of knowledge as is contradicted. Hence, we are not 
entitled to entertain a doubt as to the truth of auy judgment on the 
ground of its similarity to a contradicted judgment. As we cannot 
doubt the truth of a judgment so there is no need of applying the 
jpragmatic test to a judgment for the determination of its truth. 
Hence, the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment is extrinsic does 
not hold goods 
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1*B* HTPOTHRS1S THAT ILLUSION CO MS IS! 8 HlSArPRSrtBNSION 

IS R*PrTRD ttFCAUSK IT IS HAS8LBSS. 

Now, existence ha* been dented to contradict ion. Should the 
illusory judgments mHi as ‘This is silver* (lh© mother of pearl i« 
mistaken for silver etc.) p.»«a on ih uneontradioted judgments? (This 
question has been put by the NaiySyika* to the Mlmilnsakaa of the 
Prahhakara school). A reply to thi* quest ion is us follows: Oh dullard* ! 
those judgment- are not illusory because no cause whatsoever it may be, 
•■an be foun I out to explain their origination. A sense-organ cannot 
produce such judgments. If it hid produced them then they wmid 
have constantly emanated from it. Rven a defective cause cannot 
produ *e th*»m. Such ;i imn' ©xhojsts all its potentialities to give 
hirth to its own effects fixed up hy Nitme. Hence, a heterogeneous 
effect will not he produced bv it since it acquires no special efficiency 
by dint of its possession ,-jf d-ffec* to do so The defective paddy of 
the S‘i!i species would n-ver have the efficiency of producing the 
Harley plant. Therefor* 1 , the so called judgments of illusion are not 
rrally e:ws of mis ippr'bcn-iou since no e.iuse which will impart to 
them the character of m-sreuding is to be discovered. 

Tiie X livovik o; pip a question to the Miminsaka*. Is the 
kn*r\: !;b‘* unlli ,r «>f p >,irl a- silver true? Th« Prabhiik «rnn 
'_u\e a reply to tin- qu"'ti>m. They say “Oh fool! ‘This i« »ilvcr* 
is not .i stn-je i, { of knnvN-dge but. is constituted by the two separate 
acts of know ledge nr. an ad of perception and an act of memory. 
This represents the perception of the shining object before un. The 
predicate silver represent- the memory of silver experienced before. 
The knower has the unpi<---i<u> of the experience of silver, When 
tli* shining object, the -.ob-tantive of the above judgment, in perceived 
the impression <»f silver i- excited by (bn law of similarity and (ho 
memory of silver is revive l. A man win has never experienced 
silver eannot have the knowledge of silver in tho form ‘This i» 
silver*. If a min who has -ecu silver cannot recollect it at night 
or in the day if he misses to we the object ns similar to silver.** 

Again, when we recollect an object but fail to identify it we 
hob! tint it is a case of mutilated memory. When memory is not 
recognised in it* true character the distinction between memory and 
apprehension is not detected. The non-detection of difference i* 
called noo-apprehension (akhy&ti). 

As objects are revealed by the illusory experience so there are 
four rival hypotheses current among the contenting logician*. They 
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are a« follows*: (l) misapprehension, (2) the presentation of the 
unreal, 0) the projection of consciousness and (4) non-apprehension 
i.e. non-detection of distinction. Of these four hypotheses, the 
hypothesis of misapprehension has been discarded as there is no 
sufficient reason behind it. 


{To be continued) 



REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

IX 

Bka.ikndhanath 1>r 
Hugui.y 

At the end of my leave I was posted to H uglily. I was told 
at the Sectdariat, that the local officers, i.r., the District Magistrate 
and the Divisional Commissioner had, for some time, been asking 
for a Joint Magistrate, that I was being sent there in compliance 
with their request, and 1 would he kept there for some time* When 
! went to Chiusurah, which is contiguous to Hughly, and where 
Mr. John Beanies, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
lived and had his office, t went to sec him. He was apparently 
not very pleased to see me. I do not know whether he remembered 
what had happened at Kaniguitj. In any case be asked me rather 
gruffiy why I had been sent there. I said l did not know, but, at 
the Secretariat, 1 lad been told that the local officers had been asking 
for a Joint Magistrate for Huglily for some time, and that now I 
was being sent Umie I would be kept there for a fairly long time. 
He replied somewhat angrily; "Yes, that is the way they do things 
at the Secretariat. They keep no account of what is wanted at tbe 
different districts.” I said I did not know. Ah a matter of fact, 
the Secretariat people kept their word. I remained at Jlugbly with 
several intervals, when 1 went to other districts for short periods, 
from January 18^1 to some time in lHH'J t e , for over six years, 
when l tinally left ll'ighly, at least foi that time, on being appointed 
to act as Magistrate-!'oJloclor of Khulna. Ju the meantime, however, 
I had been transferred it*ii|x»rat ily on famine work to Birbbum, 
deputed to act for a short tune as Magistrale-Colle lor of Burdwan 
and been deputeJ twice for rather long periods to act as Magistrate* 
Collector of Farid{»re, but during all this time, my substantive 
appointment continued to lie that of Joint Magistrate of Hughly. 

I had some difficulty in getting a suitable house in Hughly or 
Chinsura. I saw several booses, but none of them exactly answered 
to my requirements. I had therefore, to go and atop, at feast for 
that night, in the circuit house at Bandei. 

Tbe next morning, on going out for a walk, I found that there 
was a large demi-upper-roomed house, with a very extensive 
compound quite close to the circuit bouse, unoccupied. There were 
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fairly large size pipal or ancutita (sacred fig) saplings growing on 
the roof of the house, but on going into it, I found that it was in 
fair repair and order inside. The roots of the sapling or trees had 
riot been able to pcm'tr-te into the masonry or to crack the walls 
or arches. They lay stretched on the roof and walls just underneath 
the plaster. I enquired, and was told, that 1 could hire the house 
at a very reasonable rent, and alter wane further enquiry and 
consideration i took it. The hind a ppm taming to the house—about 
H acres in area—bad been Set out in allotments to cuStivato/s who 
grew plantains ami kitchen vegetable.-, for the local markets. I 
had to allow them to continue in occupation till they could gather 
and remove the produce then on the land. H um-time afterwards, I 
bought tlie house for a compinatnelv small price eoii'idering its si/e 
and the area of the land appeitaming to it. The main reason for 
this was the fact that, that part of the; town of Mughly was extremely 
sparsely jiopuiuted ami the popul.it ion was gradually dwindling away 
and getting smaller ami smaller -\m>iher rca.-on was the belief of 
the people of the locality that that partu ular lion** was haunted. For 
this reason wlu-n some ol my fnruitiue came from Calcutta, 1 could 
not get anybody to go and remain m charge of the furniture, 
although I offered as much as a rupte for the man to go and simp 
in the house for one night. The local servants whom I had engaged 
went away to their house:, for the night and f had no one in the 
cirouit house except one servant, who had tome with me. lie was 
the up-country Hralimuu ulm was in my father’s m ivice m Lucknow. 
He had apparently no fear ol Hmgali ghosts, and readily went and 
slept in the house. I had also m» fear of ghosts or jobbers am! 
remained alone in the circuit lions-" 

Soon after l bought the home then- was a curious burglary in 
it one night. I w.i< not pivM-nt ! aving ; < m- to Calcutta with some 
fliemls, to see the Inti i iiat a nal F.\ijibif u-n which was then be. up 
held there, but my mother's bro'her and I think, my cousin besides 
my mother, and my wife and rbildicn were in the house. We had 
engaged a new maid soivant who belonged to the locality. The 
burglar# were never discovered; but suspicion fell on the new maid 
servant as the person who had aided and abetted them and bad 
arranged the mean# of their getting into the house. She left a glass 
door unbolted so that one of the burglars might introduce bis band 
inside the corresponding Venetian door and draw up the bolt and 
thru effect an entrance into the bouse. To indicate tbe door by 
which the burglars should enter, she left a cloth hanging from a 
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string in the veranda on which the door opened, as if it was left 
there to dry, so that the burglars had no di®icu!ty whatever of 
effecting an entrance into the house, fortunately the maid did not 
know that my wife's and oilier valuable jewellery was kept in my 
mother’s room, no that the burglars did not takn an)thing from 
that room, though they had to jkiss through it, but went straight to 
my room, wh* re they took tome trinket* of comparatively small 
value which wee lying about, and some ornaments fu»m the person 
of my second daughter, who was then a baby; and then made off. 
lYobtihlv the little girl was awakened when the ornaments were 
hong taken fo ciblv from her person, hut she was so frightened that 
she did not ci\ till the burglars had gone mvav, when she woke up 
her no* her ami grand-mother, and every hod) in tin- house was 
aroused. A curb was made m every direction, m the extensive 
grounds, sin rounding the homo hut the burglars had already affected 
ihetr escape; and although the jh* 1 ice were informed the next morning ; 
am! IN v made the usual enquiries none of the stolen trinkets was 
recovered and no burglar was arrcstol. The maid who was a 
siisjnc ted aeeon pliee was dismissed. I have given the particular* 
brrau-e they show how burglaries are frequently committed by 
the aid of Movants in the house. 

Another htirjatv took jdae. , while I u.o. in 1 highly; this time 
n<*t in th** hou r lor io ,i mm m whieh I was si* eping one night 
ill a |da» * c.iln d M;i!.i i, out f> !}.:'•■:• from the bi-a Jijuartem of tfiO 
di-tnet. Among othci ilim*’ win h ! hid to do, when on tour 1 
had to distribute nmm \ for the e.u,».true'i ni and impiovcment of 
village 11 i'.i. 1... in t!.<> m i;;hl»-.m lio »d of niv e. imp, after cor,iiidettlig 
llu* various aj'j'l'* a ‘ mns in ide h\ t‘< villamr*. am) 1 had occasion 
si Vei.»i tail uli n r mi .ii jijdiiMti n or granting u smaller 

turn than was ask-’d f. i av that I had ohiy (wo thousand rupees 
nut of wh eh I I meet ail appM-S me; burglar must littVi* 
heard ibis and juu jed to the cmi'imam that I had the two thousand 
rupees oi « large part of it in m\ huh* r‘:i**h box, so at night, while 
I wan sleeping, the burglar ei,tried by opening a comer of the tent, 
where two of the Kduats or pmhhd ‘oie**ns which formed its walls 
mf-t. He did not attempt to enter by the door because the flap over 
it was fastened down, and a < howkidar or village watchman was 
sleeping in front of it. The burglar at once grabbed at the cash box 
and ran out with it hy the opening by which he had entered. The 
noise woke me up, and I saw the man getting out of the tent, and 
at once raised a hue and cry; but the night was dark and he made 
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his escape. A search was made but nothing was found that night. 
The next morning t|^e box was found in a neighbouring field with 
its lock forced open. The burglar must have been sorely disappoint¬ 
ed, for instead of the large sum he had expected he bad found only 
a small sum of Its. 15 or 20 which I had for my private expenses, 
lie took it and a pen knife but left the box with the other things 
in it lying in the field. 

There were different Magistrate-Collectors at Hugbly during 
the long time I was Joint Magistrate there. The gcutleinan who 
occupied this position when I first went to tin district was Mr. F. W. 
Wyer. He waa a nice, good-natured man, hut he was not particularly 
able or intelligent. One question which he once asked me showed 
that he did not try to penetrate deeply into things, but was satisfied 
with very superficial explanations, and some times went on for months 
without asking for an explanation tor an apparently absurd or impos¬ 
sible statement. There is a pious and charitable institution in 
liughiy, known as the Ilughly lmumhura, founded by a Persian or 
as they are somewhat incorrectly called Mughal, merchant and 
Zamindat. This institution was administered by a Mutaiculli or 
superintendent. Mutawalli is an Arabic word meaning a person 
entrusted with the management of a religious endowment. Mr. 
Wyer could easily have found thin out, if h>* had consulted a diction¬ 
ary, or asked any person who knew Persian or Arabic, the Mutawalli 
himself, for instance, whom he knew very weil; hut instead of doing 
so, he went about for months confounding Mutaunlh with Matuala. 
The latter is a Ilmdustham word meaning a drunkard or a drunken 
man. One day when talking with me. about the lmambara two 
were joint agents of the endowment) he asked me how it was the 
head of a religious and charitable endowment came to he designated 
a drunkard. It wa* difficult for me to forbear to laugh out at such 
a ridiculously naive question; hut I managed to keep my counten¬ 
ance and proceeded to explain that Matauiilh and Mahncula ueie 
two quite distinct words, having no kind of affinity or connection 
with each other. , 

i had various kinds of duties at Ilughly. and as I have inciden¬ 
tally mentioned the fact that I was one of the two local agents of 
the lmambara l had better say something here alrout the institution 
and my duties in connection with it, ns one of the joint local agents. 
The lmambara as I have already said waa founded by a Mughal 
meichant of the name of liaji Muhanuund Muslim who had been 
resident some tunc in Ilughly or Chinsura. The main building 
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consists of a quadrangle which is approached by a lofty gate on the 
southern side surmounted by a rlockto wer. On the western side 
of the gate there ia a Unani dispensary where a hakim (a physician 
practising the I’woni or Musalman system of medicine) attended 
and prescribed and dispensed medicine to such patients as chose to 
come to him for treatment . The western wing contained a Turkish 
bath, and some kitchens on the lower floor, while there were quarters 
upstairs for some students and for Musalman travellers, coming 
from other parts of India, and some times from Persia, who were 
entertained as guests. 

The students were fed and clothed, and received instruction 
iu Arabic an 11 VrMtiu The eastern wing contained the offices and 
store-rooms for the ornament* for decorating the Tinian (decorated 
paper models of the tomb of Hasan and Husain), Standards and 
Panjnhs for the Muhumuu processions, On the northern side facing 
the gate was the pr.iver hall, where religious discourses were delivered 
from time to time bn more specially during the first t*n days of the 
month of Muharnvn, when manias .'elegies lamenting the death of 
Hasan and llusain) were recited, and discourses or sermons were 
delivered. In the middle of the quadrangle there was a long re* 
servoir with a Fountim in the centre, with gold and s'lver fishes 
disporting in the witer. This wu* filled from time to time, with 
water from the river Huglily which flowed just behind the Irnambara, 
by means of a hau l pump, Behind the eastern wing were the 
Mutairalii's private quarters. At the time when I was in Hughly, 
the Mulntralh (Nuwal>/.ad& Saiyad Ashrafuddin Ahmad Khan Bahadur) 
had a number of rooms on the first floor from the eastern end of the 
building u> the rlock-fower, where he held reception, and entertained 
di»tingui.*hed gu *-ts, and aiso (he local officers, such as the Com* 
raisuoncr, (he Magistrate-Collector, the District Judge, etc. when they 
first came to the district or when they •finally left it. There was 
also a garden, in the centre of which was Hap Muhammad Mullein's 
tomb, over which an ornamental canopy was erected during the 
time I was in Hughly. 

The money required for the various pious and charitable 
purposes and works came from some Zamindaries situated in 
the districts of Khulna and Jesaore. The Collector of Khulna 
supervised the management of the Zamindaries, and remitted 
Rs. 5,000 each month to the local agents at Hughly. Tim Magistrate 
Collector and Joiut. Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hughly were 
the local agents ex-officio, and the management of the secular 
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:i!Trii™ or Jmarobara vested in them. The Mint of H*. 5,000 received 
monthly Itom the Collector of Khulna was divided (in accordance 
with the term a of Ifaji Muhammad Muhsin’s will) tnio nine 
Suhams or parts, of which four were used for pious purposes, three 
for charitable and educational works, and two were allotted to ti e two 
Muhtu'iillin as their salary. Originally tht*r** had been t.vo Mutuwallt* 
as directed in llaji Muhammad Muhsin’s will, hut ihi. had not worked 
satisfactorily and consequently, for some considerable tunc, there hid 
been only one. lie had got a one.ninth share, and the other one- 
ninth share was allowed to accumulate. The four put* allotted for 
pious and religious purposes used to be made over to the Muttcalli 
and were spent by him. in connection with the Mnbanam and other 

religious ceieu oines, in feeding and clothing the students who lived 

in the Ima it Imra, and in entertaining such guests as came there 
from time to tune. Out of tin- tluee parts certain Minn were paid 
to the Persian and Arabic departments of the 11 uglily College and 
to the Ilughly Imambara Hospital, and .stipends wcp* ai-o paid to 
a certain number of indigent Muhammadan students in different 
schools in tlie various districts of Bengal, The n-ta! income from 
the Z'Unind in.’s nmounte I to sorm-thing over Hs. ('O.onn u v ar. 
The surplus which remained »ft°r tin* monthly pivments of 
Its. 000 hail hem made, was divided at. the end of lb" vo.ir, into 
nine parts in the same wav as the monthly sum of H*. S.tHKh 

There were two sets of controlling authorities, r»? . (1) the local 
agents whom I have already mentioned, who in a general way 
supervised the expenditure, and every thing else connected with 
the charitable and educational works, and who were in their turn 
under the supervision of the Commissioner and ihe Ae*ouuMnt 
General; and pJ> a Coiniiiitttco consisting of certain Muhammadan 
gentlemen, who were supposed to siqervi-e everything connected 
wiih the pious and loligious works. At the time when I first went 
to Ilughly the Commitke did not interfere in any wav, and was 
more or less an ornamantal l»ody. At one time when it we found 
that the expenditure on tho religious side was mere a -mg, and would 
probably, before long, exceed the income, a Committee was appoin¬ 
ted, of which I, as one of the local agents, was the president, and 
Hayyad Audi Ah (now the liight Hon’ble Hir Sayyad Amir A!i, l\C.) 
who was the president of the Committee, waa a member and the 
Mnluwalti was a member and Honorary Sectetarv to inquire into 
the cause of the increase of the expenditure and to suggest retrench¬ 
ments, and the best way of effecting them. We went through the 
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various items of expenditure, and submitted a report in which wo 
suggested various changes. I do not think however, that any of 
our suggestions was accepted, or was carried out. The report, like 
roost reports of other more distinguished Committees, was quietly 
pigeon-holed. 

I have said that the Committee was more or less quiescent 
when I was Joint-Magistrate. Later on, after 1005, when 1 oatne 
again to the district as Magistrate-Collector, the Committee took 
up an attitude very hostile to the Mutawalli. I may mention the 
facts here though they happened some years afterwards. It should 
be mentioned that the Mutawalli who belonged to a Sunni family 
became a Shia just before he was appointed to the office. I do not 
know why a young man who belonged to a Sunni family was selected 
to I* the Mutawalli of Shia endowment. The thing happened a 
long time before I was in any way connected with the district, and 
1 have no direct knowledge of tin* circumstances, under which the 
appointment was made. It would therefore serve no useful purpose 
to attempt to account for it. 

The Committee however, when its members took up the 
hostile attitude, maintained that the Mutawalli having been born a 
Sunni, could not become, and was not, in fact a Shia and lould not, 
and should not be tin* head of a Shia endowment: though at the 
time, when they took up this attitude, he hod already held the 
appointment for over twenty years, or a quarter of a century. They 
made various representations to Government, and ultimately refused 
to pass the bills of the religious department, which required their 
counter-signature. As the establishment could not remain unpaid 
indefinitely I passed some of the hills at some pecuniary risk to 
myself. In the meantime the Mutawalli apparently brought some 
kind of influence to bear on the Government, and Sir Andrew Eraser, 
who was then the Lieut. Governor of the* province, passed an order, 
without consulting the local officers, that the Mutawalli son a 
young man of little education, »nd experience, should succeed him. 
The young man was accordingly appointed in spite of the strenuous 
protests of the members of the Committee who continued to offer 
all kinds of resistance, that they could think of; and put every 
obstacle against the management of tbe religious department by the 
new Mutawalli or bis father. As the former was quite inexperienced, 
tbe old Mutawalli remained in the Imatnbara in order to guide and 
help him. 

4 -18S0P- VI 
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This state of things continue*! till Sir Andrew Fraser retired, 
and was snot ceded by Sir Edward Haber when a rather dramatic 
thing occurred. Soon after his appointment Sir Edward came to 
Cbimjura, and all the principal officers were asked to dinner at the 
Commissioner's house to meet him. Some of the principal Indian 
gentlemen, including the old and now ’Mutatcalli were also asked to 
a reception which w<ih to take place after the dinner. The old 
Mutatcalli who was rather a favourite with some of the local officers 
and who hud previously been asked f»« dine at their houses by one 
or two Commissioners, instead of remaining with the other gentleman 
who had been asked to the reception, as he -houtd have done, 
entered the dining room, followed bv his son, and they wit down in 
two of the chairs, wliieh had been vacated by the ladies, who had 
already left the dining room. I do not know whether this incensed 
Sir Edward, or not, hut *oou after on leaving the dining room, and 
going to one of the rooms where the Indian gentlemen invited for the 
reception were assembled he spoke t<> the Mutatcalli, and said that 
bin son should not have been apjMiinted and that he and his son should 
know that the apjsomtment would ce.w at once. Most people thought 
that Sir Edward should not have rjHiken to the Mutatcalli in tins 
way before mi many people, but should luvo pasted Mich orders, 
as lie migl^ eoriMtdri necessiry to give, m the Usual official win in 
writing, hut of course, utter lie had done so, there wan nothing 
further to he said or done. A report was later on called for from 
the local officers as to tin* circumstances under which the son’s 
appointment had been made. We said, what was jierfectly correct, 
that we knew nothing abound till after it had been made, and that 
it had been done by Sii Andr*w I'riuer. eutireix on his own motion, 
without any of us having been consulted. 

1 have taken up some space to state the facts ; but I think they 
will b*' found interesting, and give some inkling to outriders, as to 
how these things happened, and how official muttcraj were sometimes 
managed. I may mention here that the dispute^ between the Com¬ 
mittee and the Mutatcalli finally ended in a compromise. The former 
had contended that tho Mutatcalli had not been properly appointed 
and was not entitled to a pension. 1 maintained m a report, which 
I submitted to the Commissioner, with winch, however, he did not 
agree, that he was ; and the Mutatcalli finally got his pension. The 
dispute went ou for some time after I had retired from the service ; 
and there was some likelihood of its being carried into the Civil Coart 
for decision. The Mutatcalli asked me to give my own opinion on 
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the matter an a Barrister-at-Law. I did so, and got the only fee l 
have ever earned as counsel for doing w. I may mention here that 
the old MutawaUi has now settled in !ii« native town of Barh, that 
he has been nominated to be a member of the Behar Legislative 
Council, and has been honoured with the insignia of a Companion of 
the Indian Empire, he has alto been nominated to the Legislative 
Assembly. His son, 1 understand, is dead. 

Among my other appointments was that of Vice-Chairman of 
the District Board. At the meetings of the Board I used to meet 
Balm Joy Kh-sen Mukherjee of I'ttnrpara. then a very old man and 
completely blind. In spite of his infirmity he was very regular in 
his attendance, and gave hi-, opinion on all subjects under discussion 
with great vigour and precision. He used lo be attended by his sou, 
the late Baja ithen Babu- Peary Mohan Mukherjee, M.A., B.L., 
who although not a member ot the board, came to the meeting with 
exemplary filial piety, to ntt< nd upon and guide the footstep* of hi* 
blind old father. I have since then often met Raja Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee and have enjoyed his hospitality. Another person that 
I used to meet at the Meeting of the District Board waa Mr. F.II.B. 
Skrinc who was then l believe the Sub-Divisional Officer of Seram- 
{tore. He was full of “wise sno, and modern instance*.” One 
of Ins favoutite saying,- was “Ah the Duke of Wellington used to 
say a man of many c\< u-»e« i.- a man of no use." Whether tho 
Duke of Wellington i-ver actually mii- 1 so or not l do not know. 1 
have lereiiBv read pres-, iio'ices of a small book which Mr. Skrino 
has published. As far a*- I can under tand from the pte*s notice*, 
the hook -e“tn* to have been writ leu to induce good feeling and 
rapprochement between European-- and Indian-'. 

When an Act w*a>. tutrodired. by whi'h i mnuher of mufassil 

Municipalities other than that of (VcuM i wi-ie rmjmvvred to elect their 

own Chan man, I wn* th-only official wle» was elected as ( hiirmun 

♦ 

anywhere, of course 1 performed the ordinary duties of a Chairman 
and l need not describe them Imre m any detail, hut it will certainly 
be worth while to give a eonnocte 1 account here of my connection 
with the project for supplying filtered water to the Hughly-Chinsura 
Municipality which lasted for quite a number of year*. The want 
of a supply of good drinking water in Hughly-Chinsura as in many 
other Municipalities was felt for a long time. In a few other 
Municipalities it had been supplied by the generosity of a few wealthy 
Zemindars or in other way*. In Hughly-Ch insure we could not 
find any mean* of supplying it. When, however, the Hugbiy Jubilee 
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Bridge wee under construction, we came to know that works for the 
supply of filtered water to the men employed in building the bridge 
had been constructed at a comparatively small cost, on the opposite 
bank of the river, where the head quarters of the officers supervising 
the construction of the bridge were situated, and most of the workmen 
lived, and good potable water was being supplied to the latter. After 
some correspondence with the Chief Engineer of the bridge works, 
I and some of the Municipal Commissioners went and inspected the 
works. The Chief Engineer then, at our request, very kindly got 
rough plans and estimates (amounting so far as I can remember to 
Its. 7G,(KK>) prepared for a project for supplying drinking water to the 
(own of Huglily and Chiusura 

We then submitted a rejxnt to the Government, praying that 
the plans which we annexed to the report might be checked, and if 
approved sanctioned. In reply we were told that the plans ami 
estimates prepared by the Chief Engineer employed on the bridge 
works could not be ace opted, but Government would depute an 
Engineer to prepare regular plans and estimates. An Engineer 
accordingly came, and started an office, but for various reasons, which 
need not be stated here in detail, the work progressed very slowly, and 
unfortunately the Engineer died before he could prepare a complete 
project. 

After this there was a great deal of correspondence as to what 
Engineer should take charge of tin* papers and should complete the 
work. We were sent from pillar to post. The different Engineers 
to whom we applied all refused to have anything to do with it. At 
last, however, they were made over to someone : who it was, I can¬ 
not now remember. When lie had completed a project and sent to 
us a rough estimate amounting as far as I ran now remember to about 
a lakh and a half we found that at that time there was no chance 
of our being able to raise Mi«'h a large amount, and the matter was 
dropped for the time. 

The want of good,drinking water however continued to be felt 
very seriously. The ordinary people who lived near the river FI uglily 
drew their drinking water from it. although there was every possibility 
of its beiug contaminated. The higher officials, and a few other 
respectable people got tbeir drinking water from the filter supply in 
the district Jail, for which they bad to pay a pice or an anna (I cannot 
now remember which though I rather think it was the larger amount* 
as the price of each Ghara or pitcher of water and had besides to 
employ a man to take it from the Jail to their houses. The ordinary 
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people who lived at a distance from the river bank get their drinking 
water from tanks, most of which contained extremely unwholesome 
and contaminated water, totally unfit for drinking. There were two 
tanka, one in Hughly and one in Chinaora the water of which waa 
reserved for drinking, and wliieh were supposed to be protected ffoin 
contamination, but I do not think that even they were sufficiently 
guarded. 

Cases of cholera occurred frequently, and the fell disease spared 
neither rank, nor position, nor wealth. People who, one would 
suppose would be quite beyond the cholera bacillus, and who were 
supposed to take every care that every thing they consumed should 
be perfectly free from contamination, fell victims to it. There 
were some very tragic cases. Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of the 
Division, and his wife and sister-in-law all died in the course of three 
or four days. Mr. Bhauniik, Superintendent of Police, also died of 
Cholera. A District Engineer, also, 1 think, fell a victim. In the 
case of Mr. Barnard and his wife and sister-in-law, protracted 
enquiries were made to ascertain the cause of tho infection, but 
without suy definite result. The milk waa suspected and also 
the butter, and finally some jliarnns or dusters which hod been 
washed in the river which (lows past the Commissioner's house wore 
considered to have been infected and to have caused the diitaater. 
Things remained in this rendition fot some years till 1 entne back 
in 1905 as Magistrate-Collector of the district, and even for several 
years after that. In laet, all the deaths I have mentioned took 
place after 1905. hi U)i>7 or 1908 Sir Andrew Fiaser visited the 
district. An addrr-s was presented to him, with which I bad to do a 
great deal in drawing up. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to 
tsav that it was I who drew it up. At that time the formation of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and the imposition of a duty on jute 
imported into Calcutta was under discussion. It was represented in 
the address presented to Sir Andrew ‘Eraser, that the health and 
sanitation of Calcutta could never be anything like perfect until 
and unless measures were taken to improve the health and sanitation 
of the riparian towns with which the metropolis waa so intimately 
connected. We therefore prayed that a part of the money raised by 
the imposition of the duty on jute might be earmarked for expendi- 
tore in tbe towns situated on the two banks of (he Hughly. 

It will be seen that we were not selfish. We suggested a general 
and comprehensive scheme for the improvement of all Hie towns In 
the neighbourhood ; and I even now think that if something like our 
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scheme had been accepted, we should all have been the better for it, 
and Howrah and Maniktola, not to mention the riparian town* further 
away, would have been much improved just as much as Calcutta. 

[n reply to the address Sir Andrew said that the doty oo jute 
would be levied under the Calcutta Improvement Trust Act foe a 
partic ular purpose and a part of it could not be diverted for expends 
ture outside Calcutta. There the matter appeared to end ; but later 
on, in the evening when Hir Andrew entertained the officers of the 
district at dinner on board the * - Khotaa” he beckoned me to the 
seat next to his, after the ladies ha 1 left and adverting to the address 
said ” I was sorry 1 could not comply wi ll your prayer for the pay¬ 
ment for a part of the duty oo jute for the proposed waterworks at 
Huglily but supposing 1 made a grant of a lakh of rupees from 
(icvernmeiit fnnds, could you raise further sums and complete the 
works?” 1 said, “ I shall try my best and hope I shall succeed but, 
of course, I cannot be sure.” There the matter rested for the time. 

Sir Andrew proceeded in the llhotas next day to Seramporo and 
some of the local officers, myself among the number repaired down 
to Sornmpore and met him there. After the usual inspections, a 
conference was held about the proposed waterworks at Seram pore and 
Sir Andrew, I think, promised to make a grant of Its. 10 , 000 . I do 
not know very much about the Soramjioro Waterworks, the details 
of which were in the capable hand* ef the late Habu (later Baja) 
Kishon Mohan (roswami, M.A., II L , who was then the Chairman 
of the Serampore Municipality ; but Seram pore wa more fortunate 
than Hughly and rinnsurnh in one important reap' ct. The Head- 
works of the Howrah Waterworks were located 'n the Serampore 
Municipality, and Serampur could get the water it required from the 
Howrah Head-works without installing new head-works of its own 
and consequently i»s expenditure would he confined to the laying of 
pipes and the erection of hydrant* and the price of the water taken 
from the Howrah Head-works. Besides, Serampore is a more compact 
town thau Hughly and Chiustirah which struggles along for a length 
of about seven miles along the banks of the river, I have mentioned 
these facts to explain the disparity between the grants made to the 
two municipalities. To return however to Hughly and Chinsurah 
them was great jubilation among the Municipal Commissioners, when 
I communicated Sir Andrew’s generous offer to them ; they at once 
set about collecting the balance. They, or some of them, first of all 
made a pilgrimage to the house of the Law (or more correctly Lahaj 
Babua, as they are called in Cornwallis Street in Calcutta. I was 
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asked to join them so as to lend greater weight and emphasis to their 
representations, and haring the good of the people at heart, I readily 
did so. I may mention here that although the Law Babas now 
reside in Calcotta, they belong originally to Chtnsura, and in the 
matter of the waterworks they have shown great and exemplary, 
love for, and generosity towards, the town to which they originally 
belonged, although they no longer live there, as its inhabitants, 

I may also mention, that when the orection of waterworks for the 
towns was first discussed when I was Joint-Magistrate, Maharaja 
Durga Charan Law who was then the head of the family had promised 
a donation of ten thousand rupees. He was now dead and the family 
was represented l>y Baja Kristada* Law and Habn (now Kaja) Hrishi 
Kcsli L»w, When we went to them and fully explained our case 
they rose to the height of the occasion and at once promised to make 
the munificent contribution of Sixty-Five Thousand Rupees, Sub« 
eequentlv on a further representation they raised it to Eighty 
thousand. Otlu'r contributions were promised by local bodies and 
munificent and public spirited men, and preparations were commence % 
to set up the works. 

It should he mentioned here, however, that there was a great deal 
of opposition from various quarters. The people who lived along 
the bank of the ITughly said that they wanted no better water than 
they could get from the river, and it would be great hardship and 
injustice to them to compel them to pay a water rate, when they 
could get perfectly pure and " olesorne water from the sacred river 
which (lowed by their doors. <> ie gentleman, I think, said (hat he 
had a large number (tlur* or fifty, I cannot now remember which) 
of Jilhis or big pitchers alw.iys filled with water in his house, in 
which it settled down and became clear and limpid, so that he could 
get perfectly clear water even when the water in the river was 
turbid and muddy in the ramt>. It had. to be (minted out to him 
that other people were not so fortunate as he, and could not store 
up water in a number of jails or even in one. Public meetings 
had to be held to guide and instruct public opinion and the opposition 
gradually but slowly died down. Then the funds collected were 
found to be insufficient, and Government had to be approached more 
than once for additional grants. Some of these things happened 
after I had retired from the service and left Hugbly. Even the 
first grant of a lakh of rupees was not made when 1 was in the 
district. When an application was made for the payment of this 
amount, the Secretariat reported that they had no record of any 
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promise or offer of a lakh of rupees by Sir Andrew Fraser. The 
latter had retired from tbe service, and had left the country. The 
only other person who knew anything about the matter (viz., myself) 
had also retired though he was in the country. A reference was 
made to me, and 1 described the circumstances under which the 
offer hud been made at tbe dinner table oo board the Rhotas. I 
also said, that if there was any doubt about the matter, a reference 
might he made to Bir Andrew Fraser in Scotland. I do not think, 
however, that any reference was made. The amount was paid. 

From the alwve account it will be seen that although I had a 
great deal to do with tbe initiation and the early stages of the 
Hughly-Chiusurah Waterworks, I had nothiug whatever to do with 
the actual carrying out of the project, except that I was present 
when the situ of the head-works was selected. This is situated outside 
the boundaries of the Ilughly-Chinsurah Municijrality, and within 
those of (he neighbouring Municipality of Bansberia. It is situated 
much higher up the river than the Head-works of either the Calcutta 
or the Howrah Waterworks, and consequently the water supplied 
to the people of Ilughly and Chinsurah is purer and less liable to 
contamination from the outflow of septic tank, drains, Ac., than the 
water supplied to the inhabitants of tin* metropolis and of the sister 
town of Howrah. It was my esteemed friend the late Iiabu (later 
Rai Bahadur) Maheudra (’hand Mitra (then M.L.C.), who supervised 
tho completion of the works, and guided their fortunes through the 
various vicissitudes through which they passed with his accustomed 
tact and ability. I was invited to attend the ceremony of opening 
the works by Lord Carmichael, who was at that timo the Governor 
of the province, but was unahlo to he present. I may mention here, 
as a specimen of the way in which the memory of events is recorded 
and preserved in official documents that in the address which Ix>rd 
Carmichael delivered at the time, no mention was made of Rai 
Bahadur Muhendra Chandra Mitra or of my3elf or of any of the 
officers who had anything to do with the works, but the whole or at 
least the major part of the credit for carrying out the project, was 
awarded to the late Sir Frederick Duke, who bad about as much 
to do with it as the man in the moon. Of course, Lord Charmichael 
was in no way to blame. He had to accept the facta given to h»m 
by the Secretariat. 

I may mention here that I showed my manoacript of the pages 
about the waterworks to Rat Bahadur Mohendra Chandra Mitra 
and he informed me that they were correct, and in complete 
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•coord with his recollection** And the records in the Municipal Offiee. 
I may also mention tint I hove bed an opportunity of inspecting the 
head-works and of using the filtered water when I waa a guest Of 
my son-in-law Mr. 8. K. Ghose, M.A., I.C.S., in Chinaurah, when 
be was the District and Sessions Judge of the district. The benefits 
conferred by the waterworks are now universally acknowledged. The 
dread spectre of cholera has bean banished from the town, and there 
has been a great and marked improvement in the general health 
of the people. 1 have taken up some space in writing about the 
Imambera and the disputes between the Committee of Management 
and the Mutawalli Saiyyad Ashrafuddin Ahmed, and about the 
Hughly-Chinsurah Waterworks, and in doing so have referred to 
events which happened, when I went to Hughly a seoond time aa 
Magistrate-Collector, and even to some which happened after I had 
retired from the service. I shall now refer more briefly to some 
events which happened during my first stay in Hughly. 

TRMroiunv Tuansprb to Birbhum 

In 1884 or 1885 Mr. Piddisn who was then the Collector of 
Birbhum reported that crops had failed in certain parts of his district, 
and there was some fear of scarcity, if not of actual famine. Ha also, 
reported that his district was undermanned and he requested that 
an officer might be sent to help him. I waa accordingly temporarily 
deputed to Birbhum. I travelled over certain parts of the district 
with Mr. Fiddi&n and my impression was that the crops had not 
failed to any serious extent, and there was no real fear of any famine 
or even of any scarcity. I think I gave an expression to this 
opinion in some letters which I wrote to some members of my family 
at Hughly, and my cousin, the elder son of my mother's youngest 
sister, whom I have mentioned already, and who was then staying 
at Hughly, either himself wrote to some newspaper, or wrote to 
somebody who wrote to a newspaper that an officer who was deputed 
to Birbhum where scarcity bad been apprehended, had written that 
there was no likelihood of any scarcity. Mr. Piddian naturally did 
not like this, but there was no actual trouble between him and myself 
about it. The scarcity or famine did not materialize, anfi I left 
Birbhum before long. In the course of the viait to Suri fthe bead- 
quarter station of the Birbhum district) I first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. B. D. Gupta, I.C.8., who was then the officiating District 
■n<i gc f ri oB s Judge of the district. He very kindly asked me ft© 

s—lasop—rv 
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stay at bis house m bis guest, daring (be short time I would be at 
Sort and I gladly did so. We were together again when he was 
District mid Sessions Judge of Faridpur and I was the Magistrate 
and Collector of that district in 1887 and 1888. We became great 
friends, and continued to be so till his death, which mournful event 
took place about twelve years ago. I was never again posted to the 
district of Birbhom but I have paid one visit to Bampurhat which 
is its only outlying subdivision when my son-in-law Mr. 8. K. Ohose, 
I.C.S.f was the Sub-Divisional Officer there and later on several visita 
to the district when my son-in-law Mr. Q. 8. Butt, I.C.S., was the 
Magistrate-Collector of the district. 

(To be continued) 



•INDIA AND RESURGENT COLONIALISM* 

KaUALAXSHA BHATTAOHARm 

The year 1954 ia to take op freshly and confidently many of the 
unsolved iaanea of 1953. India renewa her activities and a m$pmk 
for an early recall of the UNO General Assembly has been her first 
appointment in the international sphere. The Indian Delegates 
last year in the U.N. Assembly's Trusteeship Committee took promi¬ 
nent port in the discussion and crossed swords with the delegates 
of the Colonial powers. India's solicitude for people under oolonial 
domination is understandable not merely beoause of the fact that she 
suffered all the evils of colonialism and imperial domination but help 
solution of the oolonial problem has become a very important plank 
in the foreign policy of Independent India. 

Long before the coming of Independence, India had recorded her 
voice in strong protest against any form of subjugation of one people 
by another. The Indian National Congress at its Haripura Session 
in 1938 declared : 

"World co-operation is impossible of achievement so long as the 
roots of international conflict remain and one nation dominates over 
another and imperialism holds sway. In order, therefore, to esteblieh 
world peace on an enduring basis imperialism and the exploitation 
of one people by another must end". Mrs. Vijay Laksbmi Pandit 
in an interesting AIR Broadcast—'How India moulds her foreign 
policy’, observed : 

"While India was occupied in s grave political struggle, our 
leaders were not unmindful of the feet that a clear statement of our 
objective was necessary not only for our own guidance but also is 
order to obtain the sympathetic understanding of the world. It was 
at this time that the fundamentals which still guide our foreign Policy 
were laid down. These were : 

(1) Opposition of Imperialism. 

(3) Support to all peoples fighting for freedom against 
oolonial rule. 

(3) Avoidance of foreign entanglements. 

(4) Desire for peace/ 


* fl»W«*Bref»t« ♦«v,Vsl.i,H«.lfafs*. 
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IHDIAW8 OVERSEAS 

India’* keen interest in colonial affairs is not exclusively for 
her stand in tbe U. N. Assembly but also because of a vast number 
of Indiana in oversea territories engaged in trade and commerce whose 
peace, progress and welfare are vitally involved in tbe oolonia! 
question. The total population of Indians abroad may roughly 
exceed four millions. In tbe Table below some figures avaitatye 
for Commonwealth countries and British colonies are given— 



Table 2 


Maine of Country. 

Indian pt puUtiou 

Date of Ritimate. 

Australia 

2.480 


Caoada 

1.465 

1041 

Newsstand 

1,110 

1946 

Booth-Africa 

8,58,738 

1951 

Southern ltbodeeia 

8.020 

194b 

Ceylon 

9,H4 ,827 

1053 ' 

Urttieb Malaya A Singapoi* 

6,04,608 

1947 

Kenya 

00.900 

1948 

Uganda 

35.000 

Ratimated * 

Tanganyika 

44,218 

1918 

Jamaica 

22.821 

1947 

Trinidad A Tobago 

2.14.177 

1948 

Britiah Guinea 

1,27.696 

I9AI 

Northern ithockua 

1,484 

1917 

The emigration of Indian labour dates back 

to the beginning 


the 10th century and the history of Indian emigration abroad reads 
almost like a 'romance’. And this tale of romance has been told by 
one of the staunchest fighters of freedom and Prime Minister of India 
who gives shape to India's political destiny to day. 

"How these Indians went abroad? Not even citizens of a free 
country, working under all possible disadvantages, yet they made 
good wherever they went. They worked hard for themselves and for 
the country of their adoption. They made good themselves and 
profiled the country they had gone to. It is a romance and it ia some¬ 
thing which India can be proud of and may I say of all those floor 
indentured labourers wjio went out ouder unhappy condition through 
their labour gradually worked their way op? It is also true that 
India is a country which tuspite of everything hae abounding vitality 
and spreads abroad. That naturally frightens others who may not 


• India—A Reference uawl, 1963» Ministry «f Infor m a t io n a Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India pp. 8,9. 

• According to ocoreeted ocmw figure*, 1963. 

• Ont of n total of S,000,000 people in Uganda. there ue itml 86,000 Indian an 
eetimate an tbe authority of Raia Mabaraj Singh, Govt, of India‘a termor reprereatetiv* in 
Baal Africa ia 1946. 
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have that vitality in them and they want to protect themselves 
against it" *. 


Racial myth in political arsna 

Racism has raised its ugly head formidably. The original 
coloured inhabitants in many colonies and Indians who have gone 
there had been handicapped by the white minority under every form 
of social and political taboos. It is regrettable that some nations 
which were erstwhile champions of democracy should subscribe to the 
theory of racial superiority and outrival even the Nazis in the exeou- 
tion of this destructive policy. Unesco as the most competent inter- 
national institution to launch a campaign against race prejudice declar¬ 
es in its preamble : "the groat and terrible war which was now ended 
was a war made possible liy the denial of the democratic principles 
of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men and by the 'pto- 
pagatinn, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races". The group of Scientists 
meeting in lt>51 in response to an invitation of Unesco agreed that 
none of the scientific evidence of the past 150 years provided any 
biological reason for limiting the principle of equality, on the other 
hand, "biological studies lend support to the ethic of universal brother¬ 
hood, for man is born with drives towards co-operation and unless 

these drives are satisfied men and nations fall ill.. . 

. Every man is a pore of I hr rant went, a part of the mam beoausc 

he is involved in mankind Inspite of the expert scientific findings 
on the biological foot of race and the myth of race, racial hatred in 
its crudest form ts let ioose in the African continent and in varying 
degree elsewhere. The Malan Government has thrown overboard all 
the canons of democracy and most flagrantly has been breaking the 
successive directions of the UNO by reducing vast number of coloured 
population to an ignoble status of political Xml economic subordination/ 
The decision of the former Labour Government of Britain to banish 
the native chief Seretse of Bechuana land who married an English 
woman was literally a concession to the Boutb African policy. Dr. 

* Aa «md of Nebra's epmob Aliwwl si lbs Co aa U t o a at Assswblj (Lffiststore) 
Naw MU, Dtcmobar 4,194? lsdtfsodaoc* a ui altar pp. 900. 

* Tba Ban qaeatim io M oA ara 8c>«>cs . Tba Baca oofloapt, Basalt* oi as tnqsky, 
Odmco, Paris (Oodrriba* tutor). 

7 8ae. IV Report of tbs O.K. Cammimtom at Inquiry law tbs rasiai ritaalfoo 
ia South Allies TV Sntb Africa# liMiaiMwr Isgisiat**# A rialaianliw utrasum 
eaaiiea tritb tbs preauaMsof lbs O.N. Auttb aoomrjr to lbs f mipsni of iotafaatfaaal 
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Mousa Sbabaudar, the delegate of Iraq told the 60-nation special 
political committee of the General Assembly on December 3, 1963 
that in Booth Africa racial discrimination took a legal form but 
elsewhere on the continent it was practised without written laws. 
It is pertinent, in this connection, to note that in the newly elected 
Parliament of the Central African federation, the “race partnership* * * 
policy of Sir Godfrey Huggins has won for him 24 out of 26 elected 
seats whereas the confederate party which advocates segregation 
policy on Sooth African line got one seat only. 

India's Fuekdom—Fount op Inspiration 

The struggle for the freedom of India—a classic land of colonial 
and imperialist domination had profound and far reaching significance. 
India’s crusade against colonial corrosion was also for ‘ ushering in a 
social order where justice and equality of opportunity shall be assured 
to all people.’ The emancipation movement in India was also a 
challenge to theory mid practice of racial discrimination.* 

As early aa 20th January, .1040, New Delhi became the venue 
of a 19-nation conference on Indonesia to give a fitting reply to the 
dying imperialism which might disintegrate and wreck the slowly 
growing forces for a mighty world edifice. In the words of Mr. 
Nehru, Chairman of the conference, it was a challenge to the spirit 
of mao and to all the Progressive forces of a divided world and if 
this challenge was not met effectively, then the consequences would 
affect not merely Indonesia but Asia and the entire world India 
owes unstinted allegiance to the UNO—a symbol of one world and 
India’s prime Minister in his address to the United Nations General 
Assembly at Pans, November 3, 1918 made it elear that India could 
hardly reconcile to the view that this world organisation should 
tolerate auy further the doctrines of (olonialism and racial arrogance 
by any power, great or small. 1 ’ 

Spectacularly vast changes have already come over and India has 
been given place of confidence and prestige in the comity of Nations. 

* To work with 6,000,000 Alikui to form i tnalti-nwu] stele. 

* GF. The Congnws working committee Keonlntion* on coioni*! domination and 
racial discrimination, New Datht, Oac. 6, The Stetaamao, Northern India lm, Doc. 
7, IMA 

M For tbs foil preaidaotia! lyaacb, Sao, ’Crisis in Indonesia’ la day radiate and 
After pp 388...886- 

u CP. "Grant oanntiiro like India who haw (Mated out of tho ootenal Mans do 
not MMtiw it psMibh that other conatrioa should remain nndar Um fob of colonial 
jab’’ - An axtraot from Nekrn'i addiwa to tha TO Gemml Atetmhty, Faria, IMA 
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To-day aha counts increasingly in world Affairs and Alia mao? difficult 
and extra-ordinarily delicate raise in the play of international {nUtka 
Along with her magnificent success, she remembers the promised 
task of helping the suffering brethren of Africa to their rightful 
positions* Mr. Nehru inaugurating the African Students' Association 
(India) exhorted the future leaders of Africa to oonsider the effioaoy 
of the peaceful method of struggle as adopted in India, and its 
application, according to him, oould yield results in Africa. Other¬ 
wise there was every “ prospect of Africa going through a welter of 
blood and thereby losing a generation or two before it starts on its 
constructive and creative career 

Rrcrmt Prhfoiuiancr op Biurtan Colonial Police 

The fundamental aim of British colonial policy, says Mr* Kenneth 
Bradley, an authority on colonial affairs, is to help the dependent 
territories to attain Self-Government within the Commonwealth, 
meanwhile pursuing the economic and social development of those 
territories so that it keeps pace with their political advance. The 
deteriorating colonial African situation of late is a sad commentary 
on the declared British colonial policy.’* It ia worthwhile that those 
who stand for the solidarity and progress of the Commonwealth 
should cry a halt to the policy practised at present. The colonial 
tussle in Africa is one of the outstanding events of the post-war period 
fraught with grave consequences. The vote of censure, 14 however, 
in the British House of Commons was rejected by 801 votes to 272 
and Mr. Lyttelton's stock stood higher as a result of the debate 
and the labour party, the sponsor of the censure motion, had suffered 
a rebuff because ooionial problems, the debate showed, were largely 
the legacy of actions taken by the former Labour Government. 

The colour prejudices displayed during the Queen's (Elisabeth 
II) tour in Bermuda had been disheartening to the 60 P.C. of 


tlr. Nibrn'i inaugural speech, New Delhi, December 88, INI. 

tf) The suspension at the Bnlieb Galas eoostitaUon. A tbree-mM earn- 
mission with Sir Jerne* Ibibetieoa ee chairmen |e at work I* isaaire into 
tbs reasons outlined to the 18,000 word-Bapart of H.M.G leedtof to the 
break down of the oonslita tiros) machinery. 

Ill) The deposition sad deportation of the Kshak, the whits paper seye, 

they ignored ail warning to avoid a hand—oo ooodiot on the independents 

(fill IV competitive elaagbter of Kenyans enreonged by Aosneial 
mart Martial of Captain Grifitho. 

* Oeaenre motion on “ Political handling of the ooionial problem by the 
ootoaiel Seeretary and Government is yet npothar «g—gin of mishsnJftog " 
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Bermuda'* coloured population a* it had been quite embatrearing to 
the Queen herself .** It is bightime, if the concept of the Common* 
wealth «o brilliantly portrayed by the Queen in her Christmas 
Message, ** 1958, is to remain a reality, Her Majesty's Government 
should lend patient hearing to what other Commonwealth stalwarts 
say for its betterment. 

The two Empires 

Britain is, what Lord Milner once described, the heart of the 
two Empires. A schism has grown already between Britain's 
colonial Empire and Commonwealth. The tendency of the two to 
grow apart was of course marked some decades ago. Bat if the 
process of schism between the two is allowed to grow unabated, it 
will undermine ultimately the stability of both. “We must not”, 
to quote Lord Milner again, “fall into the error of thinking that 
because the problems of two Empires are so diverse, they are uncon- 
nected and therefore continue to neglect the many ways in which 
our efforts to solve them may be dovetailed and mutually suppor¬ 
ting.” " 

Surprisingly enough, the mildly phrased utterances of Mr. Nehra 
on colonial questions irriUte the noble Lord* and the great Com¬ 
moners. In the House of fjords, fjord Wintvrton, on July, 7, 19511, 
asked Mr. Nehru to refrain from giving gratuitous advice to the 
British Government as how to avoid trouble in Africa. '* 

The error to which many like Lord Winterton are victims is 
that of “ rigidity and want of imagination”. They should be re¬ 
minded of a famous remark of Burke.— 

“ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and 
a great Empire and little minds go ill together ”. 


I* (a) In Bermuda where lbe Queen went diet on her Commonwealth toar where 
etao the welfare of the free world were diactimed by (be Bis Three Power*, 
no coloured member waa allowed to meet or dine with her patty. Id Canberra. 
Mr. Harrieon., Minister-in-eh*rg» of the Royal Tonr mvle, on the otherband 
arrangement for the aborigine* to meet the Queen during her Anetraliao tour. 

(t) Sir Prank Mo Defid, the coloured preaideot of a (Rate Coaoctl waa nfiwf 
hotel aoootn mode two on racial grounda {a Bermuda. 

*• "The Common wee 1th bean no reemhlanoa to the Empire of the past 

It ie an extremely aew ooooapt i oo built on the big beet qualitiee of the *pirit 
of moo—fneadehip, loyalty and deaira for freedom ead peeee” 

Queen'* Chriatmaa Meaaage, Aooklend, Dae. 8*. IMS. 

U Aa footed by Sir Edward Qrifg in bia — ** The Britiab Commonwealth 
ita place in tba aervico of the world". 

* Mr. Nehru addmaatof the A.I.C C. mooting at Agra, July 8, 19S1 mid, 'cruelty 
and aponaetaa war* practiaed in Africa, people am treated aa chattel* or aa 
wild enamels. It thia continued modi longer, Africa wtyld ha ahlaso 


BUDDHIST SECTS IN CHINA* 

Dr. Arokulobandh* Barruo, M.A., L.L.B., Ph.D. 

Ltcturer m Pali and Samkrit, UmvartUg Cotloga of ArU 

After the parinirvSna of Buddha dissension arose among the 
monks with regard to the interpretation of the principles of Vlnaya 
(discipline) which ultimately led to the origin of different sects in 
Indian buddhism. We ate told that as many as twenty sects or more 
came into being within a few hundred years of the demise of the Great 
Teacher 1 —although some of them disappeared shortly after their 
appearance. But with regard to the origin of the sects in Ghina the 
case has been different and more than ten sects came into existence 
there in course of time*. 

China first got Buddhism from Tndin in the first century A.D., 
but later through many of her pilgrims and of Indisn missionaries she 
sublimated. Ilinayana win widely prevalent there up to the 4th 
century A IX. but from the 5th century onwards, with the coming of 
Kumarajivs, Paramitrtha. Jinaguptu, Bodhidharma (Tamo) and other 
Indian scholars, it receded to the background, giving place to Mali&* 
yana which subsequently became the most popular religion in Chin*. 
Since then the Chinese who were imbued more with morality and 
ethics began to take deep interest in the study of the Mahiytna 
doetriuee propounded in its literature. Some of them busily devoted 
themselves to the Mudy of their exoteric aspect, while some others 
their esoteric aspect and these, we are told, led to the evolution of 
sects (tsung) and their branches in Chinese Buddhism*. Thus the 
formation of Buddhist sects (tsung) in China was not due to the result 
of any disruptive forces, hut was due .rather to dogmatic tenets for* 
mulated by diffetent teacher* from different well-known works. “The 
establishment of sects", observes W. M, Mr govern 4 , °in the early 

'find si the Ail-Indie Oriental Contannot, Abnte iabed, October, IMS- 

1 Ytmaktmi Mgeo~8ff(rmt of Boddhthc Thought, pa. 100, 101} BrettM— 
fjif* of Buddha, dipt. ti, pp. 101-000 end N. Dutt-keWp Hitl&rg of the Af road of 
Boddkum and Baddhiti Schoolt, p. 0M, rfcart. 

* lMkin *—Chnutf Buddkum, pp ISM; EIHo t~~Hmduitm and Daddktim, eoL TfT, 
pp. SOW; Jboo«<m-*9»W*wf China, pp. $2#; Uag/soarn—lntradnalton la Mahagana 
Bnddhtm, pp, tOfff; 8» under t—Fp«rhr in Bnddhiat aitiorg, Appendix. V ; 3 B. Preta— 
Tha Pilgrimaga of Buddhism, pp. STflf; Bnegelogaadia Siniaa, pp, 70, 78; HilsslkM 
(Maeenepp De* Buddbtame in Indian and inferneneetw usd te bene ter men etner «r tfteuaf 
■rcbifion. Berlin and ZSrieb. ISOS, pp. ISM. 

1 Bdttne—Cbtarae Baddkiim, pp. Mlf, flutnln—ff««ef« tan Baddkiam, pp, Sg, 
SO. 

* in In tnia e fi en to Uakagtnn Bn ddk iam, p, OSS. 
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days of Chinese sod Japanese Buddhism was accomplished in a very 
peculiar manner, and was largely based upon (he translation of certain 
books or groups of books”- De Groot* tells us that 'the sects were 
organised in typical Asiatic form; combining an aristocratic and hierar¬ 
chical form with democratic features’. The growth of the various 
sects with their branches in Chinese Buddhism amply demonstrates 
that Buddhism became a living force in the national life of China for 
years, superseding the then religious of the country—although a few of 
them were transported to China and were elaborated by the Chineae 
genius there. The different sects with their branches, with fevqppxcep- 
lions, that flourished in China have ceased to exist now. The follow¬ 
ing are the different sects with their subdivisions :— 

(1) The Chao-tsung (Dbyftna sect)—was established by Bodbi- 
dharma, better known in China as Tamo and in Japan Daroma, in 
China abotit 527 A.D. He was a prince of Southern India and waa 
the twenty eighth patriarch of the Buddhist order in India and the 
first in China. In his youth he became a monk and was initiated into 
the Dbyftna or contemplative form of Buddhism by Prajfifttara. After 
his teacher’s death he succeeded him and worked tremendously for 
about sixty years (o popularise the Dhyiina (chan) teachings among the 
educated class of people. Subsequently be sailed for China and 
reached Canton in South China in 520 A.l). The Kmporor Wu*ti 
who was a devout Buddhist first received him very warmly at his capital 
at Nanking. But finding that the emperor was not able to understand 
the exposition of his doctrines, Bodhidharma left the capital and went 
to North China. He spent the rest of his life in the Sh&o-lin monas¬ 
tery, near Lo-yang, deeply absorbed in contemplation with his face to 
the wall for nine years, for which he was called 'Wall-gazing brah¬ 
min’*. He also possessed supernatural powers and we are told that 
he crossed the Blue River by means of a broken reed on his way to the 
north. This is only an instance in point. Much instances might be 
multiplied and need not be cited here.* 

The Chinese word chan comes from the Ssnskrit dhyiina (medita¬ 
tion) and the Chan-tsung, as the name of the sect implies, insists on 
ehan (meditation) as the most effective method of attaining turn 

1 Stelsrisnim ini RtUgiw ptrttcntion is ftiss, pp. 900ff. 

* !>. T BnaaM—Th* J5**» Bwl of BwMttun in J. P. T. 8.. 1900-07, pp. 11, IS; J. B. 
P» ill—TO# Ptlgrimmg* of Bttdikitm tnd Bnddkut piJpriaMff, pp. *90, 981 eai P. C. 
BipM-initi wf CSms, pp. 107-109 

* P. C. Btsohi—fwlts smf CJkiM, p. 100; Omfspmsaf of Zrm MttiM 

t* Ckim, Peiping, 1889; K. L. R#icfcsft—Article in dteti RmrOr, Dir., 1904, pp. Bt< 
SOB ttttM; Bm uIw i Kf o r kt m MAM kiS»), pp. 1871. 
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insight. In other words, meditation, according to this seot, leads to 
the attainment of true enlightenment, the essence of Buddhism. Prac¬ 
tice of yoga (meditation) for attaining complete control over the mind 
(citta) was in vogue in China from very early times. Numerous tree* 
tiaes on yoga (meditation) were translated into Chinese during the And 
centuries of the Christian era. A considerable number of tesla dealing 
extensively with dhy&na (meditation) and samiMhi (concentration of 
mind) was further rendered iuto Chinese towards the beginning of the 
5th century A.D. These translations further evoked keen interest in 
the study of the yoga (meditation) among the Cbiuese Buddhists and 
were most studied by them 1 . 

The origin of the Buddhist sects in China, as we have already 
seen, is based on authoritative works ami the principles of the Cban- 
tsung (Dhyana sect) are contained mainly in such well-known works as 
the Larikdvatiira Sutra, VajraMtnddki, Vajrachcdiktl and the 
PrajHajklrantiUi sutras. It teaches that we must focus all our 
attention towards the realisation of enlightenment, the essence 
of Buddhism, and meditation alone teads to its attainment. It 
discards blind acceptance of scriptural authority ns it enslaves the 
mind and hinds it. Further, slavish imitation serves as a potent 
factor in retarding progress and indigenous growth towards healthy 
and normal lives. It also deprecates worship of images and priest¬ 
craft. According to it the Buddha is in the heart of tuan. The 
following line- sum up the fundamental principles of chan (dbyine) 
Buddhism 

'* A special transmission outside the scriptures ; 

No dependence upon words and letter* ; 

Direct (minting at the soul of man ; 

Seeing into one's nature aod the attainment of 

Buddhism.** * 

(2) The T’ien-t'ai tsung is next in importance to Cban-tsung 
(Dhyana sect) in China. It is also - known as Ft-hua in China and 
in Japan as Tendai. It was named after the monastery T’ien-t'ai, 
bearing the same name as the group of hills in the province of 
Chebkiang, where the founder resided. 

The T*ien-t*ai-tsung originated with the distinguished teacher 
Chih-ch'i-yeh towards the end of the sixth century A D. and flouri¬ 
shed in the following centuries. Chili-CU'i-yeh was horn In Ho-yeb- 
chu'an in 531 A D. and entered the Buddhist SeAgba when only 

* J. Prip-MoUtr— Ckhutt Buddkul MntutUriet, p, *0. 

> D. T. 8uaki~f«Mpi t» Ztn Buddkitm, p. 1M. 
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17 years old. He lived in Nanking and was held in high esteem 
by the people there. Subsequently he retired to the lonely spot 
close to the beautiful range of hills called the T’ien-t’ai in the province 
of Chehkiang. In 597 A.D. he died * while sitting cross-legged and 
giving instruction to bis followers’ in bis lovely monastery, leaving 
behind a good number of adherents to carry on his great mission in 
life.’ 

Chib-cb’i-yeh has his own form of philosophy. His view is 
closely related to the Madhyaroika of N&garjuna who lived in the 
2nd century A D. Like Nagarjuna be udvocated the middle path and 
believed in the two kiuds of truth. “In reality this sect'*, says 
W. M. Mcgovern ”, “is the consummation of the Madhyamika 
tradition, and represents the stronghold of the transcendental 
philosophy.” Chih-ch'i*yeh‘s moral system is not so original. He 
based his system mainly on the teachings of the Mahuyana giving 
new interpretations to some of the terms to suit his own purpose. 
It had always been the supreme endeavour of Chih-ch’i-yeh to bring 
forth a harmony of teachings of the diverse sects and to strike a new 
and comprehensive Buddhism fot u ptoper understanding of his 
followers—the result has been tin* pantheistic realism. In other 
words, Ins primary object had been to achieve a fusion of different 
teachings into an admirable integration and it must he borne in mind 
that this is one of the fundamental postulates of ludian moral c/m- 
sciousness. By his ceaseless service, magnificent sacrifice and 
steadfast devotion to highest ideals, Chih-ch'i-yeh had demonstrated 
how the spirit of fusion and synthesis brought in could work well 
to the advantages of all. This unquestionably earned for hint the 
right to be called one of the great patriarchs of China and also made 
bis great sect greater still. Thin poet extonded its influence not only 
throughout China but into Jajiati and the synthesis expounded by 
him is still followed by ti e monks of Japan. 

(3) The Luh-tsung (Vinaya sect)—is another sect of importance. 
Towards the early C»tli century A.D. it was followed by T&o-sOen, 
a distinguished disciple of Hhuen-chuang. It is also known as the 
Nan-shan-luh-i-nau-shan, a mountain in the province of Shensi where 
the founder resided. It is still one of the two most important sects 
of the present day —the other being the Chan-tsung (Dbyana sect) 


1 P. 0. Bsgstu —1 min ami China, p lit; Bdkia*— Chtnsss Buddhism, f 179; 
P.Um *—and BuMkt*m, Vol. Ill, p. 310; K J. Oaundan—Bpecks in Buddhist 
Hitfory, p. ISO. 

* An tntradmetwn to M ah a fana Buddhism, p. SOS. 
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mentioned above—end a large proportion of the Chinese monasteries 
belong to either sect. * In the 8th century A..D, it area taken by a 
Chinese monk to Japan where it is known as the Riteu. It lays 
much stress on morality and discipline of its adherents. In other 
words, it lays much emphasiR on the scrupulous observance of the 
rules of the Vinaya by its followers. 

T&o-sQen founded his dogmatic system on the Vinaya of the 
Dharmagupta sect, otherwise known as tbe Hsu-fen-lOh (Caturvarga 
vinaya). * It is the most authoritative code of disciplinary rules 
regulating the life of the monks. Monks of this sect must owe 
obedience to all these rules and some of them are obeyed 
even at present by those belonging to other sects in China. 
For instance, the monastic life of China is regulated by the 250 
disciplinary rules of the Chidh-pau (Priltunoksa) of the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya. Monks belonging to ail the sects promise obedience to all 
these rules during the ordination ceremony. We learn from Do 
Groot* that the Pratimoksa Sutra of the Dharmagupta sect is used 
in all the monasteries of China even at present. Relevant portions 


were subse<ju« nlly extracted Irom this RsA-fan-liUi (Caturvargq^innya) 
and constituted separate texts with &c|Mrate titles for the convenience 


of the monks. 

Tao-Suen was also a great writer. He wrote numerous works. 
They are mostly concerned with biography, history, philosophical 
discourses and the like. He trained a large number of his followers 
who continued the work after his death and it was during the T’ang 
dynasty this sect produced a number of distinguished writers.* 

Lastly, the founder of this sect was of the opinion that discipline 
was of particular iimportance for the formation of character which 
was most useful for the religious life. He advised all those around 
him how to create a sense of discipline among themselves. His sect, 
therefore, differs from others in this that it lays much stress on the 
code of disciplinary rules which others are much lacking in this 
regard. "It is hardly a sect," says J. B. Pratt,* "in the same 
sense as the others, for it has no special doctrine, hut confines 
itself purely to the training of monks in the monastic discipline." 


K. L. fioirfcoll —Tfotk and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism, Cb*f>. XI, Sbtngfasl, 

tost. 

* Nsofie't CoUtofM, No 111?. 

1 Code dm Mshift** cn Chins, p.8. 

* W. M. llcfowm— dm Introduction (o Mshsfsnn Buddhism. 

* i. B. Pt«U—T tf PUfimspt of Buddhism end s Buddhist Pilfrimsgt, p.Vth. 
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Thin sect extended its influence inoti in the provinces of Ktsngsu 
and Chekiang.* It aurvive* even todsy. 

(4) The Teid-tbu-t sung (Pore Lend Beet)— is another sect of 
importance in China. Tt is also known as the Iden-tsung (Loins 
sect) or the Tden-tbob£ng-eb , ocbao-rn6n (the short cut to the pure 
land' or the Amidst Sect—the term Amidst is from the Japanese 
Amida which stands for 8kt. Amitibha. It was established by 
Hni-ynan in the 4th century A. D. He was a native of North Shan-si 
and a disciple of T&o-an In his early life he was a serious student 
of Taoism, the founder of which was Lao-ts6u. He wanted to go to 
the south, the stronghold of Taoism, to continue the study vigorously 
but on account of political troubles he had te stay at Chang-ngan, 
a centre of great intellectual life. He studied different branches 
of Buddhist scripluies there, and subsequently shifted to Lu~shan 
from which this sect is also called Lu shan sect. He founded 
a Buddhist institution theie for the propagation of religion, which 
attracted a large number of scholars—both Chinese and Indian. 
Among noted Tndiun scholars u ention may be made of Bnddhabhadra, 
Jinagupta, Buddhaya&i and the like who tiablated a number of 
impurtflht work * into Chinese there.* 

This sect compares favourably with the Japanese Jodo sect 
which also teaches salvation through faith in Amida (Arnitabha). 
J. B. Pratt,* however, {joints out that ‘there is no sect in Japan 
exactly continuous with this, but in doctrine it ia the forerunner of 
four Japanese sects, namely, the Jodo, Bbin. Jishu, and Yut-.su 
Nernhutsu.' Although this sect originated with Hui yuan, it was 
Shsn-tbUii, known in Jnjmn as Zen do, who further developed it and 
pro|>agate 1 1 the new teachings extensively towards the end of the 
6th and beginning of the 7th century A I>. He is, therefore, regarded 
as the second founder of the sect. 

The Tsid-thu-tsung iPure Land sect) arose and developed in 
China whence it spread to Japan later on. It reached its acme of 
influence during the Yflan and Ming dynasties. 4 It exercises great 
influence even at the present day in China and Japan. Tt has 
introduced the cult of Ainit&bha*—a conception quite unknown to 


* R. F. Jhtmatoa-Buddkut China, p.W. 

* P. 0. lUjtchi —India and China, p.toS 

* Tht Pitgnmagr of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage, p. 38®. f». 8. 

* J. P. Mtflff-Omw Buddhist Monasteries, p. 66 

1 Ooa at Ike ftrt RucMhM who roba is tki wort—for further mfbrMotuw. tide, 
JbootloB— Buddhist China, pp. (M ff. 
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the primitive Buddhism. It teaches that mere faith in Araitibha and 
the repetition of hia name ensure rebirth in the Western Heaven. 
In other words, it teaches that evangelical doctrine which teaches 
salvation by grace and faith. The followers of this sect even believe 
that one may be reborn in the Western Paradise by taking once 
only the name of Amit&bba at the moment of death. This belief 
in the efficacy of repeating the holy name is also current among the 
followers of other religions even today. For instance,, the followers 
of Vaisnava religion believe that the repetition of the holy name of 
Kfttta is a great religious act. We are told that a section of the people 
of China at the time felt the need of some simpler teachings than 
those provided by the Chan, T’ien-t’ai aud the like. This extreme 
form of devotional Buddhism could, therefore, make a great appeal 
to the people. Further, there is Taoist inflnenoe in the teachings 
of Tsin-thu-tsung (Pore Land Sect). 1 Thus this sect, ‘ far from 
being a transplanted Indian school of Buddhism, was a definite contri¬ 
bution of the Buddhists in China.' 

(5) The Hua-yen-tsung (Avatamsaka sect)— is another sect that 
arose and flourished in China in the f»th and 7th centuries A.D. It 
is nlso*known as the Hua-yen-hhien-shou-lsang-yi hhien-shou—the 
posthumous title of the third patriarch of this sect. In the 8th 
century it was introduced into Japan where it is known as the Kegan 
t-ect. It ascribes its origin to the great scholar Ativaghosa, recognising 
him as its first patriarch—Nfigiirjuna, the founder of the M&dhyamika 
system, being the second.* But strictly speaking, Nu-thufa-sQ was 
really the founder and first patriarch of this sect. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Chih-che-ta-shih, the founder of T'ien.t’ai and died in 640 
A.D. 

We are told that it is the doctrine of the Yog’ic&ra school that 
was responsible for the origin and development of the Hua-yen-tsung 
(Avatamsaka sect) in China just as it is tbe’doctrine of tha M&dhya- 
mika for the T’ien-t'ai sect. In other words, the Yogac&ra bas been 
the parent of the Hua-yen sect just as tbe M&dbyamika of the T*ien- 
t’ai/ '"This sect", says Mcgovern,* "plays tbe same relation to tbe 
Yog&cirya (Yogicara) sect as Tendai does to tbe MAdhyaraika." It 
is a philosophic *ect. It maintains that ‘the universe is tbe manifes¬ 
tation of tbe one Great Spirit*, tbe corresponding Sanskrit expression 

1 MthiS- Truth Hi Trsdtttem t* Ckinetr Buddhbm, Ctutp. V. 

* Ysmsksani OCgtaSgtlewts of BtuUhitUc Thought, p. 987. 

* ibid. 

* A» tutrodoetuMfc Mokopoo* Bmddhim, p. 100. 
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being “ekadttftntergatadharraaloka'’, which literally means the ‘One 
Mind in which is included the whole of the universe'. It is based 
on the well-known T&-f&ng-kwang-fo-bna-yen*ching (Mshivaipuly*. 
buddhivstamsskisiitra or Bnddhavatamsafca-mahi vaipulya-e&tra) 
which is the principal scripture of this sect. 

This sect was popular and powerful in China at one time but it 
lost its popularity and influence later on with the revolt that it has 
but few followers ar present—it is extinct as a separate sect. It has. 
however, to its credit several works written by its distinguished 
followers. It has, therefore, no mean achievement in the world of 
Buddhist scholarship and its influence will ever remain amongst the 
Chinese. 

(6) The Fa-cha-Uung (Dhsrrnalaksana sect)- is another sect 
that was introduced into China towards the latter part of the 6th 
century A.D. by Hiuen-Tsang on his return from India. It it also 
known as the Tzii-«‘n-tMing or the Wei-shih-cha-hsiao ch'ien from the 
Ch'tag-wei shili, its pr ncipal work. 1 It was introduced into Japan 
in 6'»f> A.D. and was the first of the Chinese Buddhist sects to enter 
there. It etill exists in Japan. But it has, however, become extinct 
in China now. • 

The Fa cha-tsung is essentially a philosophic sect. It is rather 
a spiritualization of the philosophy of the Vogaciira school “This 
plays the same relation”, observes Megovern,' "to the Yogsc&rya 
(Yogficara) school as the San-ron sect (Three fl&stra sect), does to the 
M&dhyamikas, and just aa the Tendai (T'ien-t’ai) sect flourished at 
the expense of the San-ron (Three ftastra sect), so did the Kegan 
(Avatntmmka) school flourish at the expense of the Hosao (Dbsrma- 
Iskpana) school inspite of the great prestige and influence of Genjo 
(Heuan-chusng) who left his mark on the teachings of the other 
schools.” The Ch'fing-wei-shih.lun (Vifijaptirnatrata«iddhi>&str«) is 
the principal work of this sect. It repudiates the belief in the reality 
of the objective world, maintaining that citta (cittamatra) or vijfiina 
(vijfianamStra), better known aa the Alayavijfiina, is the only reality* 
It teachea subjective idealism—only thougbt real. The Mahiy&na- 
sutralaipkara containing, as it does, the revelations, made to Asahga 
by Maitreya, also represents the views of this sect. 

With Hiuen-Tsang's death this sect did not die out. His follow- 
era went on propagating the teachings with greater seal after 

1 KHiot—amf Bnddkism, Vat. IT I, p. US. 

* its fatorfaetw* to Jfsksyass BmMWhi, p. Et. 
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hie death. Special mention is to be made of Kui-ld who did much 
for its propagation. He is ‘still regarded as the best exponent of 
this philosophy in the Far East*. 

(V The 8an4an-tsung (The Three Slttlrs sect)—came into 
being in China in the early 5th century A.D. It was Kom&rajiva 
who was mainly responsible for its introduction into China. It ia 
based on his translations of the three fundamental works—the 
Mldhyamika&t$tra and Dv&ds&nikSya&Htra of Nigftrjona and the 
OatuhHataka or datasistra of Aryadeva for which the sect is known 
as the San-lnn-tsung (The Three Siistra seel). It is also a phi lose* 
phic sect and ‘represents the extreme of Mshayanism*. It teaches 
the doctrine of ftiinyata and is thus a continuation of the Indian 
Midbyamika school. In (125 A.D. it was introduced into Japan where 
it is known as the San-ron sect. It is, however, dead both in China 
and Japan at present. 

(8) The Ch’£ng«»hih«tsung (Salynsiddhi sect)—is another sect 
that arose in China in the early 5th century A.D. The noted Indian 
scholar Kumnrajlva was also responsible for the introduction of it 
in Chins. It is based on Kmurirajlva's translation of the Ch'&ng-shlh* 
lun (Satjasiddhi 4a«tra)' of Harivnrnian and as such, it is known 
ae the Ch’Ang-ahih-tMing (Satyasiddhi sect). In the early 7th century 
A.D it entered Japan where it is known as the Jujitsu sect. It has 
completely died out both in China and Japan now. "In both Chins 
tnd Japan", observes Mcgovern,* “this school has never had a 
separate existence, but wa« incorporated in the San-ron sect (The 
Three Skstra sect)." 

Like the San lun-taung (The Three Sastra sect) it ia also a 
philosophic sect. It teacher Sunyavfida (the doctrine of of unreality). 

(9| The ChQ-shd-tMing (The Ko6a sect)—is another sect that 
originated in China with Hiueu.Tsang in the 6th century A.D. It 
is based cn Hiuen-Twing’s truncation of the Abhidharrnakofa&stra 
of Vasubandbu froo’ which the sect is often called (he HotU 
sect It is known a* the Kueba wet in Japan where it was introduced 
in the Vtb century A.D. It became extinct shortly after its introduc- 
tion into China and Japsn. 

The Chii-shA-taung (Kosa sect), bawd as it is on the Abhidharma- 
koKa&stra, is thus a philosophical sect of the Hfnay&na Buddhism. 

1 Iimi tnuuliM iota Chinese If Ktnn4raftts ia 117-18 A.D. (or 407*18 A.D.). 
It contains SC fssc«sli consisting rf 390 d»inters— Nnojw's rst*tflgiM», Ho, 1374, T* stjaia 
in Chines* only—tbs float krit srigml is lost fo ■*. 

* is tmtwdncUom (o Ifsksgsus Hiddhum, p 308. 
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ft teaches semi-materialism. According to it, itman (self) is unreal 
while the skandhas Hhe five constituents of a being) are real. 
This sect ‘ represented the best scholastic tradition of Indtq more 
adequately than any other Chinese sect.' 

(10) The Mi-tsung (lit. the Secret sect)—is another sect that 
was introduced into China by an Indian monk Vajrabodbi in the 
early 8th century A.D. It is also known as the ChAn-yen-tsung 
(lit. true word sect). It corresponds to the Indian Man tray Una or 
Tantrayiina Buddhism. It is the last sect that was transported to 
China from India. In the early 9th century A.D. this sect was 
taken by Kobo Daishi to Japan where it is known ss the Shingon sect. 

The Ta-phi lu-ko-rifi-chang-fo-sban Inen chia-kh’-ching 'MahSva- 
irocanathisamhodbi), commonly known its the Ta-rih-ching (Mah&vairo- 
cariasiitra), is the fundamental woik of this sect. According to it 
Vairoeana, or the Sun Buddha is the chief object of worship. Ho iR 
the supreme Buddha and is identical with Tathata, Dhannadh&tu or 
Taihigatagarbha. He is the source of all. Every being can become 
one with him. It thus teaches symbolic pantheism. Further, like 
the Tsing-tlni-tsiing (Pure Land sect) it points out a short cut to 
salvation to its followers. It teaches that incantations, magic spells, 
mystic rites and the like are the principal means for achieving 
salvation. It may hardly he mentioned that with the introduction 
of this form of Buddhism, the people of China l»a\e become 

superstitious, ritualistic and the like. Some of the rituals still 
survive evt n nt the present day. The pi act ice, for instance, in 

connection with All Foul’s Day is still a reminder of the same. 
There arc others besides—too luminous to be mentioned here. Thus 
‘the deeper asf»ert of the religion had been thiown to the background 
in China and formalism hnd come to the foiefront.’ 

We have given a survey of almost all the 4<cts of China. There 
were two or three other sects besides the nhovementioued ones. 
They have not been included in our list, for they could not constitute 

a sect in the true sense of the term. They had hut few followers 

and, as such, could ndt maintain their separate existence and were 
shortly absorbed by other contemporary sects. 

Tbe different sects mentioned above ‘represent (be various phases 
of Chinese Buddhism proper,’ and one of the dominant phases is 
the integration of the different religions into it. All these sects 
are either philosophical or religious. Tbe earlier sects were 
philosophical while the later were mostly religious. The later sects 
played a great r6ie in the Buddhism of China and were introduced 
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in the 6tb and 7th centuries A.D. By tholr vivid adaptability to 
new condition* and environments, their amazing absorbing capacity 
and the magnifieient literature they fostered and promoted through 
the writings of their distinguished monks, they made Buddhism 
popular and ultimately succeeded in establishing it firmly in Chine. 
For instances, the Chan tsung (Dhyfiita sect), the principal sect even 
at the present day, contains a good deal of Taoist ideals. Its 
conception of meditation (dbyfina) too is more Chinese than Indian, 
The Taing-thu tsung (Pore Land sect) contain* elements of Taoist 
mysticism. The T‘ien4’ai sect possesses the largest number of 
works, more than sixty. Instances need not be multiplied. Adapts* 
lions, absorbing capacity and the like are thus more in the later sects 
than in the earlier. Further, all the sects may be put under four 
groups: the Sutra sect, the Vmaya sect, the Sistra sect and the 
Dhyana sect.' They deviated no doubt from the letter but remained 
true to the spirit of the Great Founder. All of them, with the few 
exceptions of the Chdng-shih-lsuug (Satyasiddhi sect), the ChChshfi* 
tsung (Koiia or Abhidharma sect) and the Lfih-tsung (Vinays sect), 
belong to the Mahilyana. " Although the monks," says Tai* 
Hsu,* “divide themselves into different sects or schools, yet their 
views are liberal am! tolerant." The establishment of so many sects 
in China also amply proves how Buddhism, although originated in 
India, played a very important part in a foreign land within a few 
hundred years of its introduction there. Unfortunately, most of the 
seels which made Buddhism a living force in the national life of 
China are practically extinct. There are, however, at present four 
sects : CUan-tsung {Dhyana sect) Liih-tsung (Vmaya sect), T'ien-t’ai 
sect and Tsing thu-tsung (Pure Land Beet)—extant in China of which 
Chan-tsung (Dhyana sect) occupies a dominant position. While 
writing about the Buddhist schools and sects in China R. F. 
.?Houston* observes: “The lines of sectarian demarcation are now 
almost obliterated or perhaps it would be truer to say that the great 
Dhyana (Chinese Ch’an) school has so extended its boundaries that 
in Buddhist China (or at least in Chinese monastic Buddhism) there 
is comparatively little territory left for it to conquer.” 

Cultural intercourse between India sod China completely oeased 
from the middle of the 11th century A.D. and Buddhism has been 
lying moribund since then in China. It has, however, practically 

1 Ysmsksoai S6g«a —-Sttiemt of iHUIdhtttie Thought, p. 4, 

* A riMamni to Ahuk HuAdbtUt-Tbe Young Bui, I, 1T9. 

* Hmddkut Ch* m, p. aft. 
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vanished from India, the land of its origin. Fortunately, it i§ now 
showing signs of a rebirth in India. The late Key. Tai Hsu started 
a movement in China to resuscitate Buddhism from its state of 
torpidity. Now that India has achieved independence, we fervently 
hope that the bond of friendship, cultural relation and the like—the 
importance of which could neither be gainsaid nor exaggerated—that 
existed for centuries together betweeo these two countries should 
be renewed in no time for the good of both the countries as also 
for the benefit of the world. Thus knit together by a tie of friendship 
they would establish a kingdom of righteousness to save mankind 
from misery. They would further be able to play a very great part 
in all the international affairs too. and uay, lead the world. 



A NOTE ON THE SPENSERIAN IMITATIONS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Diup Human Sen, M.A. (Oai. & Loan) 

The eighteenth century has often been uncritically regarded aa 
an anti*lyrie»l age. It ia true that influences adverse to lyric had 
visible and full sway in that age of reason, of coinmoaseiise, of prose. 
To ardent 'latiouaiists' of the century the »|>irioua times of Great 
Elizabeth might have updated cabmu'd, crtbh’d and confin’d, Some 
of them might have i buckled at the Trunck-Hoso Fancy of Queen 
Elizabeth's day tv* 1 and strove by “plain Reason's Light'* to “put 
such fantastick forms to shameful flight*'.’ 

But the horns of the elf-laud, as symbolised in Hpenser, blew 
faintly in the midst ot the clang of the rational onslaught. That 
romanticism did not di»- is proved by the continued popularity of 
The Fucrit Vii'ftic which was printed nine tunes in the course of 
the century and with which the major poets of the age seem to have 
been familiar. A.» early as (leorge Sewell, the Hampstead poet, 
could write that “more poets have spuing from Spenser than all other 
English writers'' ’ ami Elizabeth (hooper could pay a tribute like as 
follows*' .... no writings luve such Power as his (Spenser's) to 
awake the spiiit of I’oetiy in others : And ins probable many (lemuHes 
besido Cowley’s, have owed their inspire ion, to the reflected 
Fire, they caught originally from Him’*. 4 

The antiquated diction, however, prevented no small difficulty to 
the age which regarded this gallimaufry as “low and unrefined’’.* 
This problem of language of Spenser was discussed at great length 
in this age because orthodox opinion ft'orn the Restoration to the end 
of the eighteenth century was agreed witfi impressive unanimity that 
the flowering of the English language was to be put at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. But, 


1 ftvfftde to T/itAlnm P'^Urum A wjUcurorum ( 1675 ) ifl ‘Critic*! Kitty* of lbs 
Scvtotoralfa Century', ed. J. K. Spingiro, II, 885. 

* On Mr. Bobbu and hi « WrUtngt, t poem by John Sheffittt, B*rt of Mnlgfnw, 

* In Popv>'« ««r*« of Mr. Wtllimm $haktspe*re, 1726, wi, i* 

« The Mint* » Library, 1737, p. 8*6 

* QtwUd Bill It. Wimtoui Rht* 1 elk** Poetry tn the Eighteenth Century, 1947 
(UUsob SlodiM ia L*afS«g« * LiUnriun, voi, xxxii, Mm. 3.8), p. 34, 
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language excepted, the critics, generally speaking, agreed that “there 
is a flow of poetry, an elegance of sentiment, a fond of imagination 
and an enchanting enthusiasm (in Spenser) which will ever secure him 
the applause of posterity while any lovers of poetry remain’ 

Because of his archaic diction the appeal of Spenser remained, 
generally speaking, an esoteric one to the eighteenth cen tnry which 
had difficulty in understanding even the language of Shakespeare. 
But, thanks to their love for commousense, the Augustans did not 
attach much importance to this aspect of Spenser’s genius. They 
viewed Spenser through their own facet of the prism of literary values. 
Consequently some phases of the poet's art appeared intensified and 
others distanted. The first quarter of th*t age was fascinated by the 
luxuriant description and the artistic design of Spenser. It could not 
appreciate the linked sweetness of the Spenserian stanza where the 
lipes are “like bars of gold thrown ringing one upon another’’. 1 In 
1071 in ltymer’s Preface to his Translation of Ha pin’s Reflections 
we find perhaps for the lirit time the idea that Spenser's stanza, is 
"in no wise proper for our language*’. Out of some eleven known 
imitations of Spenser in the first thirty years of the eighteenth century 
only five* are in the Spenserian stanza. One * is in heroic couplet 
and severalin Prior’s stanza. Prior, like Dryden," did not favour 
the Spenserian stanza and his attempt to re-model it by adding “one 
verse which I thought made the number more harmonious'' “ testifies 
clearly to the neo-classic attitude toward’s Spenser's versification. 

In general, however, there was practically no attempt in this 
time to dissociate the stanza from the diction, hy admirers and 
detractors alike it was fold that the two are inseparable. The age 
continued to accept both tan/.a and diction as being equal and integral 
elements in Spenser's style. 1*00018 written in the stanza and in 
the peculiar diction of Spenser had a recognised place in the literary 
genre—and had a pet nomenclature—they were written in imitation 


* As It't'oiinf 1 <1 the t, iV<m uf the Pi'rtt t-/ lift’ll Unit trn 4 nil Ireland, T. Cibber, 

m;t. i, p, ion 

I Sptnscr, td. W. U, Vest* (UoUlen Post* 8*n**', 1996, p alt 

* An OA' - Hum* Iji tmcrih'd to th> King (17lt>, tn O'li/tnal C>*?« of Spencet tSifl.' 
IwtArr Original Canto <b<>*h 17111, Tft< tf/rf U?2tj and U*n’$ and Minorca (1729l. 

* The Force of Munch (1740 

’• An Ode ffumhlff Imenb'd (■> the Queen tl.06>. Ccrfis - # Miitmke tc. 1718j, The 
Battle of the Sexet 117231 

II Prrfac* to An Ode flambit/ Imenb’d to the Queen, etc. »17 r < . 

** Latter to Mr. Onm, Jaa. 10, 1741 42. Letltre of Mr. WilUam Shenetene, ad. 
Mu)orit Williams, OabeJ, 1039, p 40. 
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of tbo manner of Spenser’. This particular manner was ably repro- 
dooeJ by Samuel Croxall in his QJts and 4n Origins/ Canto of 
sponsor. But unfortunately, Croxall later left his allegiance to 
Spenser and chose to join the band of Pope, This might have prejudi* 
oally affected his poetic output but hi* Spenserian imitations, written 
when be was a devoted admirer of him, show that ho serves as a 
link between Elizabethan and Augustan 8{ien*ertans. 

In the second quarter of the century the Spenserian stanza was 
used more extensively than it had been before and a new phase of 
the attitude towards Spenser roveils itself. Thin is the '‘ludicrous" 
or “trilling" view. Spenser’* fairy lore ami use of themes from th# 
Romances could not easily be accepted with sorbmsues* by a com¬ 
placently rationalistic age, and against (he background of Papuan 
concentration ami Miltonic sublimity, the diffusiveness of fua expres¬ 
sion, with its loose syntax, archaic and homely diction rauat have 
appeared rather naive and simple. The idea of burlesquing Spenser's 
manner jx*rhap* came into Po|a*’a head first. His Miry and 
Christopher Pitt's Jordan describe gross subject* in a style made 
innocent by archaisms and naivetd of expression. Differing in degree 
from these aie the initiations of Richard Owen Cambridge, Mark 
Alenaide and Canclms Arnold which tend to follow Hhenstotte’s 
prescription. ‘‘The true burlesque ol Spenser (whose characteristic is 
simplicity) sectns to consist in simple representation of such things as 
one laughs to sec or to observe one's self.’' Rut the dour Augustan* 
mistook 8pen*cr’« simplicity as naivete aril very warn they were 
detected to !»e completely engrossed with tlm beauty and charm 
of the object ol their derision. 

Shenstone's Sehtmhnittrcss is a case in jwint. A comparison 
between the three versons shows that as the jxicm increased in length, 
the diction increased in opulence, until wlmt was at first intended 
mainly as burlesque became in the tjirnl version a conscious and 
deliberate effort to secure picturesque ornament. 

Another important imitation of the second quarter of the century 
is James Thomson’s Tin- ('astir of Indole me. Regan as a burlesque 
jeu (Vaprit, it is a curious assemblage of three distinct neo-classic 
interpretations of Spenser's manner the ludicrous is obvious in some 
passages of the 1st. Canto/ 1 the didactic in the Second Canto, and the 
vaguely romantic in the rich description of the castle itself. 

In the third quarter of the century the most important imitation 
of Spenser was Beattie’s Mmttrcl. The prevailing note of his work 


u Bk. 43,09, 77. 
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iff one of admiration for Spenser. The first poem to sound folly Ibis 
note in the eighteenth century was inoat probably William Thompson's 
Hymn to May. Thompson shows here his delight in the more roman* 
tie qualities of the Faerie Qtteene while the defensive tone of his preface 
and his rationalization of bis u*e of Spenser's stanza as modified by 
Phineas Fietcher reveal a timid awareness of his nnorthodoxy. 
The Romantics did not set much store by the allegorical aspect of 
Spenser's poetry which had appealed strongly to the neo-classic mind 
and managed at times to capture the rich music of his stanza and the 
fushoefis and sensuousnefis of his pictures. Beattie was probably the 
first to endeavour to imitate Spenser in the “measure and harmony of 
his verm and in the simplicity and variety of his composition"". 

Beattie thought that he had been able to renounce the antiquated 
diction altogether, hut Gray to whom ho had sent the manuscript of 
hm poem for revision, observed "I think we should wholly adopt the 
language of Bpenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You my you have 
done the latter, hut, in effect, you retail* it'"*. Though the Minstrel 
contains thirty-one more or less archaic Spenserian words, Beattie 
seems to have been able to succeed n> breaking up the integral con¬ 
nection between the genuine Spenserian stan/a and the genuine 
Spenserian diction, a connection winch had exts'ed for well about 
sixty years. The later SpcnHnian.- used Sjum-er's diction occasionally 
no doubt, hut it was no longer a p vtic law. 

The noo-cliHsic jKX'tu: dictum was correct and precise—but it 
lacked imaginative grace, colour and had hardly little pictorial quality. 
Against the vigour and chiselled perfection of the Augustan diction, 
the S|X*nserinn had a certain glamour, colour and the picturesquenesB 
of an age gone by. In the eighteenth century repeated references 
were made to Spens *r‘a rich, meloh mh diction which was held upas 
something alien, something ronintio. This impression become 
stronger towards the close of the eighteenth century when it rose from 
latent life into the strange ecstasy of the romantic revival. 


M Pitta* to Thf MxuUrl |i:7U. 

a Far Ora*'* toiler to Beattie (Sib March, 1771) See Dmokkx) Flower a The Pwwil o f 
Poetry, London. ID®), p W. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE i HIS PHILO- 
SOPHY OF ART 

J OQH SHC1TANDRA BHATTAOHARyA, MA. 

Lecturer in Kngluh, Derjtehng Oort. College, Wret Btngel 

Rabindranath Tagore is surely the greatest Indian poet of modern 
times, and perhaps one of the greatest for all time. Bo far in India 
we have had many discussions on his poetry, his dramas and novels. 
But the field which has only been touched upon and waits for the hand 
of a skilled explorer is that of his Philosophy of Art. 

Works of Art have been created in all ages. In all ages again, 
men have questioned the very necestily of an artistic creation; they 
have tried to discover its essence. Artist* themselves have not escaped 
this natural human tendency to go to the root of things. That is 
why we find Ooethe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, Oscat Wilde and Bernard Shaw—to name only a fow—writing 
on the fundamentals of literature, or for that matter, all Art. The 
difficulty which the artists generally face when they turn art-critics is 
that their intellect or the spirit of ratiocination is very often unduly 
influenced by their creative genius. They are often incapable of going 
beyond the particular tyjie of literature which they themselves produce, 
and for that reason we cannot always depend on their judgments. 
According to some, Tagore's art criticisms belong to this category. 

Of course, Tagore has not given us any Philosophy of Art in the 
form of a systematic theory. His pronouncements on art-creation are 
rather scattered throughout his works, though some of his essays have 
been collected in volume* like "Bahit^ya” (Literaltire), “B&bityer 
Pat he” (On the way to Literature), Praein Balntya” (Ancient Litera¬ 
ture) and ‘'Sahityer Svariip ’ <The Nature of Literature). We can, 
however, discover a unity underlying all his remarks on Art, the pivot 
on which all his notions turn. His judgments on Art are not always 
guided by logical dialectic; but with the unerring instinct of a great 
artist he has been able to catch the very heart-beat of literature. They 
lead us to the real aesthetic enjoyment far more easily than the dry 
intellectual discussions of the Philosophers of Art. 

In regard to Poetics, Rabindranath was in a line with the Sans¬ 
krit Philosophers of Art, Vilvan&tha, one of the most eminent of 
8—IMOP—VI 
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these scholars, defined litersture as “uwsf TO WWf SB»Hf in his “SSiiitya- 
darpapam,” Chapter I. The quotation means that any sentence 
having “Rasa” for its son! will be K&vya or literature. Here, how¬ 
ever, we should note in passing that “Kavya" means not only poetry, 
as it sometimes does, but all literature—any expression in words able 
to create Rasa. Of course what is applied to literature here will also 
be true of all Art. 

Before going to explain what Rasa is, we should like to state that 
Rabindranath believed in the creation of Rasa as the essentia) aim of 
the artist. The reader's endeavour again will be to enjoy the Rasa 
that has lieen so created. To take a few lines from Tagore’s “What 
is Art?":— 

“Our emotions are the gastric juices which transform this world 
of appearances into the more intimate world of sentiments. On the 
other hand, this outer world has its own juices, having their various 
qualities which excite our emotional activities. This is called in our 
Sanskrit Rhetoric liana, which signifies outer juices having thoir res¬ 
ponse in the inner juices of our emotions. And a poem, according to 
it, is a sentence or senteixes containing juices, which stimulate the 
juices of emotion. It brings to us ideas, vitalized by feelings, ready 
to be made into the life-stuff of our nature’’. 

The Indian philosophers of Art, however, have not left the term 
“Rasa" unexplained. Thus, to quote the words of Abhinavagupta, 
one of the most authoritative scholars who flourished towards the end 
of the 10th century A.J). Rasa is the relishing of the delightful cons. 



ciousness of one’s own. The causes and effects of our emotions in real 
life take a new shape altogether when they are expressed in words by 
the poet. In this new form they are called “Bibhava” and “Anu- 
bhava" respectively, and they develop a (tower to appeal to all hearts. 
These “Bibhava’s an\l “Anuhhava's again rouse the emotions (e.g. 
the erotic emotion) which are already there at the heart of the reader, 
and the consciousness becomes enjoyable as it is tinged by these emo¬ 
tions. 

Viftvanfttha explains Rasa in a more simple way : 

wtv wt t 

(Sahiiyadarpapam, Chapter HI) 
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The permanent emotions like the emtio feeling in the heart of a At 
appreciator are transformed into the Base state through the agenoy of 
the "Bibhava’e, “Anubhava’n and the "Saficirl Bh&va'a. 

, To have the full explanation of Rasa, then, we must first explain 
the words "Bibhlva", "Amibbava", and "deficit! Bhiva". 

Viivanatha defines "BibhSva" as : 

ftwWH W RW W d ti |" 

(Satmyadarpapam Chapter III) 
The objects in the world of reality which arouse emotions like the 
erotic, are called "BibhlvaV when they are placed in poetry and 
drama. 

"Anubhava" is defined as : 

#| m wta*r fttgpnw: sunnt v wV «** 

(Hahityadarpanam Chapter III) 
The external manifestations (gestures, etc ) through which any emotion 
aroused m the mind expresses itself are t ailed " AnubhAva's when they 
are introduced in literature. 

The ‘ Hahciiii Bhava's are mm *r emotions which cannot exist 
without the existence of the rime permanent emotions. That 

is why they have been railed *\SaHeart", » c., fluctuating (e.g. shame, 
jealousy, etc.). The |ierinanent emotions m our mind are! 

vftww ehfaemfl wl men t 

ftjwn dtan enftsfa m «” 

(Kahityadarjisnam, Chapter III). 

the erotic emotion, Laughter, radios, Anger, Endeavour, Fear, 
Repulsion, Wonder and Cairn—these are the big nine. These emotions 
in the human heart, transmuted by the "Bibh5va"s, "AnubhSva"* 
and Saficiri BbavV's attain to the state of Rasa, i.r. pure aesthetic 
enjoyment, capable of being relished. 

Tagore in his "Hahityer Fallie" (in the essay "Bihitya", p. 21) 
has recognised the three different manifestations of the human soul, 
following the characterisation of the Absolute iu the "Upanipad"# 
a« * wed | tww f mt*- "The entire human soul consists of" 1 am, 

1 know, 1 express. "Literature, which is the expression of the 
human soul, is included within the Illimitable aspect of the Absolute. 
When man remains atone, gircumscribed within his own limited 
self, be has no expression. It is only when he is inspired with a 
desire for union with other selves that be comes to artistic creation. 
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It is this impersonal character of the creation and enjoyment of 
Rasa which has been recognised also by Vi£van&tba: 



NwwAph unwfRi^ i* 

(Sabityadarpanam, Chapter III). 

The enjoyment of literature in akin to that of the Absolute where 
the distinction between the knower and the kuowable vanishes 
altogether. It is a state of rapture where we are lifted up for the 
time being from our “sole self’, our trammelled existence of everyday 
life. That is why Keats has wild that the poetical character has 
no self. While engaged in the act of creation, “It is everything and 
nothing, living at all levels—high and low, mean and elevated. 
Uut all kinds come equally and easily to him .... It has as much 
delight in conceiving an Tago as an Imogen”, (the letter of Keats 
to George and Thomas Keats . December 22, IH17;. 

Poetry, thus, through the creation of Rasa, offers us a channel 
for having a "fellowship divine’*, “a fellowship with essence”. 
This state of pure unearthly rapture has aDo been recognised by 
Croce when lie describes the pioce^ of creation as the passage ‘‘from 
troublous emotion lo the serenity of contemplation" (Croce: European 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century). This is nothing but the 
transformation of the emotions in our real life into Rasa. 

Rabindranath recognises a threefold connection between man 
and the universe. The one is that of intellect, another of utility, 
and the third is that of enjoyment. In our daily life we have to 
deal with the first two only, and m them we express our individuality. 
It is only when we step out of these relations, and establish the con¬ 
nection of joy with the world, that we express our personality—we 
have Art of literature. So literature is always beyond the practical 
utilitarian life of the real world . To take a few lines from Tagore's 
“Creative Unity” : To detach the individual idea from its confinement 
of everyday facte and to give its soaring wings the freedom of the 
universal : this is the function of poetry”. Croce, too, includes the 
aesthetic activity within the theoretic forms of the spirit, and thus 
distinguishes it from the practical. 

Througfiout his creations and art-criticisms Tagore laid stress 
on the search of unity in diversity, of the Illimitable within the 
limited. It is this sense of unity and'the enjoyment following its 
perception, that is the soul of artistic troth, of artistic beeoty. And 
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it u lu this sense, according to Tagore, that Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty. 

Tagore goes to the very root of the won! “SSbitya", and shows 
the idea of unity in diversity pen-isting thete also. The word haa 
been derived from “Sahita” which means “along with" (other*). 
That again make* literature free from mere personal ends and capable 
of appealing to the hearts of all fit appreciator*. To quote a few 
lines from Tagore’s “S&hityer Saroagrr' (The Materials ot literature): 

“Homan feelings endeavour to impress myriads of minds through 
years and years. It was duo to this earnest desire that from time 
immemorial we have so many gestures, so many languages and 
alphabets, innumerable carvings on htonos, melting on metals and 
binding in leather,—how many marks and signs on the harks and 
leaves of trees, on paper, with the brush, the pointed stick, the pen,— 
how many attempts at writing—from left to right, from right to left, 
from the top to the bottom, from one raw to another ! Why? 
Only because, what I have thought, what I have felt, must not 
perish ; it must flow on from mind to mind, from time to time, being 
thought out and fell”. 

But this description of Art, this taking it beyond the //me oi 
one s own limited existence, gives it tin idealncd charade! to which 
the realists object. But, after all, the real can only be the subject 
of literature. The ultimate product can never be real in the sense 
of an exact ^production of real life. In (hat case theta would have 
lieen no necessity of artistic creation whatsoever, for do we not find 
enough of real life around us? The realist's contention is correct 
only *o far as it it> directed towards nrti»K with an escapist mentality ; 
for after sill, Art grown out of life ami draws from life. Cut off 
from life it Incomes a hot-house plant having only a thin and pale 
existence. The whole of life is the subject-matter of Art, and in 
that sense it is always vitally connected with life. But is not real 
life everywhere transmuted by the getmi. of I lie |*»et before it cornea 
home to us as a thing of beauty which is a joy forever? It is alwiya 
“homo additus Naturae” in Art. It is real life tinged by the 
artist’s emotions. That is why Tagore in the poem “Mitaasi" 
describes the woman as half woman and half the fancy of the poet. 
This idea has also found expression in his poem “Ami” (!) in the 
I look “Syimalf” : “It was through the colour of tny consciousness 
that the emerald has become green and the Cuni red. I cast my eyes 
on the sky, and lo! the light was there from east to west. I looked 
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at the rose, sod exclaimed "beautiful" ; tbe rose grew beautiful. You 
may say, ' this is philosophy, not tbe words of a poet.’ f will answer, 
* this is truth and therefore it is poetry.’ ” This naturally leads us 
to the distinction made by Tagore between the factual truth aud the 
poetic truth. In his poem “ Bhiss Q Oh hands ” (language and 
Metre), Tagore introduces Valmlki, tbe author of tbe liamayana, who 
is asked by the divine sage Narada to compose the great epic about 
Karnachandra (the hero of the KSinayana). YalmlkT, however, does 
not know all the facts of the life of the hero, and naturally feels 
hesitant to write the epic. Then Narada exhorts him saying, 
" Whatever you create will be truth ; everything that happens (i.e., 
in the real world) is not truth.*’ 

Tagore has no objection against taking up even the filthy objects 
of life in art. But, then, these filthy objects must not remain filthy 
in Art in the final analysis. A wineshop, says Tagore, has every 
right to be the subject-matter of literature, but the production must 
be literature and not hing but literature. To quote a few lines from 
“ Sabityer Bvarup ” (The natuie of Jiitirutun-} . “ A realistic poem 
is a poolu not by virtue; of its icalism, but by virtue of its being a 
poem,’* IIin pronouncements on jioi-nis wiitten m free verse are of 
the same kind. A |xkhii in free verse will he a jKieiu, not because 
of its free verse, But. only when it is a poem. “ It is certainly 
possible," says Tagore about realism (in the essay " Sillilyer 
Bvarip"), to write a poem with the list of dirty cloth* s sent to the 
washerman as its subject. In the co-ealled language of realism, 
one can introduce in this poem bagfuls of the erotic, the pathetic 
and the horrible sentiments. The clothes of a husband and wife 
between whom there is no love lost, are getting cleaned together 
under tbe beatings of the washerman at the same lank, and then are 
carried along on tbe back of the same donkey—(his may be very 
suitable for tbe new verse of fours. But the realism does not consist 
in the choice of subject-matter, but in the magic of composition. 
In that too, there must be much of selection, otherwise nothing will 
be a more worthless rubbish than that." 

It is very easy to see then that Tagore’s conception of literature 
as baaed upon the creation of Rasa must accept a universality of 
appeal. It may be that all the delicate shades of feeling in a great 
work of Art may not be appreciated fully by every common man. 
Only those, who, naturally or by virtue of their training, are literary* 
minded can have the fullest appreciation of literature from all sides. 
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Such fit appreciators are called by the Sanskrit Rhetorician*. 

But then# a great piece of literature must# in some way, appeal to 
all heart*. For, a* Tagore says iu hi* essay “ fUhityer M&lra " (the 
Extent of Literal ore), " The fundamentals of literature are eternal, 

the rule* guiding the enjoyment of Rasa are included within the 
permanent human nature." Again, he tell* us in bis essay '* Sfthitye 
Adbunikaia ” (Modernity in Literature) that a piece of literature 
which ha* no generosity (that is, which i* uot calculated to appeal 
to all hearts) is indeed very narrow and is not fit to be called great. 
That is why he found fault with some of the twentieth century 
English poems, because by virtue of their exclusiveness they can only 
be enjoyed by a limited circle of readers. In hia poem a Rabindranath 
has repeatedly touched upon this point. In 11 Sadbana”, addressing 
the Muse of Poetry, he says, *' 0 (ioddess, l have sung many songs 
in this life, and leaped their harvest. Hut 1 have given them to all# 
to the universe of men ; l have filled the world with my songs." 

It is not possible for us, within the brief compass of this article# 
to have a complete discussion of all the points regaiding Tagore's 
Poetics. Accepting, however, the fundamentals which we have given 
so far, a question naturally mites whether Tagore himself has 
succeeded as a great artist, judged by the standard set by himself. 
It is not possible again to take up the vast output of this Master* 
artist one by one for appraisal here. On the whole, however, the 
consensus of opinion pronounce# Tagore ►uccessfu: in all his lyric 
poems. He has been able to create Rasa all throughout bis lyrics 
which are simply superb iu their quality. Hut then, he cannot 
stand the same test in all his novels and dramas. In these latter 
works, whenever he is Miccesslui. his success is due to the lyrical 
flights. Rabindranath is essentially lyrical genius as distinct from 
the epic. In his lyrics he lias perhaps no superior. But he has not 
always been able to create immoital characters such as we find in 
Shakespeare. Some of his characters can only be appreciated by a 
a particular trained circle. 

In fine, hawever, we must state that the successes of Tagore in 
the field of literature far outweigh his failures. As an artist he will 
ever continue to be appreciated, and as a critic of Art be has every* 
where caught the fundamental truths belli ml all artistic creations, 



ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOL SALARIES 


Robert Blackburn 

The new salary scales for 235,000 teachers in, Primary and 
Secondary Schools in Rutland have received the approval of the 
Minister of Education in the present Conservative Government. They 
will come into force on list April, 1051. 


Retie* 

Men 

Women 

(Qualified tmh* r 

Old male £116 by CIS p a. to £670 
New icak £160 by £18 p.a to £725 

£370 by £16 to £636 
£106 by £16 to £680 

Extra ftr » Unm-rady 
graduate 

| Old icale £60 p.a 

1 N«'w fcele £00 p.a 1 

i ! 

£48 p a 
£48 p a. 

Rxtra Increment* for racti 
year of atudy over mo. 
(Max. ft incremeirr) 

| Old aralu lift p.a. 

Ni-w acak£lb p a. 

£16 p.a. 

£16 p a. 

Kxlfa for pr-*aet*i«n of it 1*1 
Clan* Degree 

Old aoale 

New acaie £30 p a. 

t'24 p a. 


Notes : 

1. Special responsibility allowances running from i.‘50-t’150 are 
paid to some 20% of full-time qualified Assistant teachers*. 

2. All salaries are subject to a 5% (0% from July 1st, 1951* 
deduction for superannuation. 

5. Salaries of heads of schmds ure based on the size of the 
school and the ages of the pupils. These have not been 
increased. 

Comment In thy various teachers' organizations and in both 
Conservative and Labour press has lieen universally hostile and critical. 
The National I'nion of Teachers which has a membership of 200,000 
has stated that the new scales are unsatisfactory and " do not meet 
the full needs and aspirations of the teaching profession.*' The Joint 
(Committee, representing 55,000 Masters, Mistresses and Heads of 
Grammar Schools has opposed the scales bitterly since they were first 
moved in the Burnham Committee. (This b*nh represent* Teachers’ 
Associations. Municipal Bodies and Local Education Authorities and 
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advises Minister of bducstion on tskr\' policy,) An sditont! in 
The Tunc* has described the new arrangement* m “ well suited to 
mediocrity .... little in it to attract the man or woman of talent or 
ambition." A leading Sunday newspaper writes that the new hyrii» 
scale salary of a fully qualified inale teacher in a Secondary School it 
" tbe average earnings, even a year ago, of a boiler washer in a boiler 
shed." The Spectator, » resjumKihlc Conservative weekly not usually 
given to advocating sinke action, has regretted that the Association of 
Assistant Masters at their Annual (ieneral Meeting decided, by a small 
majority, not to *tarl a strike to gam attention to their claims. " It is 
time," wrote Sir Compton Mackenzie. “ that striking ceased to lie, 
tegarded as the monnpeh of the niminul worker." Such action would 
certainly Is* dram.itie and might 1 h> successful. It is easy to drive a 
lorry r at a moim-nt of emergency: it is another thing to tcitch a class of 
thirty children and volunteers might l>c few. Hut such action is remote. 

However, deep-rooted and very widespread dissatisfaction exists 
in the teaching world in Rngltuui, e*|*v ally among Secondary School 
teachers in spite of the fact that the starting salary of n graduate teacher 
is generous and the fact that many heads of Secondary Schools are 
adequately paid. Several reasons explain this dissatisfaction. 

Firstly, these scab's, although they represent an average increase 
of 7.*’Y, still leave the secondary teacher mid especially the highly 
qualified graduate in the (iranimar School in a position far inferior to 
that of similarly qualified men in other professions. The deterioration 
in his economic and s<s-ml position *mcc 103!) hus been considerable. 
The graduate master in a Grammar Scli*»nl who is at the top of the 
scale would now need aU»ut £1,150 to maintain his pre-war standard of 
earning winch was then regarded a* grossly inadequate; the Hurnhitni 
Committee otters him £K’2I with the addition of £30 if he holds a First 
Class Honours rmversitv degree. The graduate mistress would need 
£015: she is ottered £050 with a possible addition of £2t. Grammar 
School teachers are comparing such increases with the recent award of 
£100 per annum, retrospective for eiglit years, given to doctors under 
the National Health Service or with the position of the graduate who 
enters what is generally regarded as the underpaid Administrative Civil 
Service. Here he is assured within five to seven years of a salary of 
£1 .200 by £50 to Ai .375. Salaries in industry are much higher. London 
Policemen, Secondary School teachers are nothing with some cynicism, 
recently gained a greater increase than that now given to experienced 
school teachers. 

Secondly, secondary school teachers are particularly handicapped 

W-1SS0P-V! 
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by a decision at the time of the 1944 Education Act (which created the 
present educational system in England) to merge primary and ah 
secondary school salary- scales. The object was to achieve M parity of 
esteem " between primary and the three types of secondary schools 
defined by the Act—grammar, secondary', modem and technical. In 
practice no such parity has been achieved bat both main political parties 
are still deeply committed to the principal: it is not, at the moment, 
practical politics to support distinct salary scales. Therefore, every 
increase for the secondary- school master means an increase in every 
school in the country down to the kinderyarim. Too little butter has 
been spread too thinly over far too much bread for the graduate teacher 
to benefit. 

New means of recognising teaching ability and intellectual quality 
that do not depend on the type of school must be devised. The creation 
of local funds administered by local Education Authorities to finance 
posts of ‘ special res|jonsibility * has failed; last year only a third of 
such funds which totalled over 1*1 million was used and differences 
of local policy were great. What the secondary schools most urgently 
need is a national policy which will secure an attractive basic scale 
and create many more jobs at well over the fl (UHl level for those 
teachers who are able enough to deserve them. There are few signs 
that this will occur in the near future. And until it does secondary 
education will lurch from crisis to crisis, the schools staffed bv decreasing 
numbers of those who have been left over from industry, government 
service and other forms of administration, the dreams of the framers erf 
the 191-1 Act still remain dreams. 



THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S PREDICAMENT 

8. Jaiota, M.A., D. Phil. 

Modern psychology is greatly indebted to the ancient analysis 
of mental experience into the three mode» of consciousnesH, tit , 
cognition, conation and affection. Almost all texts on psychology 
follow Ibis tripartite scheme. They generally discuss the facts and 
theories of perception in separate parts from those dealing with 
emotions and actions. This adds to the convenience both of the 
student as well as of the teacher. However there i* an implicit 
drawback also. This is doe to tiie fact that the said aspects are only 
theoretically distinguishable modes of the conscious experience, 
and they are not to be confused as some separable parts of the 
concrete psychosis. This caution becomes very necessary when we 
begin to talk of “ adjustments by the individual psychosomatic unit/* 
for we arc often dominated by one or other of the said modes. This 
bias about the superior significance of certain modes lends to the 
implicit confuMou of positing developmental stages for the ooinprehen 
sion of the different topics. In many text-books, wc find the topics 
arranged in the order of cognititon, affection and conation. Hut 
others prefer the order of conation, affection and last of all cognition. 
The ostensible reason for these arrangements by the authors seems 
to lie in their view that a certain topic should be stiilied first or 
earlier, as it is more basic or gives th« necessary background for 
an adequate comprehension of the later topics. Thus a considerable 
segregation is fairly successfully attempted in the discussion of the 
major modes of cognition, affection and conation. 

We can find a similar situation in the common texts on M Oeneral 
Psychology,“ where the description of the individual is kept largely 
isolated from the essential social background. The average student 
of psychology is usually surprised when he learns that all the principles 
and facts of general psychology have to be re valued on the back¬ 
ground of social interaction. This surprise does not however always 
help in clarifying the issues discovered by the universal flux of the 
social phenomena. We have been only recently made aware of the 
considerable intrusion of the social milieu, even in the common 
perceptions of ordinary objective facts. In one case recently, the 
post-graduate students of the psychology class were asked to give 
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comparative judgments about the heights of their »ix teachers: 
One professor (P), two readers (It), one senior lecturer (flL) and two 
junior lecturers (JL). In actual fact their heights could be arranged 
in a descending order as follows: JL,, It,, 8L, R*, JL, and P. 
But of the 25 students who bad been reading there for about two 
years at least, the consensus of the opinions voted the order as 
follows: R lt JL,, R„ SL, P and JL,. These indicate interesting 
reversals in favour of the social status during the comparison of 
heights of familiar perM>n>. Further, when we analyse the individual 
responses: We discover that 12% hold P to be taller than the 
tallest, that is JL, : the figure rises to 16% for the Rs ; it becomes 
28% for riL, and reaches 72% for judgment* with JL,. To put it 
differently, It, score* 56% agninst JL, (the objectively talhst) ; he 
scores 84% against both P and R,. 83% against SL, and 100% against 
JL,. (An experiment on 5 X11-1952 at Banaras.) This experiment 
also goes to corroborate the several interesting findings reported from 
experiments by other »oeia! psychologists. Such facts are still not 
commonly included among the general texts on perception. 

In the same way, it is well known that the poet and the artist 
usually believe in an enhanced accuracy and efficiency of perception 
through the activity of strong emotional tensions, c.ij., the glance 
roinforced by desire can pierce a wall of steel (nazar e soq’ rakhna 
kart i hai divfir-i-ahin ko/. Hut the academic psychologist has 
hesitated to give particular credit to the insight of the inspired artist. 
To my knowledge there is only an indirect reference about “ emotional 
experience as a necessary constituent in knowing ” by Beck on the 
basis of the study of the Rorschach test responses, specially a 
comparison of FC and CF responses. 1 lie concludes, " We cannot 
know unless we first perceive intellectually," and adds, " we do not 
kuow until we havo also expeiienced emotionally."* On the other 
hand it has also been experimentally obsened (by Agostino Gemelii) 
that "perception is not complete without correction and supplementa¬ 
tion by the motor response, specially the Virtual movements" of 
l’alagyi.* That cognition is enriched through action is a fact often 
agreed to not merely by behaviourists but also by tbe majority of 
the educationists. Tbe above fact is tbe only rational basis for tbe 


1 H»ym«rt, M. L (Kd)— Fetlirng* tnd Emctwm, h>60, eft-107. 

• Bock, 8.J. — PtyefciWi'yteal ifmrwt*. 19S0. XXVI, no. 1088. 

* A fhtfarp nf Ptjfeialvyif <« Auh^hffnp^g, Vol IV, 1059,100 A UO. 
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current interest in the practice* of me Montewiri as well ai the 
enthusiasm for basic educaton. In several eases of complex tasks* 
era can learn only by doing. No amount of detailed intellectual 
lessons on swimming or cycling will prove as beneficial as a few 
minutes of endeavour in the act in 1 tusk in the water or on the raddle. 
I may add that “gestures” do not merely help the communication 
to the observer, but they also often assist and clarify the individuals 
own thinking. Most of the gestalt psychologists have emphasised 
tbe importance of the affective and constive as peels in the role of 
the fundamental t-ubstraturn for the dynamics of the perceptual 
configuration. In short there are several situations in which the 
mental experience has not merely one dominating aspect, but has 
at least two well-defined aspects. Some common words also bear 
this out, e.g., Auzttty is an attitude with a well-defined cognitive as 
well as an affective aspect. The Hindi equivalent of anxiety from 
the affective aspect is cinhi ; but this term is intimately allied with 
the cognitive aspect as < Uliana Again the term bfuha is indeed 
peculiar as it exprecWh the cognitive experience* of meaning and 
idea ; as well as it is often used in literary criticism for feeling and 
emotions ; also it indicates facial expressions and overt postural 
reactions. 1 ain inclined to believe that the usage of such terms 
does not indicate a looseness of terminology alone, but it rattier 
points to the essentially complex character of tbe phenomena 
concerned. 

When we come across the somewhat complex situations of 
intelligence testing and learning, our teaching would be indiscreet 
if we try to protect the cognitive aspect from any contamination 
with the affective and con. Give aspects. We have got to constantly 
refer to motivation, as well as to success mid failure, to make the 
topics intelligible. It is on such occasions that the tri-partite 

appreciation of psychology proves a hundjctp and has to be abandoned. 
Also it is on such occasions that the holistic concepts attain a specific 

advantage. Here to my way of thinking, a recourse to the functional 

view of the psychosomatic individual proves much more useful and 
convincing. But such an approach becomes peculiarly difficult to 
those who have been trained to keep the three aspects of consciousness 
apart and rigorously isolated. Since our training is so different from 
the appreciation of tbe total actual situation, no wonder we feel 
confused both in our partial understanding as well as in our relatively 
ill-fitting adjustment to the psychological situation. This poses a 
paradoxical predicament for the psychologists: The analytical 
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method in neceisary for preliminary training ; hot it is the synthetic 
viewpoint that ia essential for practical application. 'When* and 
'how' to switch over, and the manner of transition from the one 
to the other form the peculiar predicament of the modern psychologist. 



KASHMIR 

Dr. C. T. Moitra 


Maharajah Golab Sing, fau.ider of the present Kashmir family, 
“ began his life as a horseman in a trxxip Commanded by Jatuadar 

Khooshal Sing, then a favourite Chomberhuu of Runjeet Sing. 

far.service, the principality of Jummoo was conferred on his 

family.” * For a proper understanding of the Kashmir State, it is 
necessary to proceed to the First Sikh War and the Treaty of Lahore, 
1S46. After the First Sikh War |>eaco was restored lietween the East 
India Company and the Lahore Slate by a Treaty of ‘ perpetual petes 
and friendship ’ m Thin wan the Treaty of laihore. The Treaty 

had an important bearing u|xm the emergency of the Kashmir State 
and thus deserves some attention. 


Treaty of Laiiorr, 9th March, 1S46.* 

Article 4 of the above Treaty nays that in part-indernnificatinn for 
the expenses <>f the Sikh War, calculated at a crore and a half of 
Rupees. Maharajah Dullcep Sing " Cedes to the Honourable Company, 
in per|<etnal sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupee*, all Ilia 
forts, territories, rights and interest* in the hill countries, which are 
situated between the river* Boa* and Indus, including the Province* of 
Kashmir and Hazarah.” 

Article 12 of the same Treaty says : "In consideration of the 
services rendered by Raja G«»l»b Sing of Jummoo, to the Lahore State, 
toward* procuring the re«toration of the relation* of amity between 
the Lahore and British Government*, the Maharajah hereby agree* to 
recognise the independent sovereignty of Itajah Oolab Sing in such 
territories and districts in the hills a* may lie made over to the laid 
Itajah Golab Sing, by separate Agreement between himself and the 
British Government, with the dependencies thereof, which may Have 
been in the Rajah’s possession since the lime of the late Maharajah 
Khurrock Sing (son of Maharajah Rnnjeet Sing), and the British 
Government in consideration of the good conduct of Rajah Golab Sing, 

» Attdtimn — TresUm, Ragafe»efri« sad flsasdo, Vol. II, p. *10 (U, 1*64), 

* AifcbMOO— TtostNM, Eappmsu sad flsasds, Vol, II, Ko. LXV (M, 1*04) 
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also agree# to recognise his independence in such territories, and to 
admit him to the privileges of a separate Treaty with the British 
Government.” From a constitutional point of view, the above Article 
12 is pregnant with deep import, and sheds much light on the mer¬ 
gence of Kashmir as a State. An analysis of the above Article reveals 
the following important facts :— 

The Company’s Government proposed to make over to Rajah 
Golab Hing certain territories and districts in the hills, by separate 
Agreement with the said Rajah. As regards the particular areas to 
be made over, apart from a reference to the territories and district# 
with the dejH>ndencien thereof “ which may have been in the Rajah’s 
possession since the time of the late Maharajah Khurruck Sing,” the 
Article, by itself, did not make the |x>#itinn very clear. But Article 12 
'•f the Treaty of Lahore, read with Article 1 of the Treaty of Amritsar, 
10th March, 1810,* gives some idea of the territories which may 
have been m the Rajah's possession.” The Treaty of Amritsar, it 
may l>e noted, was the separate Agreement stipulated for bv Article 12 
of the Treaty of I Lahore. 

Article l of the Treaty of Amritsar , lS4(i. described the limits of 
the territories which Article 12 of the Treat\ of Lahore purjtorted to 
be made over to Rajah Golab Sing. The territories were: “all the 
hilly or mountainous emmtn, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus ami westward of the River ltavee includ¬ 
ing Chumba, and exeluding Lahul, being [Kiri, of the territories ceded 
to the British Government by the Lahore State, according to the 
provisions of Article I of the Treat \ of Lahore, tinted the 9th March, 
1816.” 

Article ',1 of the Treaty of Amritsar, tstti, says that Maharajah 
Golab Sing (llajab Golab Sing of the Treaty of Lahore is promoted to 
the more dignified rank of Maharajah and styled Maharajah Golab 
Sing in the Treaty of Amritsar, evidently because, after the Treaty of 
Amritsar, hi* * inde|H*ndent sovereignty ', stipulated for by the Treaty 
of Lahore, is formally established) in consideration of the transfer of 
territories, etc., will f»ay to the Company’s Government 73 lakh# of 
Rupees. It may he noted here that the territories wore ceded by the 
Lahore State to the Company's Government under Article 4 of the 
Treaty of Tahore, 18-10, because the Lahore Government, at the time, 
could not [ay 1J crores of Rupees as war indemnity. The Lahore 
Government paid Rupees 50 lakhs (Article 5, of the Treaty of Lahore) 
and for the remaining one crore, ceded the territories mentioned in 

AildtMM-Tmlin. *n«t. Vo). TT, No. CXX1V (Ed. lflOt). 
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Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore. Now, the whole of these territorial 
were not made over to Maharajah (Iolah Sing, because the Maharajah 
paid Rupees 7o lakhs only, is., Rupees *25 lakhs teas than the estimated 
value of the territorial cessions made under Article 4 of the Treaty of 
Lahore. J 

After careful analysis of the foregoing provisions, therefore, one 
may very reasonably infer that the English deal with Maharajah Qolab 
Sing in the matter of the territorial settlement under Article l of the 
Treah of Amritsar, Irtlfi. wa» merely a nominal confirmation of the 
light of the Maharajah in the territories “ which may have been in the 
Rajah’s possession since the time of the late Maharajah Khurruck 
Ry paying 11s. 75 lakhs Maharajah (iolah Sing just formally 
bought a few rights. He was, in the first place, formally released 
from vassalage to Lahore Slate and his ' mdejtendeiit sovereignty * 
was recognised by that State. Secondly, his ‘ independent sovereignty * 
over his territories, including those n< mmallv made over to his 
authority under Article 1 of the Treaty of Amritsar, lHJfi. was recog. 
nised by the Company's Government, (Cj. Article Pi of the Treaty of 
Lahore, IS 10.) 

In further supjwrt of the above contention, reference may bo 
made to the following piece of evidence in Aitehiaon's Compilation, 
hast'd upon a Rejiort by tin* Punjab (Jovernment and Original Paper* 
in the Foreign Ofiiee ; — 

For.service the Principality of Jmtmioo w ! as con* 

ferret! on his family (i.r., of (iolah Sing), (iolah Sing took up hi* 
residence hi Jummoo, whence, nominally in behalf of the Lahore 
Ourhar, hut really m Ins own, he soon extended his authority over hi* 
Uaj|»oot ncighlmur*. and eventually into Ludhnk." * Thu* it i* evident 
that the territories and districts ‘ with the dejKUideiieie* thereof mode 
over to Maharajah (Jolab Hmg, which, according to formal admission 
in Article Pi of the Treaty of Lahore, |8t(>, “ may have been in tho 
Rajah's posscaioon since the tune of the late Maharajah Khurruck 
Sing ", had in all probability l»«»n curved out by the Maharajah him* 
s-elf, and were held by him “ nominally in liehalf of the Lahore Durbar, 
but really in In* own " at the time when the paper transfer under the 
Treaties of Tjahore and Amritsar occurred. One, therefore, reaches the 
logical conclusion that what the Company’s Government proposed to 
transfer or make over to Rajah (iolah Bing under Article of the 
Treaty of Lahore, 1846, were not territories, nor even ‘ independent 

* ArtdunD—Tmtia, Rngagworol# *o4 HmsIi, Vol. It, p. 870 HU. 1884), 
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sovereignty because the Rajah was already in the material possession 
of these territories virtually on an independent basis. What was pur- 
ported was not ‘ Cession \ bnt recognition. 

The above position has been discussed at some length because 
the study of relevant Treaties pertaining to Kashmir may enable the 
leaders to better understand subsequent events. 



Round the World 

Dr. Malta and the United Nations 

Dr. Alulan, the Prime Minister of South Africa, has always regarded 
the United Nation# as a very inconvenient platform where his fascist 
policy towards people of Indian and indigenous origin of his country has 
been brought out more than once in its true colours. From year to year 
representatives of India have raised there the question of apartheid which 
he has made it u policy to apply to nit non-white people of his Dominion. 
On this plntfonn again his jailirv of annexing South-West Africa which 
was only a mandated territory has been questioned more than once. The 
aggressive w«v m which he has asserted the white superiority over all 
other races has also been brought out not only into clear relief but hi all 
its ugliness either on the platform of the Assembly or on that of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

It is not ummluru! on this account that in course of a speech 
delivered in the South African House of Assembly on the !lrd May lost 
be would accuse the t’uited Nations of being responsible for all the Ills 
from which the world wits suffering, lie condemned the theory of equality 
-»f races on the basis of which the United Nations Charter ha* *lw»on 
framed. fit declared blatantly that {topic# of non-white race* were not 
tit for self ruli- and that it wits nsloiimling that they had been given the 
same privileges in the United Nations uh white peoples. Hoarier this 
arningenu.nl was sersipjieil, the belter for all the world. 

During years immediately preceding the outbreak of the second 
World Wur ideas like these were lining preached by the N&fti* and Wore 
being acted up to by the Italian fascists in Abyssinia. That these idea* 
strengthened reaction in Europe, there was no doubt about it. But all 
tlic Mime it mu*t be said that nowhere they fell on mom congenial ami 
than in South Africa. The defeat of the Nanis and fascist# in Europe 
resulted at least in temporary defeat of these racial theories so far a* 
Europe was concerned. Even in the U.8.A. the rigour of the colour bar 
is receding. Hut in South Africa they are making religion out of 
racialism, and preaching it with the same fervour and same persistence 
with which men in former ages would lie preaching the gospel. South 
Africa hits become a laboratory for the manufacture at all reactionary 
ideas. 

To whut extern j**ople in this Dominion have lost balance and 
heroine infect'd with the spirit of racialism is illustrated by a question 
put to the relevant Minister in its House of Assembly as to whether it was 
in the contemplation of the Government to disband the Soviet Consulate. 
The reason assigned was that it was entertaining as guests the members 
of black races on the same footing os white people. This was blasphemy 
against the new got) the South African whites were worshipping. Who 
would say after this that communism is a greater danger than colonialism ? 
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Truman and Letflalatlie IMotatmbtp in U.8.A. 

Of the post Presidents of tlie United States only two are now alive— 
Herbert Hoover who was President from 1920 to 1938 and Harry Truman 
who retired from the White House in January, 1953. Hoover, now an 
old man of nearly eighty, has practically ceased to take any part in 
politics Kven when he* had not attained the present venerable age, 
his interventions in polities wen* only few and fur between, This was 
quite in line with traditions set in the country. There is only one 
instance of an ex«President becoming u member of the Congress. He was 
John Quincy Adams. Many died either in office or shortly after quitting 
it. Of those again who survived lone after leaving the Presidency, few 
intervened openly in political affairs .Jefferson lived many y«*arn after 
luyiug down office and became in all eves a sage He gave counsel when 
it was sought for, but this as a rule m Itts letters. Madison 
who retired in 1817 hut did not die till eighteen years later preferred 
to maintain silence. Theodore House veil who survived ten years after 
retiring intervened too much in political affairs for his reputation 
He tried to break the third term lomcntiuii In standing ns a 
candidate for the Pie-udeiie\ lit 1912 on behalf of the Progressive Party 
which he formed for the purpose Hut, while h\ this lie successful!) 
prevented the re-election of William Ifovvutd Taft, he tailed to secure 
election for himself It did not add prestige* to lus position Taft had to 
wait tor ucnrlv a decade alter hi' one term as President before la* was 
appointed t’hief Justice of the United States Htiptvnn- < **»i irt During 
this interval he acquitted himself with incoming dignity 

Hut ju,*.t as (here is an ;,iiw>itteii '-aneution that Presalems 
should as far as possible hold aloof fiom routine poht is, I la re is also the 
rorrcHpouding eoiiveution that nothing should he done h\ way of dragging 
them into the politienl ami controversial arena In the > me of Truman 
this eon vent ion has not been followed In respect of policy alleged to 
have Irocii pursued dining his presidency towards officials -ui.*|H-eted of 
communist sympathies, an attempt was mad*- to treat him in the 
same way as an ordinary citizen No im|»orltmce was shown to the fact 
•hat lie was until recently the Iwod of the state and tin* chief magistrate 
of the nation. This has necessarily given umbrage to him and persuaded 
him to H|a*ak emphatically on the role which certain legislative 
committees have assumed at present Hr-sides. the overshadowing power 
whiolt Senator MaeCarttyy has exercised of late as the chairman of *> 
committee of his branch of the legislature has called for criticism at the 
hands of responsible men in tin* United States. And who could speak 
on the subject with a more detached, more dignified and more dis¬ 
interested manner than an ex-President ! 

So on the 8th May Inst- at a dinner arranged to celebrate his 70th birth 
dnv. Mr, Truman let himself off on the subject which was uppermost in the 
mind of all. The fathers of the American constitution had taken due 
note of the circumstance* of the country and the past traditions of 
government to which the people were accustomed and decided that the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches would be separate from and 
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independent of wch other and would be prevented from ertifatchiug w 
each other’s field of authority and jurisdiction. The people of America 
have believed for more than one hundred and sixty years now that this 
division of authority enshrined the highest political wisdom. They have 
believed that tins was the secret of the freedom they have enjoyed and 
the liberty they have exercised. Now, however, under cover of hunting 
out communists and fellow-travellers, some persons were successfully 
undermining this division of jniwer and making the executive brunch 
definitely subordinate to the legislature', If any one is a fit and proper 
j>erson to make an appeal on behalf of the traditional system, the 
ex-president udmirably fits into that role, and it certainly stands to Ids 
credit that he has not evaded his ivsjKiUHibility. His past position and 
present age both marked him out as the man to protest against tie* 
violation of the spirit of the constitution and to make an appeal to the 
txuclitive head to assert lmiiscll mid set things right 

Sanskrit as India’s Lingua franca 

A few yetir» back i)r. K N. Katju advocated Sanskrit for its 
adoption as our national language Many regarded it ns only a fad of the 
present Home Minister <»f India. Few thought that with all its excellences 
as a classical language it could is* made tin- medium of ofi'tchd and not) 
official communication at the present stage of Indies civilisation. Any¬ 
how the suggestion Hr. Katjn had made, fell fiat and there was no n?Hj«itise 
c.« ept. from Sauskritic scholars. 

On the if ml Alav last spe ikmg at Lucknow at a meeting of the All 
IiitlM Sanskrit li «inl. Mr K M 1‘anikkar, a formci uinhiissudor of Indie 
it Fain, and now a nn-nibi r of tin- States ItrorguuihuHnii Fommission, also 
advocated the same c.ium- He '.poke cogently, iufoitutdivclv and in a 
e iiivineing tom- about tin- appropriateness of Sanskrit being selected as 
our n.itioiial medium. In the first place he emphasised the fact that it 
was a language whose culture was not confined to one province. It. was 
resjs't ted and cultivated in every pmt of India, ns much in the south 
as in the north, as much m the cast as in the west. Its adoption ns our 
national language would on thi* account save u» from black jealousies and 
dark rivalries which are created otherwise. Secondly, it would 1st unwise 
to dismiss its claims on the ground that it is « very difficult language. 
Kvery language to which js-ople arc not horn is difficult to learn but there 
me ways of simplification uinl in respect of Sanskrit also such simplification 
is feasible. No language is mote scientific than Sanskrit and it* elasticity 
for adjustment to new situations and circumstances is remarkable. Its 
literature is exceedingly rich In view of this there is no reason why its 
Haims for recognition as our national language should bo ignore^ 

Until recently anybody who would like to damn it would call it a 
dead language. Hut we know from the experience* of other countries that 
even dead languages can Ire revived and given the statu* of a current 
language. Nobody could imagine Instore the Gaelic League began it* 
work that its use could be revived in Ireland. It bad been suppressed 
and had gone out of use. Very tern people could apeak it. English 
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bad virtually become the language not only of the Government and 
the upper class but also of the large body of people. But Gaelic has oorne 
back to life all the sume. What could be done in the case of Gaelic ntay 
be done in the case of Sanskrit as Fell. 

Home may argue that while Sanskrit forms the background of culture 
of the vast Hindu population throughout India, Moslem culture in India 
has u separate background of its own. This is, of course, not wholly true. 
Moslem and Hindu cultures have reacted on each otlier far more than is 
generally admitted. But even if we admit that Sanskrit docs not form 
the background of Moslem culture in Indiu, we do not see why the 
Muslims will not learn it in the future as our national language. If they 
have any objection to Sanskrit, they have the same objection to Hindi as 
well. Beside* if in the interest of building up u national language the 
vast non-Hindi speaking people in the South and Rust may be required 
to learn Hindi and use it, it is expected that forty million Moslems out of 
the total population of three hundred million, would full in line with their 
brethren of the majority and learn Sanskrit. 

There arc again some to whom Sanskrit is not only a dead but a 
reactionary language. Its revival would result in the predominance of the 
I'audit who would preneh the observance of the caste rules, child marriages 
and worship of the row In other word* nil that was responsible for the 
backwardness of India for one thousand years wdl he revived and will 
again drug us down But otic thing is forgotten. Sanskrit is not only the 
language of decadence hut also of virile civilisation. It was not merely 
the vehicle of our thought and expression when our civilisation bad 
already become stagnant hut it was equally a vehicle for scoli purposes 
when our >'ivilisation was productive, vitde, adventurous. It inculcated 
sense of moderation and balance and it also expressed thoughts which in 
any age would he culled dangerous So if on»> branch of Sanskrit literature 
preached orthodoxy, another branch may at once he resorted to for 
unorthodox and opposite views. 

Mr. K. M. l’nnikkur has done n distinct service In delivering the 
speech we have referred to above. It should turn men’s mind to new 1 
thoughts and ideas. Whether it will (tenumdc the Parliament at New 
Delhi to revise the decision of the Constituent Assembly to make Hindi 
the national language of Tndia, we cannot sav. But he has demonstrated 
with great effect that there is an alternative, which in case of need, may 
bo resorted to. 

1 

Churches and Apartheid tn South Africa 

The South African Government is mobilising all intellectual, 
spiritual- ond economic forces in the Dominion in favour of the political 
decision it has taken for segregating the races. Tire Anglican Bishop*, it 
is true, have shown courage and refused to fall in line. They have issued 
a statement which does not give any support to the principle* of apartheid. 
“ We believe,” they have observed, “ that it i« morally wrong to follow 
a policy which has aa its object the keeping of any particular racial group 
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in a permanent position of inferiority; and wo believe that racial 
discrimination as it is practised in this country in directed to 
this and. . .Such a policy seems to u* to lead to a system of caste against 
which the Christian Church has always act its too©. . ." (Quoted in 
Bound Table for March, 11154), But leader* of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa have, except in a few honourable cases, 
supported the Government. They have declared that discrimination and 
segregation to which the black population is condemned siv neither uu* 
Christian nor unjuKt. What is more, “ they look upon demands for equal 
rights for all men as a pervorsiuu of true Christian doctrine, «* ft mis 
interpretation of Scripture ami, therefore, defhntcc of the Will of Cod. 
They denounce claim*, for equal rights as the o\it fruits of the iin-Cliri*lhm 
touching of u philosophy of humunisni and uetheism." 

Segregation In sohools in U.8.A. to go 

In seventeen out of forty-eight states Negro hoys and girls have to 
attend their classes in separate elementary ami secondary sohools. They 
cannot In* admitted to the schools which white students attend. These 
separate schools only represent a part of the general policy of segregation 
followed still so universally in the Southern Stales of the l-uitod Staton. 
This arrangement for the education of Negro children had at one time the 
upprovid of the highest court of law. It was of opinion that so long ns 
the facilities for education Were equal, there could not he any objection tu 
its Wing conducted on a separate basis. Hut in a unanimous judgment, 
issued b_\ the Supreme Court Inst mouth, it reversed a former division 
and observed that segregation itself made Negro students feel that they 
wore not being treated equally with white children in the matter of 
education Consequently i! law was to be maintained segregation iiiiiki 
go and co-education for white ami black children must he arranged. 

As regards law, there is no doubt about it that it is very clear and 
unambiguous. The l.'tth Amendment of the constitution made slavery 
illegal and unconstitutional and cm powered the legislature, to implement It 
by legislation. The 11th Amendment made all persons horn in tho United 
States ami subject to its authority, citizen*, of the States where, they 
resided and citizens of the touted Stales. No distinction was mode in 
thin regard la-tween a white ami a non-white citizen. Both would have 
the same privileges of citizenship. The loth Amendment declared speci- 
fieallv that in matters of franchise nil citizens would have the same rights 
irrespective of racial and social origin. 

In practice, however, the privileges conferred upon Negro citizen* 
were considerably whittled down and as it has ls*en stated already segre¬ 
gation 1ms been n way of life in the South. The judgment issued by the 
Supremo Court cut* at the root of this segregation and has consequently 
created a furore among tho Southern whites. In other countries a court 
of law would have thought it* duty done and responsibility discharged a* 
soon as it has stated what Is law and what i* not law. But the Supreme 
Court of the United State* I* convinced that it in not enough for it to 
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state that segregation in school education is unconstitutional. It » 
necessary for it also to declare the time and method of implementing the 
law. This second part of its responsibility the Supreme Court will take 
up later after further evidence. 

No judgment of the Supreme Court has been so commendable as 
this one. At the present time many people who arc looking at things 
American only through the medium of Senator McCarthy were despairing 
of democracy in the United States. But this judgment will declare that 
the American people still pin their faith to democracy, and this despite 
the indignation it has aroused among Southern whites. 



sR« Dicws an6 Notices of $oofc» 

Holmee-Leekt Leitoie—Edited by Murk DeWolfc Howe. With * 
Foreword by Felix Frankfurter. Harvard University Frew. 1958* 

2 Volumes. Pp 1650. Price 12 50 dollars. 

ratter*writing is no longer nn art which it had been at one time. 
No person m this busy world takes much trouble in putting down his 
thoughts in private correspondence not only in a cogent intelligible form 
but in deliberately lucid, attractive and penetrating style. Thoughts and 
information to be convex ml are now a days somehow put in a coherent 
form and then despatched. The correspondence released in these two bulky 
volumes is no exception to ibis role, l.nski throughout his life kept himself 
too busy — !n;s\ with bis reading, busy with Ins writing, busy with hi» 
students, busy with seeing people and addressing different audiences and 
lastly busy with his |«)lin>-s He kepi his hours always crowded. He had 
consequently to develop the habit of writing quickly and seldom revising 
what lie has once written. Naturally the letters of Laski reproduced here 
are not model* of eompogition They just express what Eauki intended 
to convex to .1 ustire Holmes As for the latter, he rcuuiined far too busy 
during most, part of the year with his arduous work on the bench of the 
Aim noun Supreme t’nirt It was hut possible for him to daah off a f«W 
Miilemis or paragraphs to convey his thanks or thought* for the time 
being uppermost in his mind. So in his letters also no one should seek 
for any particular literary felicity. 

Hut mostly matter of fact though this vast correspondence is, it is 
from more than one Ktand|»oint remarkable. In the first place it should 
be remembered that difference in age between Justice. Holmes and Mr. 
Harold Irfiski was one of more than fifty year*. When in July, 1016 
Felix (later Jurli-■«) Frankfurter introduced Lnski to Holmes In the 
latter * summer n *iden e m Massachusetts, laiski was a mere stripling 
and Jusfiee H'dimp was past Kcventv-fiv This difference ill age 
notwithstunding, a great friendship was developed between the two, mi 
much so that Holmes once wrote to Hnski; “ Om* of the greatest pleasures 
of my waning life is a letter from you." 

The correspondence is also remarkable because of the contents of 
the letters written bv Mb the correspondent*. They are almost 
exclusively intellectual. Mostly they carry information about hook* road, 
ideals which have influenced their author*, criticism and appreciation of 
ideas expounded by them, and lastly about book* and article# contemplated 
to he written or reviewed by cither correspondent. It should be 
remembered that when the correspondence opened, a bloody war wee 
going on in Europe and In less than a year the United States had also to 
declare vtnr against Germany. The present reviewer can refer only to 
one letter in which Ltiski mentioned the w*ar and thi* also only incidentally, 
He was referring to a letter from bis brother who was fighting on the 
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western frost. About United 8tates politics also there is very little. In 
one letter Laski refers to it casually. He was writing of Charles Hughes 
who resigned from the Supreme Court bench in order to participate in 
the Presidential election in 1916 as a rival of Woordow Wilson who was 
standing for the second time. Hughes was defeated. laiski writes that 
Wilson might be chivalrous enough to re-appoint Hughes to the bench. 
It in ay lie interesting to remember in this connection that. Hughes after 
defeat rejoined the bar, became some years later Secretary of State and 
after the retirement, of T«ft from the Supreme Court became its Chief 
Justice. 

About throe-fourths of the space in these two hulkv volumes have 
naturally been taken bv Laski. It was nut expected that Holmes in the 
eighth and ninth decade of his life would have the same energy and time 
to devote to thin correspondence ns his youthful friend. As stated already 
most of the letters convoy information regarding liooks read or to be read. 
On page 69 for instance Laski writes “ And I have been back at- 
Thucydides and reading his account of Pericles He is surely the greatest 
of historians. I sat hic k bote in niy chair and it almost seemed as though 
one were in those little cobbly streets of Paris and n new Pericles were 
telling of deaths made glorious by their youth and sacrifice.” Again on 
page 98 lie writes: ” Then- is some book news for the future Morlev. . . 
publishes his autobiography next month, and though I rogret it, still it 
should provide intorest. Figgis is publishing Act m’s lettors and I suppose 
that half the secret history of the last fifty \onr* will be there. Acton is 
rather n sorry spectacle— to have u reputation because your friends say 
you could have anything you please irritales rather than inspires; and yet 
there is something in him which leaves room for real emotion.” Again 
on page 191 he writes- ” P*ool<s! (let, steal, buy, Grant Robertson’s 
Bismarck and you will bow the knee before me, in gratitude.” In this 
correspondence can be traced also the genesis of Laski’s own famous book, 
A Grammar of Polities. As fur back as April, 1917 he was writing to 
Holmes: " My fingers are itching to write a book tin the state and seven 
years from now neither God nor man shall stand m the way.” Again on 
February 18, 1020, be writes “There is only one moment in history 
where feelings comparable to mine just now may have developed when 
the Holy Ghost knew that whatever Joseph did was too late because the 
Incarnation bad taken place. In simpler words. T have begun my new 
book and l fool lyrical about it, It is quite true that l have written only 
five pages in n week: but that misery .of the first page is over, and vistas 
Iiegin to open up. I have decided to call it A Grammar of Politics 

The correspondence which began with Lnski’s letter, dated the tlth 
July, 1916, ended with his letter, dated the 17th February, 1935. Laski 
was to go to the United States on the 20th March of that year nnd sen 
Holmes hut the latter died on March 6. 1935 The last meeting so much 
looked forward to could not take place. 

N. C. Hoy 

Teach yourself to pass Soienoe Examinations— By James A Baxter— 

English University Press Ltd , T<ondon. 
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The little volume give* a new method of approach for students in 
elementary Physios and Chemistry to understand some of the basic 
principles of the subjects. The short questions that have been inserted 
will be of real help to the boys and would discourage the attempts at 
memorising the properties and the series of reactions involved in the 
various processes. A student who can intelligently answer* the questions 
set in the various exercises, which are of increasing complexity, will have 
no difficulty in grasping the underlying principles in many branches of 
Chemistry and also of Physics. The subject had been dealt with from 
this point of view of a student who is just learning the basic principles of 
Chemistry and Physics uud as such is a little elementary for the 
Intermediate students of our Universities but our boys may study the 
hook carefully with advantage. Had the treatment of the subjects boon 
a little more detailed it would have been a good volume for our Intermediate 
hoys. 

8. C. N. 


Upastna (In Bengali) —By Nii Ajitkumar Mullik, Second Edition, Manusya 

Kanstha, Howrah. Price Hs. 2. lflf>8. 

This book is divided into two parts, one of which is in prose, and the 
other is in verse. The author is obviously something of a pool and 

expresses in rhymes some basic truths of spiritual life. In the prose 

section of the book lie explains in clear lucid Bengali the need and nature 
of spiritual life. Unlike many spiritualists, he lays emphasis upon the 
body as the l*i*is of spiritual life and prescribes a set of rules for u« to 
follow in our attempt to keep the body in proper condition. He also 
considers in sufficient detail whether there is anv tension between marriage 
and religion'- life and conclude* that married life, properly lived, makes 
for spiritual development. 

The author insists on prayer (upnsann) ns the main religious 

practice, lb* points out with a flare of originality that we are unable 

to obseivc C'-ntincnee without tin* grace of God, which we can hope for 
only through pmer The book, small as it is, is highly readable 
and imtruetiM* It would, I am confident, help clarify ideas of the readers 
about spirituality and spiritual life. Thy book is worthy of a wide 
eireuiation. 


Adharrhandra Das 



Qursetocs 

8m Asutosh Dai 

On the 25th May last Sir Asatosh Day was observed, as in 
previous years, in the morning at the foot of the statue in Chow* 
ringhee Square and in the afternoon at the foot of the statue in the 
Darbbsnga Building. At the morning function Sri Dhirendranatb 
Mitra presided. The afternoon function was presided over by 
Sri Gopendranath Das 

Thirty years ago on that date Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
expired at Patna. No event was more calamitous in the annals of 
the University of Calcutta than this Midden and untimely death of 
one who had presided over its destinv for so many years. Prom 
year to year since then we have recalled the great services he rendered 
to this institution which was his Alma Mater. Early in life he 
thought no service to he of greater nnjxiriance than service to the 
University. Brilliant graduates in those days, as also now, sought 
for responsible jobs under the Government and also asked for other 
favours at its hands. But for young Asutosh Mookerjee they had no 
attraction. For him the University in which he had been educated 
ofTered greater interest than anything ebe. So he sought for and 
obtained nomination to the University Senate. The connection 
thus established with the governance of the ('Diversity lasted till 
death which occurred nearly forty yearB later. 

During this long period he not only helped in day to day 
administration of the University but also in instituting reforms in 
different directions. In 1 *-M>I was passed the new ludian Universi¬ 
ties Act under which it was possible for the University to be 
transformed from a mere affiliating body into a teaching and research 
institution as well. Fortunately it was only two years after the 
passing of the Act of 1904 that Asutosh was called upon to become 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University. This important position 
he held from term to term till 1914. Again he was invited at an 
hour of political crisis in 1921 to assume the Vice-Chancelk>rsbip and 
lead the administration of the University for the fifth time. 
Meanwhile during his previous terms as Vice-Chancellor be had 
established a number of Professorships at the University and opened 
Post-Graduate classes under its auspices. This work was rounded off 
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in 1017 when he organised the Post-Graduate Councils under the 
auspices of which Post-Graduate teaching at Calcutta was centralised 
and research activities were stimulated. 

Sir Asutosh was an erudite lawyer and a great judge but 
education was his chief love. Traditions which he had created in 
this field will ever remain a source of inspiration to those who are 
his successors in the governance of the University. May his aoul 
rest in peace 


IIoNotiAit* Dr.out'E on Du. T.uuknatu Das 
HY Ml’NlCl! r.NtVRItrtlTY 

On May ‘it, 1054. the Faculty of Philosophy of the University 
of Munich conferred upon l>r. Taraknath Das an Honorary Doctorate. 
Dr. Daa has had at) eventful career. For political reasons he bid 
to leave the country earl) in the first decade of this century. There¬ 
after he made the United States his adopted country and obtained 
its citizenship. But India has never been out of his mind, lie 
has done whatever he could both with pen and money to BUpport 
the national cause of this country and publicise the need of India’s 
freedom. 

Dr. Das li.n served in many Universities in the United States 
and is at present a FWensor of the Columbia University and the 
New York University. For a number of years lie had also lived in 
Munich and established uu intimate association with the Indian 
Institute in that nt\. It is m the fitness of things, therefore, that 
the University »t Munich has conferred this honour on this sincere 
scholar and man of f-eacc. 



Offloial Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. R/4/M/C.S.R. 

It is notified for general information that nndet 
Section 25(1) of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 
1904), Government were pleased to sanction the Regulations 
for the Diploma Course in Nutrition (D. N.) under a new 
Chapter, viz.. Chapter XLIX-J (as shown in the accom¬ 
panying pamphlet) to be inserted after Chapter XLIX-I of 
the Regulations. 

The Regulations take immediate effect. 

Senate House: 8 . DATTA, 

The 7th, April, 1954. ) Registrar. 

Chapter XLIX-J 

DII’LUMA IN NUTRITION <D N.» 

(1) An rxaininttion for the Dtplouia in Nulritiuo •hall be held twice every 
year at aueb time and place n« the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate 
date I Ins notified in the CaleuJar. 

The examination shall be divided into two part* — Part I and Part II, aa 
defined below in Section (fit. 

( 9 ) Any Graduate tu Medicine. 01 in) Mu.Ur of Science in Physiology or 
Cbemiatry or (tt») Bach* lor of Agncultu.e or (m) Bachelor of Veterinary Science 
of a recognised Indian or a foreign University or Institution, may be admitted 
to thi» examination on production of certificate* of haring, subsequent to 
obtaining the qualification mentioned above. 

It) attended during a period of not less than four month* approved courara 
of inatruction both theoretical and practical in lai t’ubhc Health Admininstrs- 
lion, (6) Environmental Sanitat.on, (c* Statistic*. f«f. Microbiology, or 

In) aa an alternative to tu obtained the Diploma in Public Health or a 
qualification recognised a* equivalent by the Syndicate. 

(iiii attended fur Av«vmoothV prescribed course of instruction* both theoreti¬ 
cal and practical in tat Nutrition, ih) Dietetics. let Pood technology, id) Ma¬ 
ternity and Child Welfare, <•) Epidemiology, (/) Field work both in the urban 
and rural area, 

(Inatruction* in the * object* specified above should tnciude practical 
instructions in laboratories and visits to hoapitals, health offices, aenyilar 
Installation, indnatrial centres, etc.) 

Provided that a candidate may no* appear in the Part II until be baa 
passed in Part 1 of the examination. 

(8) A candidate with a D.P.H. or an equivalent qualification shall be 
deemed to have passed Part I of the examination. 

It) Every candidate for admiaeioo to each part of the examination shall 
•end hi* application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form proscribed 
by the Syndicate and fee of Ha. 100 at t least one fortnight before the date 
Sped for toe ooron oeoce meat of the tianiafiMB. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


(S) A eandidato who faile to poos or pwwnt himaetf for the examination 
*•»»«*> «®*AI®d *® «1aim * reload of the to. A candidate may bo 
. owe or man «ah«oq»mt ntaimlwu on Dtfunl of a further In 

of Bs. 100 on each oocaxiou. 

*®* The examination aboil oooaiafe of the following 
PART I EXAMINATION : 

Written Paper Maximum Mark* 

(1) Public Health Admioirtration an I StatiaUm ... 00 

9) Microbiology and Enuroimeotai Sanitation ... 60 

(Si f 'r*l in Public Health Aduiiniulralion ... 60 

4) Practical in Microbiology and Oral in Environ- 80 

mental Sanitation. 

900 


PART II EXAMINATION ; 


Written 1'ajer Maxirn.Mii Mail a 


*li Principle* of Nutrition P*per I 

, 

60 

(9) Do, Paper 11 

»*« 

30 

•S) Applied SutrilKi) and F«*d Technology 


60 

(4) Dirtrtie* 

V.. 

60 

16) laboratory Krcnrrf* and Field Report* 

,, , 

60 

(A) Ptueiiral io Riochemiatry and Nutrition 


100 

17* Viva Vocv 

... 

ioo 



460 

17) In order to pa«* the- exam-nation a candidate 

luuat obtain 40% of the 


marlin in inch of the ahmi an I at leaat 5’)% of (be aggregate. 

(P) A* nun a* poe-oMe after the examination the Syndicate ahall poMuh 
• !i*l of Hiirerrefill candidat' a in alphabetic*! order 

(-‘I Hylinbn* foi the rouree will be a* folloara : - 


PART I 

(at Public Health 

PerronaI and pub ic In nHh. Kv .lotion and modern trend* in theory and 
practice of public health. National and International health. International 
health organi*atioi>a. 

Evolution of public health practice* in India— Bbore Committea recom¬ 
mendation*. The cubing an t future funrttona of rential and lur»l authoriliea 
and roluutery organi*al;en». Public Health law. aocinl meuiity and aociai 
welfare. 

Principlea of public health practice. The b<u kg round and application of 
vital autinlic* in public heal'h practice. 

Spenalirod wrvire* m public h< altfa Matermly and child health vertices. 

(b) Kmironmenlal Sanitation 

Houaioir. refnae collection and diepooal. Water *upply, drainage, aewago 
diepoaal. Hygienic provision*. bath*, wit thing and Mnitary accommodation. 
Atmospheric pollution, ventilation and lighting. 

let Afefirfie* 

Principle* of Matirtirv; *ampli»ig for dietary and nutritional anrveya. In tar 
pratation of reaulta. 

id) lfierobteiofy ' 

Principlea of bacteriology. Patltcgenio organiamt and non .pathogenic 
organiimv Hygiene and handling of rood. Bacteriology of water, milk and 
milk product#, meat, egg*, Hah. dried and dehydrated foodstuff*. Helmio'hic 
mfeatatioa. Food poivooing. 
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Pert II 

(a) Nutrition 

Energetic*. Tbe Physical and chemical regulation of body temperature. 
Chemistry of respiration. Ilespiiatory quotient end it* determination. Beul 
and total metabolism and estimation of basal mtiabolic rate. A critical evalu¬ 
ation of tbe recommendations of tbe National He search Council of U. 8. A. 
N. A. C. of I. C. M. R., and Provincial Nutr.lios Cotmuittaes tn tbe country, 
^Problems for farther work in energetics. Pby«iofogy of tbe alimentary A excretory 
systems. Horae fundamental concepts of enzymes. Tbe chemistry at the 
important digestive and oxidative enzymes. The chemical composition of carbo¬ 
hydrates, proteins, and fat* and their intermediary metabolism. Their functions 
and requirements for health and in physiological stress. Mineral metabolism 
and tba requirements of tsaentiai minerals- Tracer technique and modern 
concepts about mioeral metabolism Trace elements, their significance in plant, 
animat and human nutrition. Acid-hase equilibrium. Water metabolism. 
Vitamins— the ir discovery. The chemical crmpositioa isolation and synthesis of 
tbe morn important among them. Biological, chemical and micrcbio'ogical assay 
of sitauiina. Vitamins mid their relationship with enzymes The functions of 
tba vitamins and their requiremtuts in health end in physiological stress. Th- 
lesser knosn vitamin*. Spectrophotometry: uae of in estimation of vitamins. 
Current advances in vitamin research Anti-vitamins and biological competition 
of structurally related chemical compound*. Their significance on the vitamin 
requirement* of man Manifestations of deficiency diseases and tbe pathological 
and biochemical ‘Lesions’ involved in them. Hub-clinical deficiencies and tbrit 
recognition by laboratory teata. 

(Attendance at the Hospital fui Tropical dia-nie* in various sections, e.g., 
8kln Dcpsitment. Haematology Department, etr., and at the Medical College 
Hospital ar d Duffertn Hospital for clinical material.) 

The inter-relationship of Agricultuie prodiu i.on, dairy development, animal 
nutrition, pisciculture, etc , in raising the standard of nutrition of the people 
Agriculture marketing, civil supply organisation and principle* of equitable 
distribution of food arc -riling to physiological needs Practical measures taken 
In aolving the 'Feed problem' in other countries and their bearing on Indian 
condition*. Organisation of nutrition miasures, Propaganda on dilution and 
training of 'J*ny volunteer*.‘ Canteen organisation; natural food*, synthetic 
foods and unusual fm. il*. their detection. The imtjst on of a provincial or ,* group 
nutrition organisation and working of such unit* The F. A. O. 

(b) Dietetic* 

Nutritional value of foods, cooked and unyoked. Pood habits, like* and 
dislikes, construction of diet schedules, principles <>( cooking. Buying and 
distribution of food. Busiutaa management and keeping accounts. 

(c) Field Work 

(«) Dairy and nutritional surveys in a rural area for two waeks. Oil Dietary 
surveys in arban groups-one week liiti Visits to large industrial centres to 
study practical uiel!ml* of common*! feeding - one week. Op) Simple feeding 
experiment* in School*. Welfare Centres, etc. —two weeks. 

M) Food Technology 

Storage end pre*eivation of food*. Desiccation, freezing and gas storage of 
foods, canning. Nutritional valoe of such fo ds, I-khI proc**«ing . 


(c) Maternity end Child Welfare 

Infant nutrition Prenatal and post-natal nutritional care of woman. Visits 
to clinic and maternity and child welfare centre* Nutritional approach to some 
of Use problems. 


* (f) Epidemiology 

Tbs sccio-economic background, factor* other than nutritional sod nutritional 
standard of different stations of tba populations. Experience of studies in tba 
Arid. This will vary largely be a study in the field when tbe staffed* undergo 
their field training in nutritional and dietary survey*. 

The subject* and number of hours will,ha as follows :— 
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FIRST FAST 


Subject. 


(1) Public Health 

(9) Biometry and Vital Statintioa 

(3) Environmental Sanitation 

44) Microbiology 

(8) School Health Orgauiieti. u 

(6) 8ocial Medicine 

(7) Health Education 

48) Andimvieuei aide io Health 
oalioo. 


Theomioal No. of bocaa for pewot toal 

ftQ^/Of 4ftMOl(l|Uw 


(boom 

... 18 80 

... M 40 

•. 80 84 

... 40 80 

... « 10 

... U 

... 8 10 

Bdu- 6 8 

184 M9 


Total 884 boon 


SECOND PART 
Natrium 


(1) Energy Value of fooda 

* ae 

4 

4 

(?) Energy Metaboiiam 


S 

14 

(8) Faunaca 

aaa 

4 

0 

(4) Protein. Fat and Carbohydrate 

16 

94 

metaboiiam their role 
nutrition 

in human 



(6) Mineral and water 

metaboiiam 

10 

16 


tiiiiiiuiuft new vtrim uio. 

(6) I*otope* and tracer technique 


17» Acid baa* equilibrium 
(») Vilamiae- A, B ( . Bj, Niacin, other 
member* t f B complex, 0 , D. B, A 
K—Cbemlatry, role in human 
nutrition, source*, deficiency, 
requirement, eetiiuatioo«. 

(V) Biological ■ntagooietn with apecial 
reference to anti-vitamina. 

(10) 8ubcUnirai defleiandea and their 


90 


4 (cyclotron. Geiger 
Muller counter and 
their woritiaf—with 
the kind oo-oparatlua 
of the Uaivnraitr 
College of Sciaooa.) 

4 

80 


10 


diagnoaia by Laboratory method*. 

(11) Manifeetation of d*6ciency diaaaeee ... 
(Viaite »o out-door dept*. of akin, 
haematology of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Vidieai 
College, Dufferiu.) 

(19) Balanced di«t in liealtb and 6 

different phyatolngieal at air*. 

(18) Food problema of the country 10 

and ameliorative meaaurce. 

<141 Interrelation of uotiitioa, agricol- 6 

tore. piacieoRura, etc 

(16) Nutrition organi«ation and training 4 

(18) Gantenn organiantton 4 

(17) Fortiftcatioa and enrichment of 0 

food. 

(18) Adulteration of food and their 10 
detection. 

(19) National and International 10 
nutrition oegc nianH o n a. 


90 


10 (egerdare In food cal- 
eolation and food 
oompocitioa.) 


• 4* 


Dietetic* 


(1) Locc tad nctritire raloa in cocked 4 
feed* and the prhviplcc of cock mg. 

(9) Gonatractico of dint achadulee, bay. 4 
ingand diateibutko of fooda, ate. 


90 
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[jure 


(8) Boainot* msnagemant and aecotmti 

4 

4 {special Utahan, Medical 

inf. 


Collage.) 

Pood Ttthmohn 


(1) Method* of storage and preservation 

4 

6 (with the kind coopera¬ 
tion of tha Food 



Teahnqlagy* Dept. at 

(9) Canning and food processing 


the College of Engi¬ 
nes ring, Jsdsvpar). 

4 

... 

(8)' Nutritive vain*of processed foods ... 

9 

... 


Maternity end Child Wtlfara 


(t) Infant nutrition ... 4 


(9) Prrand post-natal can of women... 4 

(3) Nutrition approach to aocne problems 9 

(4) Epidemiology ... 90 


Biological ds*«y#~th* student* an to ... 
take complete charm and conduct 
experiment* on exptl. animal* 
like white rat*, guinea pig*, 
rabbit*, pigeon*—1 boor every day 
for 3 month*. 

Field work 


10(viaH to (he Maternity 
and Child Welfare chan 
of tb* Institute, Iodns* 
trial* Creche, etc.) 


90 (to be done in the rural 
area (Bingnr) daring the 
field wait.) 


Diet *nd nntritloa snrrey in rural area 2 week* 
t8ingnr). 

Diet and nutrition surrey in urban area 1 week 
iCalcnttai. 

Prartical training in Canteen organise * *9 »•' 

lion. 

Feeding experiment in school*, etc. 

190 9SS 
Tout 481 bom*. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R/ft/54/C. S. R. 

It ia notified for orneral information that the following change# in Chapter XXVII 
(Oonditiona to bo fulfilled by college*) of the Ragnletiona (page 138 of 1951 Edition) 
have been sanctioned by Government — 

The following paragraph* bo inserted at the end of the Chapter :— 

XI. BIOLOGY 

t 

Not more than 20 student* shall be placed under one teacher. The working benches 
shall be famished with rack* for chemical and microscopical re-agent*; and gas, water 
and sinks shall be supplied in the same way as in the Chemical Laboratory. The *tw> 
of a room for 80 students shall not he leas than 30 feet by 30 feet. 

Note,—In college* where there are already existing Botany and Zoology Laboratory** 
no separate Biology Laboratory will be needed if tim»-«d;u*taMWt for the Practical 
oleaoae ran be made. In the college* in which thee* is no neparate Botany or Zoology 
Laboratory, a Biology Laboratory a* indicated above will he needed. 

The above change* will le effective from July, 19A5. 


Satan Horan. 
Tha tSth April, W4. 


8. DATTA, 




NOTIFICATIONS 
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1951 ] 


Nolifloation No. R/I/54/C. ft. R, 

It hi notified for general information that the following «hum in Chaphr XLZ 
of tlw Re gulat ions (fe, 1851) relating to LL.& Examination have been neanMo—d 
by Governments— 

CHAPTER XU 

Tlw existing Section 1 (page 531 of Edition of 1551) bo replaced by tbe following »— 

A candidate shall be considered to have prosecuted a regular course of itwijr if bo 
has attended 76 per cent, of tlw tortures delivered and Root Courts bald (the two being 
taken together) in each subject or group of subject* mentioned in Regulation 4 aa forming 
tbe rabint of a separate paper, provided that he has attended 50 per cent, of tlw Mooi 
Courts neid in each subject or group of subjects as forming the subject of a etparata 
paper." 

Tlw above changes will take immediate effort. 

Swaw Hocus, 8. DATTA, 

The tJrd March, 1944. Registrar! 

No. f. 9/54/55-E 

UNION rilBLir SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. DHOt.ru* Hoots, 

A’ew Delhi, the titk February, 1944. 

Sufism—Exclusion of Shri Vina Dutta \Wwht, (Roll No. B83, Indian Air Force Exami¬ 
nation, January. 11154) from examinations and selections iwudwM by the Union 
Public Service Communion. 

Six. 

v 

1 am directed to inform you that (he Viiion Public Service Commission have d»- 
Urrnd Shri Vma Dulta Vasmht from apply mg for all examinations and selection* to 
be conducted hy them in future. Tin* |MUf iculars of the candidate an* given below 

(1) Name of the candidate Unw Dutta Vanisht 

(2) Present addroaa .. The Bank of Bikaner, Ltd., Head Office, Bikaner 

(Rajasthan). 

(3) Exa m ination of which he was a Indian Air Force Examination held in January, 

candidate. 1654. 

(4) Place of birth .. l>aboda (l.hst. Rohtak) * 

(5) Date of birth .. lat April, 1833. 

(6) Father's name and address Pt. Chet Ram Vasisht, Teacher, C. E. School, 

(Municipal Board), No. 1, Bikaner (Rajasthan). 

(7) Reasons for debarring .. Altering tlw entry regarding date of birth in 

the original Matriculation Certificate. 

(8) Remarks Debarred permanently from anplying for all 

future examinations and selections to bo 
conducted by tbe Commission. 

2. His candidature for the Indian Air Fora Examination, January, 1854, has boon 
cancelled. 


No. P. 8/38/51-1 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186 . Dmuvi Routt, 

Nets Delhi, the 1M February, 1944. 

Bubject —Exclusion of Shri C. A. Utlwiya (Roll No. 851, Indian Air Fora Examination, 
April, 1885) from exasomatioos and selections conducted by the Union Publio Service 
CSottBkiiiloii# 


I em direct ed to inform yon that tbe Union Public Sendee Pnmmlaafmi have de* 
b ar red Shri C. A. Uihajy* tram a p plying for afl examinations and selec t ions to be eon* 
1 by them in ftWi e, The psrflenlsn at the irsaiBdsts are givew below i— 
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t*vm 


(1) Km of the candid ate 

(2) P ment ‘ 


(t) Examination for which he wee a 
candidate. 

(4) Place of birth 
(01 Date of birth 

(•) 


Father’* 


aad addree* 


C. A. Uthahra. ' 

C/o. C. B, Ibhoa, Keq., Civil Surgeon'* Offoe, 
ICeroara (North Coorg). 

Indian Air Faroe Kiammalion held in April, 
ISSS. 

Kokeri Village, Coorg State. 

7th April. 1932. 

Shri C D. Acbamma, Landlord, Kokeri village, 
Kokabe poet. 

Altering the entry regarding date of birth in 
the original Secondary School Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate and claiming a falae date of birth. 
Debarred permanently from applying for all 
future examination* and —faction* to be 
conducted by the Commiauon, 

1. Hit candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination, April, IBS. baa been 
cancelled. 

Ho. MW/Jan-54/R. Ho. 1S9I 


(7) Reaaona far debarring 


(8) Remark* 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Poat Box No. 186. Dholpcte Hoc**, 

New Delhi, the 9th March, 1954. 

8uhject —Exclusion of Bhri A. O. Sahmrnbwlh) (Roll No. 1291 — Military Wing Exami¬ 
nation, January, 1954) from examination* and Mclection* conducted by the Union 
Public Service Communion. 


Six, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service* Commission have de¬ 
barred Bhri Anant Oundo Sahaernlnidhe from apply in* for all examination* and nolcetion* 
to lx# conducted by them in future. Tin* particular* of the i-an<ti<lat<* an* given Ixilow :— 


fi) 


(8) 


Name of the candidate 
Proeent addroae 


<»> 

<•> 


Examination for whiob ho waa a 
candidate. 

Place of birth 
Data of birth 

Father’* name and addrea* 


Amuit (.undo Sahaarahudho. 

C/o. Hhri (I undo Chin toman Kuluutrabudhc, 
Adat Shop. Vakliarabhag, Sungli, South 
Ha tarn. 

Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 


Hongli. 

3rd Docomler, 1032. 

Shri Uundo Chintutimn StUuuirabudhc, C/o. A. Cl. 

Hahaarabudhc. Adat Shop. Hangli. 

Altering tlie date of birth entry in the Secon¬ 
dary School Certificate and School leaving 
Certificate and claiming a falae date of birth. 
Debarred permanently from applying for all 
future examination* and selection* to be 
conducted by tlie (.Vnonimivn, 

HI* candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January, 1954 haa been 
cancolled. 


(7) Reaaon* for debarring 


(8) Remark* 


Ho. MW/Jm-M/R. Ho. 13SS 

1 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Port Box No. 188. Dhoutx House, 

New Delhi, l he 13th March, 1954. 

Subject —Exclusion of Shri Anhwani Kumar Chopra (Roll No. 1333—Military Wing 
Ex a m i na tion, January, 1954) from Examinations and Selection* conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission. 

Sin, 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service CmboWm have de¬ 
barred Shri Aahwani Kumar Chopra from applying for all examination* aad —fac t ion * 
to be conducted by th*m in future. The partieitfan of the candidate are gferc 
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(I) Name of the candidate ., Ashwani Kumar Chopra. 

(S) Pr o mt s drtr eas .. C/a. Mohan Nioraa, (M Linea, Dharaimata 

(Kaagra District). 

(S) Examination for which he was a Military Winn Examination, January, ISM, 
candidate. 


(4) Place of birth 

(5) Date of birth 

(6) Father’s name and addnu 


(?) Reasons for debarring 


(8) Remarks 


Bfasun (Weal Panjab). 

let October, 1888. 

Late RiwUdar Kirpa Ram Chopra, Village 
Bhaun, Tchad Chakwal, Diet.. Joelum (Want 
PaaJab). 

Furnishing false particulan remrdinf data of 
birth ami tempering with the age entry in 
the Haul Master's Certificate. 

Debarred permanently from applying for all 
future examinations and seleetione to be 


conducted by the Commission. 

Hie candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January, 1884 has been 
rwoflllod 


Ho. F. 18/81/88-*. IV 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. Dnowim llousa, 

New IMhi, the ith Morvh, 1964. 

Subject — Exclusion of Shri Kutdip Raj Sharma (Roll No. 458) a candidate for the Joint 
Services Wing Examination, Juno, 1053 from alt examination* and selections to be 
conducted by tho Union Public Service Commission, 


Rim, 


I am directed to inform you that tlio Union Public Service Commission have do- 
Inured Kfiri Kuldip Raj Slinrma a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination 
(June), 1853 from np|tearing at all examinations and selection* to lie conducted by them 
in future. 

The particulars of liw candidate arc given below : 


(1) Name of tho candidate 

(2) Examination for which lie was a 

candidate. 

(3) Place of birth 

(4) Date of birth 

(5) Father's name 

(6) Guardian's mune and address .. 

(7) Reasons for debarring 


Shri Kuldip Raj Hharma. 

Joint Services Wing Examination (June), 1883. 

Koliy Hrahmnan, Tchad Sltakargarh, District 
Hialkot (Pakistan). 

17th June, 1036. 

(I<ate) Shri Faquir f’ltand Hharma (Address not 

available). 

Kliri Hans Itaj Hharma, Rice Inspector, Ratals, 
District Ounlsspur. 

(#) Furnished false particulars with regard to 
bis date of birth. 

(n) Tampered with the date of birth etitry in 
his Matriculat ion Certificate, 


(««) Submitted a certificate obtained on falsa 
|in<l«nn« from his college allowing a date of 
birth which he knew to be wrong. 

(8) Remarks Debarred from appearing at alt future exami¬ 

nations and selections t<o be condooted by 
the Commission. 

S. His candidature for the Joint Services Wing Examination (June), 1868 has been 
cancelled. 


Vo. MW/Jm-M/IL la. AM ' 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Bos No. 166. Daairvu Koota, 

New Delhi, Hu tnd March, 1964. 

fiubjeet —Exclusion of Shri Brij Lai Singbal (Rod No. 6*6— Military Wing Examination 
January, 1664) from Examination* and Medians conducted by the Union Public 
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Sr*. 

I mm directed to inform yon that the Union Public Service Pnmmieiinn turn* de- 
barred Shri Cirij Lai Binghel from applying for all examination* and aoieetmoa to be 
conducted by them in future. The particular* of the candidate are given twiner 

(1) Name of the candidate Brij Lai Singh*]. 

(*) Prevent addroa* .. 8/o. L. Baru Mai, Confectioner, ViU. A P.O. 

Cboharpur, Diet, Debra Dun (U. P.). 

(8) Examination for which he waa a Military Wing Examination, January, 1904. 
candidate, 

(4) Plans of birth ViU. Cboharpur, Diet. Debra Dun. 

(5) Date of birth let July, 1933. 

(6) Father’* name and addrem . L. Baru Mai, Confectioner, P.O. Cboharpur, 

Dwt. Delira Dun. 

(7) Reaaotta for tfobarriiig .. Altering the date of birth entry in the High 

School Certificate and claiming a felae date 
of birth. 

(8) Remark* Debarred permanently from applying for all 

future examinatione and setoction* to be 
conducted by the Commission. 

Hie candidature for the Military Wing Examination hold in January, 1934 baa been 
cancelled. 

So. MW/Jan-M/R. Ho. 701 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Poet Box No. 180. Dholpi b Houck, 

New Delhi, the 2nd March, 1931. 

Subject KxdiiHtrm of Hhri lUntinhwiir Da* |llo!l No. 701 Military Wing Examination, 
January, I9S4) from Kxniniluttinn* tuid H.'la tiuiui <-oiidi|i't*<d by tlw Union Public 
Her vine Coinmt**ion. 

Sim, 

I iun clirin'trtl to mfonn you tluit tint Union Public Hi>rvi«i (Vimmuomn hav« de¬ 
barred Shri Hamiwbwar Da* from applying for all examination* and *»*1«*M ion* to be 
conducted by them in future. The |>artieularM of the ouididato erw given lielow :— 

(1) Name of the candidate .. llamoahwar Dm. 

(2) Prevent addroa* Vfo, Hhri Dliann Pal Kliarma (Procews Server), 

Civil Court, MuxalTamagar. 

(9) Examination for which he won a Military Wing Examination, January, 1954. 

candidate. 

(4) Place of birth Titron (U. P.). 

(ft) Date of birtli ltrt November, 1933. 

(0) Father’* name ium! addnvw . . Shri Dharni I*al Kharma (I’mceiw Server), 

Civil Court. Miusaffamagiu’. 

(7) Roiwkkm for debarring . . Altering the date of birth entry in the High 

Sohovl Certificate and claiming a fake date 
of birth. 

(0) Remark* .. Delwrml permanently from applying for all 

future examination* and select ion* to bo 
conducted by the (Vimmiiwon. 

Hi* candidature for the Military Wing Examination (wild iu January, 19M, lia* been 
cancelled. 

No. MW/Jan-M/R. Ho. 831 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Post Box No. 180. Dltomri Hot:**. 

Netv Delhi, the 2nd March, 19S4, 

Sub j ect Exoluakin of Shri N. Batakrkhnan (Roll No. 841— Military Wing Exami¬ 
nation, January, 1904) from Examination* and Selection* conducted by the Union 
Pubhc Servkw OonunMon. 

8n, 

t am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Oommhakm have de¬ 
barred Shri N. Balakriahnan from applying for all examinatione and aolectfcaw to ba 
conducted by than in future. The parUoukm of Urn c andi d a t e nr* g iv en below »-*» 



NOTIFICATIONS 


1964 ] 


111 Kama of tte wmBitata .. NarMrimth BoMhUmm. 

fSI Preeent iddmi .. O/o Stef N. Koran. Dyeing Mooter, Mte Stta 

Baagtov, Kodiikoda—I. 

(S) Bxtatetta for «teh ho «m * Wter Wing Bnatette, January, 1MM. 


(4 > Plooo of birth 
16) Date of birth 

(6) Fetter*» name and addreaa 


(7) Boaoona for (Mwiring 


(6) Remariu 


Oannanora, N. Malabar. 

6th January. 11IS1. 

8hri P, Oovindan. Vaahayit Hooa, FalUkunnu 
P.O. Cannanorc, N. Malabar. 

Altothg tte date of birth entry In the teoondary 
School Leaving Oertifloate and daittiitg a 
fate dale of birth. 

Debarred permanently from applying for all 
future examination* and **Wtkw* to be 


oondnrled hy tte Oomm Union. 

Hh candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in January. 1964, tea teen 
cancelled. 


No. MW/Ju- 54 /R. No. ISM 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Poat Box No. 166. Dnoutr* Houea, 

New Iktki, the ind SI arch, 1994 

Subject —Exclusion of Shri Pormenhwar Dayal Mathur {Roll No, 14Wt—Military Whig 
Examination, January, Ift&t) from Examinationa and Selection* oooductod by tte 
Union Public Service Commteion. 


Sib, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service CommMon have 
debarred Khri Parmcahwar Dayal Maihur from applying for all examination* and 
wbclkmii to te conducted by item in future. Tte particular* of the candidate are 
given below : — 


(1) Name of tte candidate Parmcahwar Dayal Mathur. 

(2) Proacnt addroa* C/o Shri S. D. Mathur, 17, Faitu Linn, Parana 

Naia, Debra Ihm. 

(S) Examination for which he won a Military Wing Examination, January, 1964, 
candidate. 

(4) Place of birth Naharaopur. 

(5) Date of birth 1*1 Juno, I9S2. 

(6) Fatter’* name and addreo* .. Shri Ohanahhun Bohari Lai, Molt, Ifhte t, 

Sahnrannur. 

(7) Roaaona for debarring Altering the date of birth entry in tte Hi gh 

School C<*rlWWtc and claiming a fate date 
of birth. 


(8) Remark* Debarred permanently from applying for *0 

future examinationa and mMoiu to te 
conducted by tte Commiaakia. 

Bia candidature for tte Military Wing Examination held in January, 1964, tea tee n 
cancelled. ' 


No. U/Doo-tt/R. No. MB 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Poot Box No. 1W. Daotnm Boots, 

N«*r Delhi, the tnd March, mi. 

Subject —Exdnakm of Shri Amiyakumar BhaMaeteryya (Boll No. 220—Engineering 
Secvtea Ex am i n ation, December, 1958) foam Examinations «nd Selection* conducted 
by tte Union Public Service Cmnmteion. 


I on directed to iaform you that tte Union Public Service Com m hw i o n have da. 
tened Shri Aauyakumar Bhattaeteryy* Item applying for afll enumhmtkmmd MteUona 
to be conducted by them in fwtore. Ttepartioman of tte candidate are given below 
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£*uj*& 


(1) Nome of the amUdite 

(2) PtMWt address 

(2) Bxaminaliao for which be *m a 
candidate. 

(4) Place of birth 
(A) Date of birth 
(A) Father'* name and addrea* 

(7) Reasons for debarring 

(8) Remark* 




Bob- 


Aniyahtmar 

Cfo Heating* Budding*. On 
Di-virion, I, Hateing* fittest, Chleoita. 
Engineering Barrio** 

10A8. 

Nabadwip (Bengali. 

20th April, 1020. 

(Late) Khri Kabirodebehari Bh al U c har yya, 
Nabadwip (Bengal). 

Altering the date of birth entry m the Matri- 
eolation Certificate and claiming a falae date 
of birth. 

Debarred permanently from applying for ail 
future examinations 'and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 

Hi* candidature for the Engineering Service* Examination held in December, IMS, 
ha* been caneollod. 


Ho. Ef/Dee-M/R. Bo. 880 

UNION PUBLIC HE It VICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. Dhultur House, 

Nett Dtlki, the 2nd March, 1964 

Nubjtei —Exclusion of Hhn Mammon Jaeb (Roll No. 880—Engineering Services Exami¬ 
nation, December, 1053) from examination* and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. 


Sis, 


I am directed to inform you that tho Union Public Servin' Commission have de¬ 
barred Mhri Mammen Jacob for one year w.c.f. the 2lst December, I OSS, from applying 
for all examinations und selection* to lie conducted by tlictn. The particulars of the 
candidate are given Mow . 


(1) Name of the candidate 

(2) Present address 

( 8 ) Examination for which tic was a 
candidate. 

(4) Place of birth 
(A) Date of birth 
(6) Father's name and address 


Mammen Jacob. 

Junior Engineer, Ponkunnara, Travancoro 
Cochin State. 

Engineering Services Examination, December, 
1053. 

Travancore. 

6th December, 1028. 

Major M. Mammon, Malayil Bungalow, Chen 


(7) Reasons for dotumug 

(8) Remark* 


His candidature for the 
lias been cancelled. 


gaiumr. 

Making mis-statements to auppresa material 
information. 

Debarred from all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by the Commission for one 
year commencing from the 21*1 December, 

Engineering Services Examination held in December, 1053, 


Hie. ■W/JU-58/R. Be. 888 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Post Bex No. 186. Dboltux Houm, 

New Delhi , the 2nd Afore*, 1944. 

fhthjeei —Exetaskm of Shri Nsndan Pul Singb (Roll No. 686—Military Wing Kxami 
nation, January. 1053) from examination* end s el ection* conducted by the Union 
Publie Service Comminsion. 

8 ». 

I am directed to inform you that the Unfon FabUt 8ervioe Commiminsi htv* de¬ 
barred Shri Nandan Pal Singh from applying for *11 examination* and ssies t fo n s to 
be oondmted by them in future. The paruouMn of the eendMat* me gh*m below s— 



NOTIFICATIONS 
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im] 



(1) Kama of the candidate 

(t) Pranot iddnn 

(S) EnuamUoa fbr which hr wm t 

( 4 ) Place of both 
(i) Dot# of birth 
> 4 ) FuW’i Mm* nod address 

(?) Rmmw for debarring 

(8) Bw nM ta 


His candidature for the Militsr; W 
cancelled. 


Kaodan Pol Singh. 

V*U, Mimmbo, to Sow, Dink B a a o M ., 
Miiwy Winy Brsminttian, Jmaiqr* INI 

Mmmm. 

3rd January, INS, 

Shrj Hulsi Tirwut Singh, VIM. Mmmm, P.O. 
Sous, DM. Ranchi. 

Altering tint miuj regarding 'Di virion’ in U» 
Matriculation (srtiflmtr, 

IVIumd permanently from mining for d 
future examination* mkI «wuMp M, bo 
mndwtsd by (ho CamnWot. 
rivet Kx«ntMiion hold in January, INS. 


No. IAF/May-38/R. No. m 

UNION PVI4I.1U HKB\K’K (COMMISSION 


Post Box No. I (Ml. Drmj.rt* Hoes*, 

\r*r !»Ihi, the *M Fsbruory. /WM. 

Subjert —K.xrhiMon «>f Sim Ms bars j Krcdian /undo (lt«>ll No. Nft/l—Indian AirVorw 
Kxuminntion, May. IIrum <-xnimfmiion« iuul *rli« (ions conducted by the Union 
Public Service runimiiMnii. 


Sis, 

I sin director! (r. inform you that the Union Public Service t'ommitMMMt hav* de¬ 
horn'd Mhri Mitlmruj Krwlmn Zut*hi from npply mg (or nil examinations and selection* 
to be conducted !>y them m future. The particular* of the candidate nr*' given below t—- 


(1) Nome of the candidate 

(2) Present addm** 

(3) Examination for which be was it 

etui, mill to. 

(4) Place of birth 
(A) Date of birth 

(0) Father's nit me and addn-** 

("I Reasons for debarring 


(8) Remark* 


Tim candidature fur (be In.hnn 
cancelled. 


Mabnrnj Kristian Ztilshi. 

U/o Cock bum's (Kashmir). 145, Mahatgm 
Gandhi Hoad, Fort, Ihmdmy. 

Indian Air Force Kxnminaiion held in May, 
I MAS. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 

17th February, 11(34. 

Pt. Tikn I.nil Zufahi. 7th Hrirfgo, Srinagar 
(Kashmiri. 

Knppr< using material information regarding pn>- 
vions interview mid dale of birth ciaimed 
>n that connection. 

Debarred fiermanenUy from applying for all 
future examinations and stdactlons to bo 
conducted by the (Vanmission. 

\ir Force Examination, May, lit52, has boon 


No. P.9/83/53-8 

UNION PUBI.IU KKHVK K COMMISSION 


Poat Box No. 180. Dhouhtm Hopak, 

Xtw hr Ihi, the, 37th February, IUS4. 

Subject —Exclusion of Shrt Sarsingh linn Pnwnr (lloll No. 288 — Indian Air Vtmm Rtnmi- 
nation, January, 1084) from erarmnntions and selection* conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. 

Six, 

I am directed to inform you that tie* Union Public Service Commission have de¬ 
barred Hhri Marsh High Kao Pnwnr from applying for alt examinations and selections 
to bo conducted by them m future- The particulars of the candidate am given below t— 

(I) Name of the candidate Narsingh Kao Pawar. 

(3) Prceent address .. Pm war HohibKa-Hoda, Mama-Ka- Baser, 

Ioshkar. (Gwalior). M. B. 

(3) Examination for which he wa* a Indian Air Forte Examination held in January, 
candidate. 15*84. 


13—1850P—VI 
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(4) Ptwso of With .. Ioshkar (Gwalior), 1L B. 

(«) Ditto of birth .. 27th March. 1931. 

(0) Fithir’i xutmo and addnw ,. Major Govind Kao Fawar Bahadur. OJBX 

Pawar’s Bada. Mama-Ka-Bassr, Ushkar, 
Gwalior. 

(7) Reasons for debarring ,. Altering the min regarding date of birth in 

tho original High School Gsrtt&eate and 
eltiming false date of birth. 

(9) Remarks Debarring permanently front applying for all 

future examinations and aowetioos to be 
conducted by the CaumWan. 

Bis candidature for ttie Indian Air Force Examination, January, 1954, has been 
cancelled. 

No. F.0/82/M-E 

UK ION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Post Ilex No. ISO. Dholht* House, 

New Delhi, the 27th February, 1954. 

Subject —Exclusion of Shfi M«*l ('hand Took (HoU No. 1142—Indian Air Force Exami¬ 
nation, .luntmry, 1954) from examinations and selection* conducted liy the Union 
Public Service Commission, 

Sin, 

I am directed to inform you that tin* Union Public Service Commiasien have do- 
tamed Hhrt Moot ('hand Took from applying for all examination!* and selections to 
he conducted by them in future. Tlie parttculan* of the candidate are given below :— 

(1) Name ot the candidate ,. Mool ('hand Took. 

(2) Present address .. (’/«. Ch. Kandbir Singh, M.A.. LLB., Picador, 

Railway Station, Monepal, Dint. Rohtak, 
Punjab, 

(3) Examination for which he ww* a Indian Air Fore*' Examination held in January, 

candidate. 1954. 

(4) Place of birth V. Hayanpttr (Punjab). 

(ft) Date of birth .. I»t Septemtar, 1933. 

(0) Father's name amt address .. Cli, Chnndgi Ram, V. Bayanjmr, P.O. A Teh. 

Soncjwt, Dint. Kohtok (Punjab). 

(7) Itcaaona for doharring .. Altering the entry regarding date of birth in 

tin* original Matriculation Certificate and 
Principal's Ago Certificate and claiming a 
false dale -rf birth. 

(8) Kcmarks Debarred |*rmanaoUy from applying for all 

future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the’ Commission. 

Hie candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination, January, 1954 has been 
cancelled. 

Deputy Ste rti ar y , 
Umov Prune Srrvioe CoimtaetoK. 
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